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AN OLD MAN’S thought OF SCHOOL 
Walt Whitman 

[For the Inauguration oj a Public School, Camden, New Jersey, 1874] 

An old man’s thought of school. 

An old man gathering youthful memories and blooms that youth Jtself 
cannot 

Now only do I know you, 

O fair auroral skies — O morning dew upon the grass* 

And these I sec, these sparkling eyes. 

These stores of mystic meaning, these young lives, 

Building, equipping like a fleet of ships, immortal ships, 

Soon to sail out o>er the measureless seas, 

On the soul’s voyage 

Only a lot of boys and girls? 

Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 

Only a public school? 


Ah more, infinitely more, 

(As George Fox rais’d hu warning cry “Is it this pile of brick and mortar, 
these dead floors, windows, rails, you call the church? 

Why this IS not the church at all-— the church is living, ever living souls 

And you America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look, the teacher and the school 


(WJtV. human traifi o/ Cra»» » reproduced in Louis Untcrme\cr fed ^ TAe 

and Prt>se oj Walt W human New York Simon h Schuster, 1949, 370 ly ’ ^ 



Preface to Revised Edition 


This second edition of An Introduction to Education in Modern 
America may seem to some to follow its predecessor much too closely, 
but seldom can events have more quickly required that an earlier pres- 
entation be brought up to date Education, schools, curricula, teachers 
—these are all m large part reflections or projections of the values a 
culture honors, and as circumstances force changes in position or inter- 
pretation, the educational process must adjust to the new situations 
This IS a truism— }et the years since this boak was first published have 
brought changes of the greatest significance to American education 
This revision, then, is an attempt, while retaining the frameivork and 
most of the substance of the original, to record and rake some account 
of such developments as the Supreme Court’s decision of May 17, 1954, 
on racial segregation in schools, the White House Conference on Ed- 
ucation, the program of the Eisenhower administration for federal 
assistance to education, and recent important commentaries on various 
critical educational issues, among them TAe Restoration of looming, 
by Arthur E Bestor (New York, Knopf, 1955), The Neui Era in Edu- 
cation, a Comparaiwe Study, by / L Kandcl (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955), Totuards a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education, by 
Theodore Bramcld (New York, Drydcn, 1956), and Education and 
Liberty the Role of the Schools in a Modern Democracy fCambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1953) Developments like these serve well to 
dramatize the underlying conviction of this book that the study of 
education must be engaged in and earned on by all, teachers and non 
teachers alike, who would be fully responsible citizens m a democratic 
society j 


Claremont, California 
March 1957 



Foreword 


Op recent IT^RS the study of education as a social institution has in 
creasing])- been recognized as an important, indeed a vital, part of 
collegiate general education Just as government, economics, and m 
some places religion have been presented as basic elements in the un 
derstanding of cultures, so now education, certainly not the least of 
these, IS emerging as one of the essential areas with which the educated 
man should be familiar This book rs offered out of the belief that there 
IS need for a systematic introductory overvietv of the American cduca 
Uonal endeavor presented in the context of the contemporary world 
scene 

It IS felt that such a presentation can serve two functions which are 
inseparably linked but which arc all too frequently regarded as distinct 
This book attempts, in the first place, to offer a survey of American 
education which will be of service to the student who is contemplating 
a career in professional education It seems clear that, without some 
understanding of the total educational enterprise, no one is adcquatcl) 
equipped to take his place in that enterprise In the second place, and 
perhaps in long range terms eien more important, there is great and 
increasing need that our adult atizenry be educated about education 
Again, we expect, or at least hope, that our college graduates w ill have 
some competence, some literacy with regard to the conduct of goiern 
ment and the operation of the economy Is it any less vital that we build 
some understanding of and appreciation for the educational sjstcm we 
provide for our children This book is also aimed at the student who 
IS no/ anticipating a teaching career in the conviction that the enlist 
ment of his interest and support is crucial if continued educational 
advance is to be realized It may be contended by some that these pur 
poses would better be sersed by enrolling the two groups separately 
and providing them with materials with somewhat different emphasw 



Foreword 


It IS the author’s firm belief that mutual benefit u ill accrue to an expert 
ence shared by those who expect to teach and those ssho will look to 
the teachers for service The kind of real functioning understanding of 
educational problems which is needed today can only emerge from an 
mterchange between the two 


Two aspects of the make up of the book maj require a special word 
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xi 


my obligation to Professor R. Freeman Butts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Not only was I privileged to study and work 
with him as a graduate student, I was also honored to become his 
friend. It was at his suggestion that this work was undertaken, his ad- 
vice and counsel have guided its progress, his careful reading of the 
manuscript has contributed immeasurably to whatever merit this book 
can claim. I wish also to acknowledge my mdebtedness to a long series 
of inspiring teachers and to my students in Education at Pomona 
College. Finally, I wish to pay tribute to my »ifc, uhose patience, 
encouragement, unfading good humor, and incisive criticism have 
meant more than words can convey 

G C L 


Claremont, Cahfornta 
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PART 


one 


THE NATURE 
OF 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 



An eminent philosopher once observed that philosophy is essentially 
reflection on social ideals \%hile education is the effort to realize those 
ideals m the common life It is undeniable that societies m all ages and 
stages of development have atiempred to organize their institutions 
with definite ends m view, with deliberate intent to achieve certain 
results and prevent others It follows that any attempt to discover the 
broad, general principles upon which an educational system is based, 
as well as its more intricate technical methods of operation, must neces- 
sarily emerge from an awareness and undcrstandingof the society which 
established and maintams that system The study of education cannot 
proceed at all until some contact is made with the people themselves, 
with their history and traditions, their fundamental aims and commit 
ments, and their particular place in the contemporary world 
This book begins with an introductory examination of American 
society Obviously, we are here dealing with the materials and subject 
matter of a score of other academic departments— history, economics, 
political science, and sociology, to name but a few No claim to ev en 
the beginnings of an adequate treatment of those areas is here implied 
It IS significant that the study of an important social institution in 
American hfc—education— cannot meaningfully advance without such 
a base 



CHAPTER 


Main Currents 
in the American Heritage 


To uwERSTANT) the cssenttal elements of an educatjonal emcrpnse and 
the problems it faces, some aKention must be paid to the idcajs which 
are the schools’ primary rarron detre But these central raorai com 
mitmenes can themselves most dearly be identified in the context of 
the history which bore them and the way of life in which they find 
expression In rhis spirit, this opening chapter ventures to extract from 
American bistoTy seven basic trends which signalize our distinctive 
cultural inheritance In brief, and with a quick preliminary look at 
their meaning for educational development in the United States, I'e 
consider the currents of change from east to west, from rural agrarian 
jsm to urban industrialism, from rugged individualism to intcrdc 
pendence, from federation to union, from limited to general suffrage 
and from indirect to direct representation, from Old World to New 
World, and from isolationism to internationalism The chapter which 
follows attempts a brief description of certain aspects of life in the 
United States in mid-ccntury, while the third chapter sets forth a con 
ception of the fundamental convictions which govern American life, 
the social ideals which power the American educational endeavor 
The section concludes with a consideration of the inescapable world 
role which the United States has assumed and some of the imphca 
tjons of this phenomenon for American education 
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Main Currents in llic American Heritage 


East to W est 

Probably for no people m human history has the phenomenon of 
migration been as significant as for the inhabitants of the ^orth 
American continent The artisa! of colomsu and settlers in the seten 
teenth century on the Atlantic seaboard, fringe of a continent tthich 
the anthropologists tell us then held perhaps three million “Indians,’ 
was a circumstance both unprecedented and unique The North 
American pioneer was confronted with an expanse of almost totally 
unpopulated territory, a condition which, for nearly three hundred 
years, shaped and directed his destiny And not only %%as this empt) 
continent vast to an extent hitheno undreamed of by man, it was rich' 
One of the ^^oTld’s greatest nver systems, fertile plains seemingly 
endless, mountains lush with timber and heavy with vital ores, these 
were magnetic attractions which man was powerless to resist No 
wonder that, as ever more thousands left Europe for the American 
shore, increasing numbers felt the urge to “go West” and conquer new 
lands Frederick J Turner memorialized this basic thread m American 
history with his monumental studies of the frontier From 1607 until 
the end of the nineteenth century, the American was never without 
a frontier, a new land farther on Turner figuratively stationed himself 
on the crest of the Alleghenies and watched wave after wave of men 
and women move west — George Washington to the valley of the Ohio, 
Daniel Boone to Kentucky, Lewis and Clark to the Oregon shore, 
Zebulon Pike and Brigham Young and Fred Harvey to the great 
Southwest, a never-ending stream The presence of such a frontier 
lor ncarlj three centuries profoundly shaped the American character 
And where do we sec its impact? In the deep sense of optimism 
and self-confidence that has alwajs been an American trait In the 
continuing belief in America as indeed a “land of opportunity” In 
the fact that the United Sutes is a panorama of distinctly, delightfully 
divergent kinds of regions and communities, settled by French, Ger 
mans, Spanish, Swedes, Yankees, Virginians, lowans, and many more 
And m the continuing, growing tendency of the American to move 
and miptc. to pull up stakes m one section and re-establish himself 
m another The public common school (the “palladium of popular 
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Main Currents in 


the American Heritage 


East to West 

Probably for no people m human history has the phenomenon of 
migranon been as sigmHcant as for the inhabitants of the North 
American continent The arrival of colonists and settlers m the 
teenth century on the Atlantic seaboard, fnngc of a continent which 
the anthropologists tell us then held perhaps three million “Indians, 
was a circumstance both unprecedented and unique The North 
American pioneer was confronted with an expanse of almost totally 
unpopulated territory, a condition which, for nearly three hundred 
years, shaped and directed his destiny And not only was this empty 
continent vast to an extent hitherto undreamed of by man, it was iicb^ 
One of the uorld’s greatest riser systems, fertile plains seemingly 
endless, mountains lush with timber and heavy with vital ores, these 
were magnetic atuactions which man was powerless to resisu No 
ssonder that, as ever more thousands left Europe for the American 
shore, increasing numbers felt the urge to “go West” and conquer new 
lands Frederick J Turner memorialized ibis basic thread in American 
history with his monumental studies of ihe frontier From 1607 until 
the end of the nineteenth century, the American was never without 
a frontier, a new land farther on Turner figuratively stationed himself 
on the crest of the Alleghenies and watched wave after wave of men 
and VNomcn move west — George Washington to the valley of the Ohio, 
Daniel Boone to Kentucky, Lewis and Clark to the Oregon shore, 
Zebulori Pike and Brigham Young and Fred Harvey to the great 
Southwest, a nc\cr-ending stream The presence of such a frontier 
for nearly three centuries profoundly shaped the American character 
And where do we see its impact^ In the deep sense of optimism 
and self-confidence that has always been an American trait. In. the 
conimumg belief in America as indeed a ' land of opportunity ” In 
the fact that the United States is a panorama of distinaly, delightfully 
divergent kinds of regions and communities, settled by French, Gcr 
i^m, Spanish, Swedes, Yankees, Virginians, lowans, and many more 
And in ibc conimumg, growing tendency of the American to move 
and migrate, to pull up stakes in one section and re-establish himself 
m another The public common school (the “palladium of popular 
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g Main CurrcnIB in llie American Heritage 

Many ot the .mm.granis, of coeise, contmuetl to seek after the agrarian 
way^of He and to move from the Atlantic seaboard to the great 
Mississippi valley or beyond-hence, the farming communities of 
Scandinavians in Minnesota and Wisconsin, or Swiss and Italians m 
California But more and more, European immigrants were attracted 
by the prospects of work in burgeoning American industry and were 
drawn to settle in the fast growing towns or lusty young cities— the 
Slovaks m Pittsburgh, the Poles in Chicago, and the Germans in St. 
Louis 

The role of the American school m this transition grew more 
central In the mid seventeenth century the needs of a changed 


economy forced the schools to redirect their emphasis along more 
practical lines In the nineteenth century the urge to “Americanize 
the immigrants meant that the common school stood as the primary 
agency of cultural assimilation As regional loyalties intensified and 
industrial diversification increased, it vvaa the common school which 
provided the bases for a unified national consciousness 
Urbanization and industrialism, the two are inseparable and both 
have been central features in the development of the United States 
In their wake have come tremendous social problems and vast social 
benefit Agriculture, increasingly industrialized, is confronted with 
many of the human and social problems which have been the ac- 
companiments of industrialization and urbanization Crowded un- 
healthy slums, rural as well as urban, the increasing mechanization 
and depersonalization of labor, the disappearance of a man’s status 
as a free agent — these arc but a few of the many problems of human 
e^AStevtce m an usban -imlrtKinal society But there have been great 
benefits as well Cosmopolitanism — the association, mingling, and 
cultural cross fertilization of many nationalities and races — surely this 
IS one of the sources of America’s strength and energy, something that 
could not have developed very markedly m an agrarian society And 
M uh industrial advance have come great improvements m the material 
conditions of labor Wages, sanitary and safety conditions, and the 
relations of labor wnh management have all advanced Perhaps even 
more important are the great reductions in the hours of labor, with 
the obvious, and educaiionally stgmftcant, corollary of vastly increased 
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spmt n perhaps nonhere more ev.dent than m the earl) Arner.can 
custom o£ cooperame house ramng Here the members of a front, e 
community nouU pm together to bmld the houses for the.r several 
families, and new arrivals would be welcomed by the earlier settlers 
with w illmg assistance in building their homes Throughout our history 
this clement m the American nature has been prominent, to the extent 
that one ts perhaps justified in concluding that “cooperame mdividu 


ahsm” IS a genuine American nail 
But the factors of increased urbani2aiion and indusinahzation al 
ready noted and the necessarily growing power of national go\crn 
ment for an expanding nation resulted in the development of a spirit 
of interdependence as well Inevitably, it grew more apparent that no 
part of the nation and no phase of the increasingly mdusinal cconomj 
could live alone The same rclenilcss logic drov e all groups to become 
more dependent m turn on their common agency for assistance and 
protection— the government Social and economic circumstance forced 
such individuals to join m demanding that their gov ernment do for 
them that which they could not do for ihcmseKcs but was essential for 


their very lives It was out of such pressures that the American public 
school system was conceived and molded Individual, private, chan 
table, or philanthropic educational devices had proved altogether 
inadequate to the needs of a growing democratic society Out of such 
demands, texj, came the internal improvements,’ canals, turnpikes, 
improved river channels, and subsidies for the building of railroads 
These measures were specifically designed to benefit merchants, farm 
ers, lumbermen, miners, or distillers Their ultimate effect w as to tic 
all such interests closet togcihet and make them ever more inter 
dependent 


And today the faa that the United States is an interdependent society 
IS altogether too well hnown to require elaboration Pay or price rises 
in the steel industry, a strike of teamsters or even elevator operators m 
a large mettopoluan aty, a drought m one section or a flood elsewhere 
^hese are no longer local occurrences with purely local repercussions 
They have national, indeed at times international, impact Another 
rrairal problem for our time is that of holding onto the virtues of 
the traditional spirit of independence and individualism vvithm the 
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Main Currents in the American Heritage 

presenbed those areas ^vhlch, even m 1789, tserc clearly appropriate 
to central authority John Marshall, m his capacit> as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, earlj in the nmeiccnih centurj interpreted the 
Constitution as granting the decisnc authority to the national gosern 
ment and the federal constitution through the agency of the federal 
courts in cases where a state and the union colhdcd Trom the very 
beginning tbe national government took upon itself the right to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which new states might )om the union. 
Among these condiuons were stipulations regarding the establishment 
and maintenance of systems of public education Andrew Jachson 
simply foreshadowed Abraham Lincoln when in 1832 he w'as prepared 
to send federal troops into South Carolina to present that state from 
nullifying certain acts of the national government- 
Recent history suggests, however, that complete clarification of this 
relationship and final resolution of the controversy arc far from 
realization It is undeniable that there are areas m which national 
action operates to the detriment of particular sections of the economy 
or geographical regions Similarly, there arc problems, of which the 
growing national concern for education is an outstanding example, 
which bring to a head still unresolved questions of the appropriate 
relation between states and the Federal government. The United States 
is no longer a nation of isolated settlements, or self sufficient sections, 
or even of states capable of existing independently We are inter 
dependent, and imerdcpendcncc requires a government representative 
of all the diverse elements m the nation 


timited to Vniversal Suffrage; Indirect to 
Direct Representation 


One o( the noblest and most farsighted arts of the men stho drafted 
the United Suies Constitution and founded the American nation was 
their provision m that establishment of the mechanism for change 
and reform JeRerson had proclaimed the tight of revolution m the 
Marat, on oflndcpendcncc, bnt tt remained for the founding fathers 
s someone has so aptly phrased rt) msututtonahze the pnncple. 
It IS because of thts that one of the major movement tn United States 
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h, s, cry has been a gtadua. but tteady change m. he very fa 

American gorernmcnl bhcan democracy, a government 

The Constitution ^ ^ deliberately designed to 

representative of the peop e tyranny of a mon 

hmit their complete particpatton 

archy was translated tnto fear the original 

of the ma,ority; the possibility Much of this 

Constitution were ' “a tetnfcrced (particularly through 

of course, has been retained. has been modified 

the operation of the federal ,ha republic is far more 

and tmnsformed to sue - “ This ,s a great achieve 

broadly representative than m ® a„d its worth 

ment, our history “Jed as President, only a undl 

When Washington 'vas m g This ngh 

po^lofthe.hitetn^^ r^tila.jd 

held to be one « jc esscnt.al entem 

property qualificati decisive impact P 

‘ allttt='‘“""“ ■” ”r“a,«’'ThTJmber’sh,p of the 

House of . president, and the special 

be elected indirectly „,aU s ,he 

electors rb-*"! - ^ .^.he .raJ'™” f , fjj, a=d the tnsruu 

state legislatures „Kcd and thereby g ^ ,hc 

original Constitution a ““ J „,ys m the 

f::. on ^belegd eJi.y faV 

dave trade "» J r"ers upon f .he early 0"'“^ 

„hichguaran.oob*''S 



CnrrcniB in the American Heritage 
stauon The elecnon m 1823 of Andrciv Jachson, the first “nestern" 
Prestdent, ts trad,t.onally heralded as ntark.ng the aseendancj of the 
rammen man mto American political affairs Successise amendments 

Coustuuuon onpnMy 

Linen 'h= 

^titmion of slaserj and made citizens of those «ho nere slates and 

basictfo^: rdt t; 

hate been aceem™ an go'^nment These reforms 

laticni;“rd:“'de"'^"’''“”‘ The re 

principle of American life “““"‘bip has become a central 

ptilsory school attendance lattl' u 'be first com 

period Recent attempts to elimin during the Jacksonian 

the electoral college, hate not tet^h ' '“''8“= °f indirect election, 

that the trend tottard increased non T" bnt they illustrate 

an end P°P“'" «>'«a.gnt) n by no means at 

blocked by the'restriclm ofpm^ f”' -H «as 

gious affiliation Men and ttomen^r^’ ll^ ^ 

actions The maiority ttill ,s m , r '''' "S**' “ 'O 
■"■nomies ttidi representatl out ^a, by 

nnmbers Pol,.,e,l potter continues f P'“P°"'°" "> >heir actual 
hose who would subvert the noble n 1° bands of 

non "as intended Yet the fathe L bXr k' 

Almost completely lacking ui psec^dl 7 ‘bey knew 

S“'-nment adetp^.e fo™ >bcy -tabhshed 

" ~™ *■ b..:Sr:fi-. r. ir;-' “ - 
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Old World to New World 

Old World to New World 

Abraham Lmcoln .peak, m Geuyteg Ajte of 
nation" established on these s ““ J philosophy and form of 
probably to the novel and unique hate been 

government uh.eh that even, f Mr Lincoln was 

thinking of a nesv nation in -"“V „„,y, but of a new 

himself a striking produet. no. of a ne 1 ,, 

eul.urc Unavoidably, .he ongma i colonial archi 

old<oun.ry pa..erns in oH “ patcrned after the forms with 

tecture, for example, was *>‘7 7|,e mother country So it was 
which the settlers had been famta m h 

for all forms of art. or % ihe names suggest,* 

non. even dress, cookery, 7' ,,„d, a New France, a New 

intentions were to set up a New la g 

Amsterdam, and so on frontiers to c 

But, as we have noted, the power 1 , c wa 

not only the forms of life but the very Appalarf>‘“” 

, M, One could not long continue i Cologne, nor 

American patterns b^g ^ 

European ways A N of the chang 

One of the mo = educatton h ^ 

" ^°rsay"o£ *= ‘h“ld*that *e°ch,ef funcuon 

accurate to say They held th „„e 

certain specific ed , j „f religious ^ and higher 

of education was the^d' Saco^ 

naturally seen j exclusively svith theology, 

^‘‘“'h'Tei^onsncedsof. V 

and certain p minister to the r g the 

necessary to th « „ere mo" ^ j „cvv drpan“'“ 

rr:rf- — ^„„pea.eand 

were essentia painting m America, 

And so vve mign 
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Copley to Whmler and Martn. or oE archttccture ruth .« rrondrous 
derdopment Erom S.r Chrutepher Wren to Uru.s SttlUrao anti Frank 
Lloyd Wright Or music, literature, and sculpture. So, too, rr c cou 
note the effect o£ the unique condtuons of American life upon 
philosophy and religion While many of the colonists came to America 
to esape religious intolerance, many, when free to praaice their own 
religion rvithout let or hindrance, denied that right to others But the 
reiy number of different religious interpretations which established 
themsdres Erom Massachusetts to Georgia ercmually made it eudent 
that none would be free unless all rrcrc tolerated Roger Williams, 
fleeing a dogmatic Massachusetts Baj Colony and instituting genuine 
teUgious iteedom. in. Rhode Island, t\as but the most significant early 
exemplar of the impact of the Iscv. World upon Old World religious 
traditions The freedom that thus developed was also fertile climate 
for the appearance of new indigenous denominations — Mormonism, 
the Disciples of Christ, and Christian Science — and countless American 
offshoots of the established sects 

As with religion, so too w ith philosophy generally The authoritarian 
conceptions and dogmas of the Old World were put to the lest by a 
pioneer society m the novel condiuons of a primitive, often hostile, 
wilderness, and they did not stand up Fundamental reorientation was 
mcscapablc~in government, education, art, and religion, in one’s very 
anuudes toward life The ideas and ideals of European visionaries, 
like Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau found New World apostles 
Roger Wilbaim agam, Thomas Fame, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Walt Whitman — and a new approach to life 
was born Surely American history is the history of the birth and 
growth of a new culture* 


Isolatioriism £o Internationfdisnt 

As United States has moicd ihrough the various stages of US 
growth ,o us present position of world leadership, its attitudes toward 
and relauom to the rest of the world have rnevttably changed too 
European history and example led Washington, as he retired from 
c presidency, to charge his countrymen to avoid ‘entangling al 



Isolalionism to Inlernalionalism 

I u .,r,fri<*«! This spirit, commonly labeled isola 

Its realization, live a life apart , aJlics president Monroe s 

pendence was won w..h .he oHore^^ 

famous pronouncement warn, g P ^ 

States would aet.vely r«.st as the pnme 

colonization in the Western e P made com 

example of Amcrtcan nolanon^ N ^ 

mon cause with neghbormg nano 1890 s, tsolat.on.sm 

svtth thetrs And when, from the 840 s^t^^^ .p^ 

clashed with ‘manifest destiny. ^ controversy, and the 

quest of the M=-c-^S0U'_^;;’^ „^m.,ment of the 

Spanish American nnfmental borders 

United States far beyond any „hers alone 

But the deep and natural ^ advances of the twentteth 

dted hard Only the Pf “f “n a genctanon have tnnelus.vel 
century and two ghastly world wars tn g „ 

country has TT'df afo“ To - T/t 'to ators 

,h= ordering of world to gk , 

can people are earrh. and tve could^nm.^^ 

of all the other P“P j^arer than that th 

have tt otherwise hat self centered nat 

a young. ^ ',,^5, has developed mm indeed 

international P“'P „pon a coopetattv'. jarae 

Its very existcnc P ^^j|d Just ,„dcpcndcnce and 

r^rzcT'imp^-^tXo- 



Cnrrcnls in the American Ilcrilage 

member of an even greater commumtj Th.s also const, tutes a scr.ous 
and paramount charge upon the schools of America, requiring that 
they deal in broader perspectives than ever before We cannot be con 
tent with a curriculum which is simply ■ Western' or “Christian” or 

our ner"r ”"7 P™!!™'" "‘U "ot suffice to serve 

our new international citizenship 


QUEs-no>s ron study A^D discussio> 

tjon of the Constitutiont h "T 

theory and practice— adanied . 1 , ! American education— in 

education lag behind social change"' 

1 How Would you desenh/* i.r. a 
htically, esthetically, spiritualKJT, ."’"'“~*°"t"lly, economically, po- 

t^-cyt For such a eZre d d' I'eT P^ 

educauon' “ ° J'nerson propose to provide for 

differently tha^nZffieZhZ'sZo*'”"/ ‘^''''“P'd "ther 

pects of the way of life of those ” '-Jnited States What as 

dtssimilar educational historyr”' responsible for 

^ lamous Frederick It ^ 

“ry holds that, until about “sZr Vl "f Amencan his 

Z" “'7 “ rZier ^"'"7'-'- -- a nauon which 

7 ‘‘"''“Pmeu, of an Amtican s„ '*■' ftumier have on 

rr ->d or er:::.: ' 

^ "'hatpropomon^j,^^ 8 ^ Amencan rra 

ziy'Xt s:!:xx:o'n-Xm'' “ 

^ hZg7XT"°““'™“'™"Z dTvelopmZ 

d«‘Sned for Ii (««>noniic, pol„.„l /" arc 

== 
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most profound effects upon the general pattern and tempo of hfe m 
Ammca Ho,^ uould ,o„ d»c„be fc.r impact upon Amencan l,fc> 
What implications for the condnet todap of American education does 
this analysis suggest? 
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CHAPTER 


A Portrait 
of the American People 


fusT \\n\T ARE ^VE as a people lAe? Such a question as this, rash m 
the cMrexne, could be ansucred in a million ways, emphasizing one 
or another facet of the complex that is our contemporary culture Our 
task here is to try to highlight certain salient features of the way in 
uhich we live This chapter presents a description of the American 
people of the mid twentieth century — necessarily brief and jncompJete 
—organized around twelve sets of basic questions which might be 
asked about any people 

1 Hotv many Americans are there^ Are we increasing in number 
and haw rapidly? Haw many are men kotv many are women"^ 

The olhciai report of the Bureau of the Census stated that the total 
population of the continental United States on April J, 1950 was 
150,697361 This reflected an all time record population growth for a 
ten year period between succcssjve censuses, an increase of 19,028,086 
over 1940 or a 14 5 percent nsc in ten years By the end of 1955 the 
total had climbed to approxtmateiy 165300,000 — a nearly equivalent 
increase in just half the time Forecasts of future population, on the 
basis of projecting current trends, lead to estimaics for 1965 ranging 
from 180,900,000 to 190,000/100 and for 1975 from 198600,000 to 
221,000,000 This steady increase is the result of a continued rise m 
the birth rate as the death rate has consistently dropped 
The birth rate (that is, the number of children born per 1,000 
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on6r‘L"w‘;r th: ■' '°'v po.m 

Ctit: ,tr, ;t:. ; "t” - “ — 

assumed that a “plateau’ m i general!) 

about 1975 The postwar surge Th''’ 

^aviston rn such estimates, for^he rale L T'" ’ 

significantly accelerated The year 1954 ‘’°P'"“”'’ '""“lasn has been 

'inn increase, .a ahsolu.e numbers m u 
postpone die attainment of any such T' P^^'otions 

'ho year 2.000. while some suggest LT "T"™ “''' 
of increase has been reversed for a lelh 4“' «« 

period 'ongthy and altogether indeterminate 

In 1940 there were 454 oon »« 

that for every 100 ft^m i ' l nialcs than females ttv 

“ i* 'S” - - ir" s - '■■■ 

dominanee of, " >«« « the nl^ 

p- a^;:: :-.=/:fZ%:tt::r 

^^^^-hs...suesr*:se"t::h:^^^ 

\ Viewed purely from th of the Am 

educated, grow m ^ «andpomt nf »u American 

f^ing sqnarely ,h/' ^e cannot. .„ 3 

*7-8 popuLnon" he=pi4"::r^’r‘> 

2- Hotc old ore ,He A 

ITOngrr? foophf ,, 

alof ' '^'21 groremg 

ot OVpr ten 


Of the total of 

>«'s o Ta'^ .230 000 

-d over m ig50_ ^ persons were 

sniy 8 percent of the 
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I_J rates corrected for 

,^^UN0ER REGISTRATION 


Crates for 

registration states 


_ , , 1915 to 1955 , .g United 

- " -i r.cp"ro.rs, bU 
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Z tcrlJdt'n •" Wh.lc the total popula 

counterbalanced by the tfciJorUZh 7lTchZ T"'" 
particularly since World War II “ r population, 

wave of additla, itre: h^d 1!"’“'"' "’’T"’ 
schools These factors taken tof^P.K through the high 

Americans in 1950 had reached ‘'l! 

contrasts with a median age o' ^8 19 Z ^c-o 

and 29 years in 1940 (The me t ^ >" 1900. 

Ac population is divided in halvesrwitfhaif Z' 

half younger ) ’ ^he population older and 

f ml ^ 

American could expect to hve to be f =''"S' 

expectancy figure was approaching 1“ ■>>» I'fe 

“ncy figure at birth for LeZ® o '‘f= «P« 

“ *'• ™""~s 

rcrpiratc^lo' *'f'. 'nrgely ^eath 

xdvances^n ‘''S™crat,»e ,||„4 , , “'"'"“"'“Wc and 

-pZ::: : “ 

■'■«• « the same"‘t,m T""™ P"!*™ have '“PPon, 
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Table 21 THETENMAfOR CAUSES OF DEATH 


imim 


Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia and influenza 

Diseases of the heart 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Nephritis 

All accidents 

Cancer 

Childhood diseases 
T 5 phoid fever 


19501954 
Diseases of the heart 
Cancer 

Cerebral hemorrhage 
Accidents (except automobile) 
Infant morlalit)’ 

Pneumonia and influenza 

Motor vehicle accidents 

Diabetes 

Nephritis 

Tuberculosis 


must not be in any way reduced A serious problem of balance is 
clcarl) before us 

3 What IS our ancestry, our racial bac^rotwd? 

The census classifies (he American people broadly into two groups 
uhite and nonwhue These categories are further refined into native 
born and foreign born The birth rate for nonwhitcs m the continental 
United States consistently exceeds that for whites For every 1,000 
females of all races bet\\cen the ages of fifteen and forty four, there 
\vcte IMS births in 2952 The figure for white uomen was 209S and 
for nonwhites 1431 Since the late 1940 s, this situation has been 
partially counterbalanced by relaxation of the rigid bars against im 
migration which had been in force throughout the 1930 s and early 
1940’s Thus, betsveen 1948 and 1953, for example, over 1,250,000 im 
migrant aliens, almost entirely in the white category, were admitted 
These data mean (hat, since 1940, this more liberal immigration policy 
had accounted for almost 10 percent of the total population increase 
The latest breakdown of the ancestry of the ivhite population is to 
be found in rhe census data for J950 In that year 33,750,653 white 
persons were reported to be of foreign birth or American born b> 
foreign or mixed parentage Listed below arc the major alien groups 

4.727.000 of German extraction 

4.570.000 of Italun extraction 

2.786.000 of Polish extraction 

2.542.000 of Russian extraction 

2.396.000 o( Irish extraction 
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The aomvhite population, almost entirely native, totaled 15,700,333 
m 1950 Of this total, the largest single group, ol course, nas ttie 
Negro populauon-15,041,000 Other nomvhite groups, and their ap- 
proximate aumhers m 1950, were 

343.000 American Indians 

142 000 Japanese 

117.000 Chinese 

nOOOO from all other nonwhitc classjficauons 

There is little question that the school is America's primary instrument 
of soaal cohesion and unity Educational policy must be gotcrnetl by 
a thorough awareness of responsibility to all groups in our society and 
by dedication to the fullest development of all to their potential for 
democratic citizenship 
4 What h^nds of wor\ do we do? 

This question is usually answered in one of two ways Our occupa 
tional character can be described in terms cither of the kind of work 
performed or of the type of business or industry with which we are 
connected The total civilian employment in January, 1956, stood at 
62^00,000, of which agricultural bbor accounted for approximately 
5,600,000 At that time, the number of unemployed, o\er fourteen 
years of age, was 2^00 000, or somesvhat less than 5 percent of the civil 
lan labor force Analysis of our occupational complexion in the mid 
1930 s indicates the following distributions of employment- 


Table 2-2 THE AMERICAN LABOR FORCE IN 19?6 


By occitpaiional grouping 
Operames and kjndred workers 
Crafumen foremen and kindred workers 
Clerical and kindred workers 
Managers ofBaali and proprtoors (except farm^ 
Profeswotul technical and Jundred workers 
Sen ICC workers except pnvate household 
Sales workers 

Farmers and farm managers 
Laborers except farm and mine 
Private household workers 
Farm laborers 


Number 
12,9>8000 
8,500000 
8 47>/)00 
6 432 000 
6^84 000 
5,245 000 
4121000 
3,552/500 
3,331 000 

2093.000 

1.898.000 
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tly industry * 


^^3nu^3cturlng 
Wholesale and reftiil trade 
Sen ICC industries 
Agriculture 

Transportation, communication, and public untiCies 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Construction 
Mining 


lS,8Q0,m 

10 . 720.000 

5 . 611.000 
5,470000 

4.089.000 
2,222000 

2 . 217.000 
747,000 


^Notc that this docs not account, except tncidentally. for the 
professions 


JoHire U S fiureau of the Census, Mon/Afy Repori on the labor Force 
Senes P 5/, Sos 163 and 164 (Washington, D C, 1956) 


1936 


For a people sshose occupational interests and specialties are so 
\3riccl, the school has a dual responsibility It must assist in the 
preparation of )outh to take a functioning and productive part m 
the economy, contributing background knowledge and skill training 
Bui at the same time the school must provide common bonds—of 
citizenship, cultural understanding, and moral values For the United 
States in the mid twentieth century, this task is crucial 

5 Hoot much money do tue ma\e? 

For this work, what do we receive m wages or salary ? It is signifi- 
cant to note at the outset that, except for the unnatural economic 
conditions which obtained during World War II, ^vages and salaries 
have steadily increased tvhile the hours of labor (the "work week") 
have jUst as steadily diminished Average yearly income for Amtncan 
households (measured m terms of the purchasing power of the dollar 
m 19-17) rose from S2,840 in 1940 to H180 in 1944, fell to $3,420 m 
1950, and is expected to reach $3,780 in I960 The average work week, 
tvhich stood at 43 hours in 1940 (it was 70 hours in 1850 and 60 hours 
m 1900) had been reduced to 40 hours m length by 1950 Barring the 
outbreak of major war, this figure is expected to reach 373 hours per 
week by 1960 

The Bureau of the Census m its report on consumer income for 1954 
stated that approximately 15,700,000 families (out of nearly K rmllitm) 
were receiving yearly incomes of $5,000 or more. Another 8 mi lion 
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families were receiving $2,000 or less, while the remaining 18 million 
families fell in the income range of $2,000 to $5,000 (The census de- 
fines family” as a group of tuo or more related persons living to- 
gether.) Table 2 3 analyzes this matter in further detail. 


Table 2.3 INCOME OF FAMlUES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1954 


Income range 
Under SI, 000 

Si.ooasiOT 

S2.000-S2,999 
S3000-S3,999 
S4.0OaS4^99 
SlOT-SSW 
S«.00O-S6,999 
$2,000-59999 
510,000-514 000 
515,000 and over 


Number oj families 

3.700.000 
4/2X1,000 
5,000/XX) 
6,400/100 

6900.000 
5,000,000 

3.600.000 

4700.000 

1.800.000 
600,000 


DW,1W 

Income Family Inc^em IhS '■Consumer 

20 (Washington, D C, 19K) N” 

s4?M:a":it“ofiroS"fZth:Lr"’' ■" » •== 

IW This oserall fig^lm hteser I from 

the income for various types of f ’ t ^s examined m terms of 
■n whan ,o.„„es e,uatd appr^^^'; -"-me 
median stood at $4,000 The med,-.„ t c ’’ural tosvns the 

nomshites $2,461 Finally m this ” "as $2,400, for 

the relationship which obtains bctiTOn'”'""’ *' “‘gn'ficant to note 
2^ indicates, for 1954, this rclationshin occupation Table 

of the head of .he fam.rNl' 7 --P- 

thirds of those families classified as h ' "“'''2 "''o 

of S2500 or less, while only 39 “ rcl, --vd incomes 

nonal technical group fell m A m the profes- 

^Jtlers of the L,L hLS U Nearly^w 

'’'«t category) ,ycra “d Wmen (that ,s, ,he shilled 
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Table 24 RELATIONSHIP OF FAMILY 
or FAMILY HEAD, 1954 


INCOME TO 
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OCCUPATION 


Occxifattonol ^roup 

Farmers and farm managm 

Lalwrers 

Service workers 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 

Operames 

Clerical, sales, etc. 

Craftsmen, foremen, etc 
Professional, technical, etc 


Percent of group 
under $2^00 $5j)00 end aver 


6AQ 

127 

279 

204 

237 

279 

12 9 

593 

12 A 

34 9 

92 

ASS 

79 

514 

39 

70J 


Source U S Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports Consumer 
Income Famil) Income m the United States 1954 and 1953, Senes No 20 
fWashingion, D C, J555> ' 


How much money do we make? Let the Twcntjcth Century Fund, 
in Its latest analysts of America’s economic position, give an answer 
‘The aggregate real income of the more than 160 million Americans 
today probably exceeds the combined income of the 600 million pco 
pie Jiving in Europe and Russia and far surpasses the total income of 
the more than 1 bilhon inhabitants of Asia ’ 

6 Hoti> do we spend our money? 

How IS this money spent in the United Stares? Apparently, for the 
country as a whole in the mid 1950s, roughly 11 to 12 cents out of 
every dollar of income was paid to one or another level of govern 
ment in taxes, while around 6 cents went into savings The remainder, 
what might be called the consumer’s dollar, was spent in approxi 
mately the following proportions 

27 cents was spent for {ood and nonalcabahc bcvemges 

25 cents was spent for housing rent, maintenance, utilines and the like 

12 cents was spent for clothes and personal grooming 

WA cents was spent on transportation and automobile maintenance 

5J4 cents was spent for recrcauon 

5 cents was spent for medical care 

5 cents was spent on personal business 

A cents uas spent on alcoholic beverages 
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2J4 ^\as spent on tobacco 

l >/2 cents was spent on religious and welfare activities 

1 cent was spent on private education and research 

Table 2 5 supplements these statistics u iih detailed data respect- 
ing consumer spending m two fair!> representative American cities. 
All these figures are somewhat misleading as indices of what 
we spend on education Many of the items listed— recreation, reading, 
and the contributions which arc lumped together m the miscellaneous 
category — are often definitely educational expenditures And, included 
m the amount paid out in taxes, of course, is the 2 to 2Vi cents per 
dollar which supported public education h does seem clear, however, 
that the place of education m the over all American budget is not so 
favorable as it should be, as it must be if education is to serve democ- 
racy as the times require When total expenditures for tobacco and 


Table %5 COSSUNtPTION tXPEKDITURE PATTERN OF FAMILIES IN 
SELECTED OTIES, PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 1930 


Average siie of family 
Average money income after taxes 

Housing 

Uuliues 

Household operation 
Houscfurnishings and equipment 
Food 

Alcoholic beverages 

Tobacco 

Personal care 

Clothing 

Medical care 

Recreation 

Reading 

Educauon (private) 

Automobile iransportauoa 
Other transportation 
Miscellaneous 


Clevtland Ohio 
33 
$4376 

115 
36 
47 
65 
281 
19 
'll 
21 
129 
45 
55 
09 
06 
120 
23 
12 


'Bittte,},iontana 

34 

$3,937 

84 

39 

31 
54 

32 6 
22 
20 
22 
127 

52 
42 
10 
06 
142 
10 
13 
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cent of the age group five to se^cmccn ^cars ucrc m attendance at 
school, about one quarter of the sixteen to seventeen >car^ds ana 
mo thirds of the eighteen and nineteen jcar-olds were not The more 
recent statistics, while they indicate substantial increases m the per- 
centages in school from ages five to thirteen and twenty to twenty- 
four, demonstrate that attendance for the late teen age group has not 
kept pace with the population increase In considerable measure, this 
teen age decline has been caused by the claims of military service and 
by the relatively easy availability of employment The increased cn 
rollmcnts after age tw enty are attributable in some degree to the federal 


and state programs of veterans’ educational support 

An examination of the educational achievement of the adult popula- 
tion IS also challenging In 1950, for all persons twenty five years of 
age and older, the median number of years of school completed stood 
at 93, a rise from 86 years m 19'10 Moreover, whereas for those aged 
sixty five and over (persons whose schooling ceased some fifty years 
ago) the median was 8 2 years of school, for those between twenty five 


and twenty nine years of age (persons reflecting more accurately the 
current educational patterns), the median was 121 years Thus, as the 
recent report of the Twentieth Century Fund notes, “the typical 
young adult today completes four years of high school, while the 
chances arc that his father had less than a year m high school and 
that his grandfather did not go beyond grade school” For while 
adults, the figure in 1950 was 97 years of school completed, for non 
whites 69 Wc should also note m this connection that illiteracy 
among the adult population (for this purpose persons fourteen years 
of age and older) stood at 25 percent in 1952 Significantly, percent 
of whites and 102 percent of the nonwhitc group were so classified 
8 In what sorts oj famtltes do we live? 


For 1950, the census reported that there were in the United States 
about housohoIdC most of tth.ch tvero tamiUcs as dtfined 

MoSoiS 28300.«)0 were listed as urban and 

14^30,^ tscre^ classified as rural (The Bureau of the Census has 
defined urban «> include all pUees of 2500 or more inhabitants and 
the densely retded urban fringe- around eities of 50,000 or more. All 
other termoty ts classified as "rural-) The average number of persons 
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iJ, 000000 tnoperson households to 2,000,000 households of seven or 
more persons 


As a legal tnstuut.on, hou stable ,s the Amertcan famdy» One can 
onl) conjecture on the hasis of the stamt.es, but the number of mar 
riagcs has stajed constant and rclamely h.gh ever since the war jears 
While the year 19-I6 nas the highest year on record for the number 
of marriages pcrforraed-2^)I,(M5-every subsequent year has recorded 
a marriage rate at or above the average prewar figure It is expected 
that for several )ears to come the annual number of marriages will 
stand at about 1^00 000 The years since the war have also witnessed a 
stead) decline in the rate of divorce from a record 19-M 19-16 period 
The 390,000 divorces in I95i represented a drop of almost 40 percent 
since 1946 

Some serious educational questions are implicit in these figures 
regarding the American family We must ask to what extent the 
school IS contributing to these trends Is it preparing our youth 
adequately for the responsibilities of family life ^ Is u rending to absorb 
or appropriate functions vvhich are fundamentally familial m nature 
to the detriment of both family and school^ Consideration of both 
questions underscores the ever present need for improved coordination 
of home and school acrivitics, for more eflecwe relations between 
these two central American institutions 
9 In ivhat sorts of houses do ive Uec7 What are our homes Ii\e? 

Of the 42,800,000 occupied dwelling units reported by the Bureau 
of the Census for 1950, over 23 million, or approximately 55 percent, 
were occupied by their owners, while the remaining 19 million were 
tenant occupied Of these dwellings, 91 percent Here occupied by 
whites, 9 percent by nonwbitcs The 1950 reports on the condiCiofl of 
these houses stated that about six out of ten dwelling units m the 
United States had the essential plumbing facilmcs of private bath, 
private flush toilet, and hot running water, and were not dilapidated 
Due to prodigious efforts in the construction of new housing since 
the war, these data represent a very substantial improvement over the 
situation m 1940 Nevertheless, substandard conditions have by no 
means been ehminaced For example, the 1950 census reported thac^B 
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miUion d«ellmg units lacked private flush toilet facilities and nearlv 
14 million lacked priiate shouer or bathtub Less than half (43 per 
cent) of the rural farm housing nas found to haie inside piped 
mnning isater Central heating Mas absent from nearly 50 percent of 

km r°er’ ' The prob- 

lem remains acute ° o r 
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T=t>lcl7 POPULATION GROUPS. 1930 


Pisces of 1,000000 or rioic 
500W)-1.000000 
250000- 500000 
100.000- 250,000 
50000 100,000 

25.000. 50000 

10.000. 25000 

5.000- lOjXH) 

2,500- 5,000 

1.000- 2,500 
Rural territory 


Percent of 
total population 
115 
61 
55 
63 
59 
58 
79 
54 
43 
43 
360 


foiirw U S Cu.au of ibe Canos, U S Crnmi 0/ Powtoau TO Vol I 
(Washingion, D C., 1953) ’ 


tended to be appreciabiy more pronounced among young persons than 
among those abo\e forty five years of age 
The American commitment to the provision of equality of educa 
tional opportunity is complicated by the fact that sse move about 
so much Each section of the country is the inheritor in some metisure 
of the educational provisions made m some other region This m turn 
makes education a truly national problem It is no longer one which 
can be adequately handled on a localized or regional basis alone No 
aspect of the educational process is untouched by this phenomenon 
II To (vhat sorts of organizations Jo wc belong? Wkat are our 
affiliattons? 

One of our foremost historians, Arthur M Schlcsmgcr, has called 
us “A Nation of Joiners We Americans are prone to /oin associa 
tions, from tvorship to recreation and from reasons of necessity to 
reasons of social prestige Any complete dcscnption of the American 
tendency to organize would be lengthy indeed Perhaps our purpose 
here will be served if we note m brief the religious and workers’ 
organizations on the American scene Statistia of religiims affiliation 
arc variously computed by the more than 250 different religious 
denommations in the United States, for there are varying definitions 
of church membership employed Oier all. more than one out of 
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ever, mo Amer.cans .s a member of tome church The 
rh,p m rehgmus orgamzauons m 1954 «ar reported as or er 97.mm 
Table 2-8 indrares something of the distribution of this mem c p 
among the major religious bodies. 

Table M CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IK THE UNITED STATES, 1954 _ 


Denominatton 

Protestant bodies onct 50,000* 
Roman Catholic 
jrfttth congtcgations 
Eastern Orthodox 
Others 


Humber 

56 / 100 ^ 

32,500,000 

5,500,000 

2^,000 

2,500/»0 


5S 

34 

4 

2 

2 


‘Protestant denominations range from the Methodist Church with 9,150,000 
members and the Southern Baptist Convenuon with o\cr 7,800,000 through the 
Umtanan churches v;uh 86P00 to small local churches claiming as few as 50 
members 

Source Yearbook, of Amencan Churches, 19^6, (Kew York, Nauonal Counal 
of Churches of Christ in the United States of Amcnca, 1955) 


Approximately one out of every four members of the American 
labor force belongs to an organization dedicated to the adtanccmcnl 
of the micrcsis of Amcncan woiktngmcn In 1955, roughly 18,000,000 
members were reported for the organized labor unions of the United 
States 

Amencan Federation of Labor 10,900,000 

Congress of Industrial Organizauons 5,200,000' 

Other independent bbot organizations 1300,000 


If V.C add to these figures the membershtp m such professional as- 
sociations as those of the physicians, the teachers, the law7ers, the 
nurses, and so on, wc see esen mote clearly the extent to which the 
occupational life of the ascrage Amcncan is conditioned or at least 
maucnccd by organizations of this charaaer We deal m Part Six 
with sescral such organizations as they influence the conduct of 
education 


^ An..CIO m 1955, 
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12 Hoit' do u <r sfnrnd our letsure? 

In an can,. r co„n«>,„„ hc „o.cd the „p,d decrease wh.ch the 
inemicth cenlurj has seen in the average iiorh nceh, a drop from 
60 hours in im to 40 hour, m 1950 The obvious corollary^ is an 
increase m the number of hours available for nonoccupational, or 
leisure time actnitics Wc noted that xve spend on the average 5 cents 
out of cscry dollar on our recreation and amusement How do «e 
spend this time and money? 

The data for the postwar period on what are called consumpijon 
expenditures for recreational goods gitc us at least a rough measure 
of the American at his leisure From the niche! spent on recreation, 
by far the largest single portion— well above one penny out of the live 
—was spent on radio and television receivers, on phonographs and 
other musical instruments The other major items, measured by the 
expense involved, were (in order) 


Sports etjuipmcnt and participant recreation 

Motion pictures 

Hobbies 

Reading 

Admissions to sporting events 
Clubs and organizations 

Commercial amusements other than movies, theaters and athletics 
Legitimate theater, opera, concerts, etc 

These findings dramatize some rather striking changes m American 
recreational patterns which began to appear m the late 1940 s The 
abundant appeal of television, the mounting popularity of hobbies 
(perhaps foremost among these were gardening and photography), 
and the 'do it yourscir boom ail had the effect of depressing the 
amounts spent on motion pictures and other spectator amusements- 
At the same rime, such phenomena as suburbanization and the prev 
alencc of larger families resulted in markedly greater interest m 
participant recreation and thus m increased expenditures for sports 
equipment and toys 

In a later chapter we shall examine more closely the character ot 
certain of these recreational outlets Many charge the school with 
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responsibility for inadequate education in cultural appreciation They 
insist that the school must make special efforts to raise the standards 
o£ recreational activity Others maintain that education for basic skills 
and knowledge is all that the school can handle, that other agencies 
must work at the task of improving esthetic and literary tastes Few 
would deny, however, that the fact of increased and increasing leisure 

Lds":; rt Zui*^ 
o “r:" 

which our schools shmiM f are the routes 

directions .n cutcururl ,:\:ar 

=iid in administrative procedure Ire iX'Td P°'“=>’' 

data such as have here been all ton K n ‘^'"’“"ded, by 

d«r that educational po,i:y X72;r 

to grips with the crucial questions / ^ to come 

that the discussions to follow will hX clar/' b'’"' '' 
some solutions worthy of consideratio'Ii ' ’’ 

•-..-.-rr.rr"'™”’™ 

epon the conduct and organ”,.”" 'J" of a pop„|,„„n have 
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age" and ninth age led ,s most numttoust Hosv do these factors af 
icci the oemand for educatron^ 

5. What IS the normal life expectancy of an American at (a) hirth, (b) 
age 5, (c) age IS, (dj age 25, (e) age 40, (f) age 50, (g) age 65? What 
arc the imphcations of such data for educational policy? 

6. Population IV Me, note two different communities Community A is a 
war boom town setihog mio some sort of peacetime industrial stability, 
with a population preponderantly made up of factory workers under 
forty and thcir families Community B is an old established suburb of a 
large city peopled largely by retired business and professional people, 
where there is no industry, and the children are primarily from families 
of the mercantile and service enterprises essential to the community s 
existence. How would you contrast the educational problems hkely to 
arise in these two communiucs? 

7. Compare the data regarding amount of formal education and those de 
scribing the use of leisure time What conclusions arc warrantable? 

8. To what extent and m what specific respects do you feel that changing 
patterns in such matten as family organization, leisure time activity, 
and/or occupations should produce basic changes in the educational 
program? 
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CHAPTER 


The Abiding Principles 
of American Democracy 

It has beev said that democracy will die if n is ever concJusivdy 
defined Thu must not deter us from striving to understand its mean 
mgs and ns underlying values Democracy is not tangible, not concrete, 
and certainly not stable m its meanings NoncibeJcss, we must endeavor 
ceaselessly to capture its essence For if a society’s institutions must be 
built, tested, and fudged in terms of the values which that society 
cherishes, those values must be constantly in the forefront This study 
of American education takes as its basic premise, therefore, the convic 
tion that the schools, indeed the entire educational process, are 
established and maintained ultimately to perpetuate, foster, and 
strengthen the basic principles of democracy Wc cannot proceed on 
such a basis without an examination of the principles themselves 
The discussion which follows is an attempt to state and define those 
elements in the American value system which are essential, those 
principles by which wc live and svhich condition and govern (or 
should) our every action, if we m truth accept the democratic ethic 
as our standard Whar, then, are these principles and what do they 
mean^ What are the essential ingredients of American democracy, 
ivithin which American schools operate and svhich the schools exist 
to perfect and enhance^ In all humility, tsvelve such elements are 
presented They ace conceived as mutually indispensable, and no 
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CHAPTER 


The Abiding Principles 
of American Democracy 

It IMS BEEV SAID that democracy will die if n is ever conclusively 
defined This must not deter us from striving to understand its mean 
mgs and its underlying values Democracy is not tangible, not concrete, 
and certainly not stable m its meanings Nonetheless, we must endeavor 
ceaselessly to capture its essence For if a society's institutions must be 
built, tested, and judged in terms of the values which that society 
cherishes, those values must be constantly in the forefront This study 
of American education takes as us basic premise, therefore, the convic 
tion that the schools, indeed the entire educational process, are 
established and maintained ultimately lo perpetuate, foster, and 
strengthen the basic principles of democracy We cannot proceed on 
such a basis iMthout an examination of the principles themselves 
The discussion which follows is an attempt to state and define those 
elements m the American value system which are essential, those 
principles by tvhich we live and which condition and govern (or 
should') our every action, if we m truth accept the democratic ethic 
as our standard What, then, arc these principles and what do they 
mean^ What arc the essential ingredients of American democracy, 
within which American schools operate and which the schools exist 
to perfect and enhance? In all humility, twelve such elements are 
presented They arc conceived as muiually indispensable, and no 
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.ntcrence is mtended to suggest that some arc more rmporlam or mote 
crucial than others ^ 


Cultural Pluralism 

Contemporary social anthropologists hase suggested a term \%hich 
admirably expresses one of the primary facets of American democracy 
Noting, as i\e did earlier, the heterogeneous racial, national, and 
cultural origins of the American people, these social scientists see the 
United States as ‘culturally pluralistic” Whateier the American peo 
pie are, it is because of the contributions of countless diverse cultural 
groups Germans, English, Swedes, Chinese, Negroes, Jews, and many 
more But cultural pluralism as a democratic principle is more than 
the statement of the faa, it refers more basically to the chmatc of 
opinion which accepu and honors these cultural tributaries History 
records examples without number of the rejection by a national or 
racial group of the advantages of cultural exchange In all such cases, 
even down to out ow’n day, such unmtclhgent inhumanity has been 
the product of nondcmocratic regimes Conversely, therefore, one of 
the essential clemenls m the American democratic creed is the spirit 
of respect for and acceptance of the contributions of all cultures, races, 
nationalities, religions, on their own merits Out of the blending and 
the reformulation of these culturally unique elements emerges a 
stronger, more virile, and more humane whole This is democracy m 
America- 


Respect jor the Dignity of the Individual 


An emmem student of the contemporary Russian scene tells us that 
the Soviet Union js democratic with regard to all cultures and undemo- 
raue SMth tegnrd to all people He refers here to the fact that, m the 
^v.« Union, the central government affords considerable freedom 
lor the eapression of cultural uniqueness to the several member na- 
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The Pre-Eminence of Iniliiiilual Welfare 'll 

lions, -illoiving them to use the local language, en)oy local literature 
art music, and the like At least externally, here is an example of 
cultural pluralism m operation But the individual member of each 
cultural minority is regarded as of smaU consequence ^.s aiim and 

tyranny all through the ages Central to the 

the individual It uas to this I haopmess And it was 

. ( T liberty and the pursuit of happiness 

he rote of Lite, liberty, ai Churchill were attending 

to this that Franklin Roosevelt (he 

nhen they drafted the and want, free to 

individual should be enable jnce and reason dictate The 

express himself and uorship as uncoerced 

mdisldual human being h“ „^peril or impair the 

and unoppressed so long „ the rights of 

essential to American democracy 
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inference is intended ,o suggest that some are more important or more 
crucial than others ^ 


Cultural Pluralism 

Contemporary social anthropologists have suggested a term which 
admirably expresses one of the primaiy facets of American democracy 
Noting, as we did earlier, the heterogeneous racial, national, and 
cultural origins of the Arocncan people, these social scientists see the 
United States as ‘culturally pluralistic’ Whatever the American peo- 
ple are, it is because of the contributions of countless diverse cultural 
groups Germans, English, Swedes, Chinese, Negroes, Jews, and many 
more But cultural pluralism as a democratic principle js more than 
the statement of the fact, ic refers more basically to the climate of 
opinion which accepts and honors these cultural tributaries History 
records examples without number of the rejection by a national or 
racial group of the advantages of cultural exchange In all such cases, 
even down to our o\Vn day, such unintelligent inhumanity has been 
the product of nondemocraiic regimes Conversely, therefore, one of 
the essential elements in the American democratic creed is the spirit 
of respea for and acceptance of the contributions of all cultures, races, 
nationalities, religions, on tketr own merits Out of the blending and 
the reformulation of these culturally unique elements emerges a 
stronger, more virile, and more humane whole This is democracy in 
America 


Respect for the Dignity of the Individual 


An eminent student of the contemporary Russian scene tells us that 
the Soviet Union is democratic wilh regatd to all cultures and undemo- 
cratic sMth icgaid to all people He refers here to the fact that, m the 
^viet Union, the cemtal government affords considerable freedom 
lor the expression of cultural uniqueness to the several member na 


Cot'fsr. ColomW Umymty ^ ^ Foundations of Education Teachers- 
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non,, allo-wng .hem .0 use ,ho local la„suage, copy local keram„, 
r , music, and the hkc At feast externally, here „ an example of 
ett ton plttraltsm tn operation Bat the todtvtdnal member of each 
cultural mrnortty ts regarded as of smaU consequence hts aims and 
aspirations, his likes and dislikes, his tndividitahty arc ignored Wrthin 
the relattselj superficial framework of freedom to participate in the 
expression of certain harmless cultural patterns, the individual loses 
his identity completely This, too, has been the general result tilth 
tyrann> all through the ages 

Such a condition is the antithesis of democracy Central to the 
cJcmocrntic faith is respect for human personality and the dignity of 
the indiNidual It uas to this that Jefferson addressed himself when 
he w rote of Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’ And jt was 
to this that Frankhn Roosevelt and Winston Churchill were attending 
\%hcn they drafted the Atlantic Charter, with its concern that the 
individual should be enabled to live free from fear and want, free to 
express himself and worship as conscience and reason dictate The 
indisidual human being has a right to live his own life, uncoerced 
and unoppressed, so long as he in turn docs not imperil or impair the 
welfare and happiness of others, so long as he respects the rights of 
others to that to which he considers himself entitled This, coo, is 
essentia! to American democracy 

T/te Pre-Eminence of Individual IF elfare 

It must follow from the preceding that the welfare of the individual 
IS a democratic society’s primary concern Again, for nondemocratic 
cultures in antiguity and m the imd twentieth century, the welfare 
of the state or the monarchy or the party has been elevated whifc 
concern for individual well being has been depressed, ignored, or 
indeed condemned as evil Democracy in the United States, however, 
holds that the only justification for sovcramcots, states, social mstitu 
ttoiui of any deicnption muxt ultimately be found m 
contribution to i.cifarc, happiness, and dignity Thu means 

of course, that the tndiv.dual rs superior to any agency created ,n hu 
interest or for h.s service and that ultimately, agam. the appropriate 
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role of such institutions must be deBned in terms of their relation to 
individuals To cite but a single example a man is accused of offense 
against the laws which society has enacted for its protection It would 
be much more efficient, expeditious, and mcxpcnsisc if, when the court 
of origmal jurisdiction finds him guilty, sentence were immediately 
imposed But the concern of a democracy for individual welfare allows 
for the right of appeal and retrial The rights of the individual take 
precedence even over the institutions established to protect those rights 
American democracy would be a very different thing were this ele- 
ment disavowed or denied 


Civil Liberties 

And what arc these rights which democratic institutions arc designed 
to guarantee protea, and promote’ Essentially, they are found most 
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prmLcfoT Th'y nre beyond .be po.v„ or 

r fllso>crnme„,s, pomes, muns, or leg.slo,u„ to r«,„ct or 
^bmlgc They moy no. be abrogoted or denied even by popokr 
mojormes, save only as .be ex.ens.vely safeguarded amendment pro 
cedure pros.des Only .bus could they be ,n .rulb secure and only 
thus can a democracy exist Amencan democracy required such a 
principle 


Separfit/on of Church and State 

From among the freedoms enumerated above, many would point 
to one as the linchpin of democracy m America This one is the 
freedom of religious expression The original settlements on these 
shores were m large measure the direct result of an absence of reh 
gious tolerance rn Europe The chief instruments of our beginnings 
as a nation~the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the ilill of Rights~te$tif> to an intense commitment to the proposition 
that (to use the memorable words of Madison) religion, or the duty 
uhich we owe to our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can 
be directed onJ) by reason and conviction according to the free 
dictates of conscience ” 

It was believed essential, therefore, that religion be freed bora any 
dependence upon the support of the civil state, save as the state strove 
to uphold the principle of freedom itself True spiritual independence 
was seen to be impossible of realization if churches were to be subject 
to the dictates or controls of the state Equally, full freedom in the 
secular political sphere was felt to be jeopardized as particular churches 
or sects exercised controls over civil affairs At the same time, as the 
number and variety of religious denominations in America multiplied 
ever more rapidly, it became obvious that the traditional alliance of 
the civil government with particular churches was incompatible with 
the idea of freedom for all forms of belief The only possible position 
open fo a state, in a society committed to complete freedom of reh 
gjous expression and convinced that preferential treatment of certain 
faiths frustrated the achievement of that freedom, was absolute 
neutrality The only means of maintaining that neutrality was to 
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drafted by men \\ho were the inheritors or apostles of the new status 
of human reason Faith in mankind and in the incMtabdity of his 
perfection was the underlying premise for the promulgation of the 
doctrine of inalienable, natural nghts That faith required an incrcas- 
mg place for human reason m the management of temporal matters; 
its certain corollary was a government democratic in form and spirit. 

There are those who find this dream totally irrelevant to the conduct 
of contemporarv affairs They tell us that recent history has conclu 
sively proved that human progress is not incMtable and that to base a 
system of governmem or a philosophy of hfe upon any such outmoded 
con^pt ,s folly indeed But democracy cannot shed its heritage so 
^.ly or so glibly After more than a century and a half of experience 
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social, political, and religious views, they also reflect subscription to 
some conception of economic We For .he United States, the economy, 
the business of mahmg a living, has ahvays been regarded as an area 
in which opportunity for individual initiative and creativity must be 
protected and encouraged Perhaps in no other sphere has philosophical 
and pol tical control ersy been so acute, but the nation has never de 
patted from the principle that, with due regard for the general welfare, 
freedom for economic endeaxor is essential 
It IS quite true that economic activity today is far more close])' 
regulated, by government and by business itself, than in earlier times 
This condition leads some to insist that true freedom of enterprise is 
no more, that it vanished with the laisscz faire theories and the ‘rugged 
mdiMdualtsm” of the nineteenth century But it is well to remember 
that at no period in our history has the economy been totally free, 
we have always insisted upon some elements of control m the social 
interest We have come to speak, with pride, of the American ‘mixed 
economy, signifying an acceptance of and a belief m the operation, 
side by side, of prnaie and public (that is governmental) enterprise 
The fact remains, however, that the core of the American democratic 
tradition as applied to economic affairs is the belief in the freedom of 
the individual— merchant, manufacturer, farmer, or landlord— to 
conduct his business at the highest possible level of independence 
consistent with the general good His status as an individual and his 
potential contribution to the social progress for which America stands 
are fully realized only as this freedom of enterprise is protected and 
promoted 


Peaceful Change 

The Age of Reason was revolutionary in the strongest sense of the 
term With a few notable exceptions, such as Athenian democracy at 
cerain periods, the kind of change or progress to which democracy 
„ dedicated bad ahvays been accompanied previously by strife and 
bloodshed Such movements were regarded 

others as revolutions, to paraphrase /aiiaharlaj Nehru 'h' “““J 
which succeeded was hailed as a revolotiou, while the revolution 
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{ailed was damned as a mnimy So it had alviais been m W«em 
history But the men o{ the enlightenment demanded cons.deia^tt 
£oi the power of the mind over the brute force of authority Th 
founders of the United States goiernmcnt, steeped m the nctv tradi 
tion, were the prime movers of a successful mutiny, a revolution Thej 
were dedicated to the protection of human tights and the promotion 
of human happiness The hind of society they sought to establish was 
committed to change, to progress, even of a revolutionary character, 
but It was also committed to the advancement of human wellbeing 
Were the t\\o forever irreconalable^ No' ihc enlightenments 
ansvvei Human piogiws can be achieved peacefully, tf human reason 
vs gnen full freedom to operate. Social instituuons must be so Of' 
ganized as to encourage and guarantee that freedom 
The American government from its inception provided for what 
has very appropriately been called the “msiituuonalj 2 ation of revolu- 
tion,” The Constitution rccognixes the meviubiliiy of change and 


provides for the orderly, nonsiolent consummation of basic reorganiza- 
tion, indeed reconstitution of American institutions Recognizing, a5 
Jefferson had noted, that one of man’s natural rights was the right to 
revolt against oppressuc authority, the founders attempted to prevent 
such resolt from resulting in war and chaos The fifth arucle of the 
Constiimion, which outlines the procedures whereby the document 
may be amended, vs the guarantee to the people that they shall have 
the last word, that uith them rests the ultimate authority But it 
charges the people with the responsibility for modifying basic mstitu 
tions through peaceful means, through the respect of the rights snd 
the dignity of all persons Peaceful change— the appeal to reason, to 
imcUigence, a government by persuasion rather than coercion This 
principle, novel and unique as it may have been at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, (‘A constitutional mode of altering the 
^nsinution is, perhaps, what has never been known among mankind 
before So spole James Iredell m the North Carolina ratification 
comcntion m July 1788) has surely become at once a foundation stone 
and a buttress to the democratic way 
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F rce Public Education 


What assurance .s there that human reason ,s equal to the charge 
here laid upon it? The answer would seem to be, perhaps, that there 
IS no mcontesiable assurance but that human reason is, to use Lincoln’s 
words, ■ the last best hope of earth ’ Can a government which is based 
upon the assumption that human tMelhgence is capable of ordering 
human affairs neglect any measures which might increase the ca 
pacitics and potentialities of that intelligence? The answer, it seems 
clear, is an unequwocal no 

“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free m a state of civilization, 
wrote Jefferson, 'it expects what never was and what never wdl be” 


The enure historj of the American people has demonstrated the un 
failing national belief m the essentiality to democracy of education 
Public education has been sponsored and maintained on the most 
extensu e scale know n to man Private and parochial schools have been 
protected, occasionally subsidized, by a government expressing the 
popular conviction that education must be encouraged 
The present status of American public education has not been 
achieved without a struggle But two fundamental conditions for 
education m the United States seem to have been conclusively es 
tabhshed, conditions essential to education in and for democracy 


Bncfij stated these two essentials arc (1) there should be a publicly 
supported, publicly controlled system of schools, not under the 
authority of any private or spcaal segment of society This does not 
mean that nonpubhc schools are incompaublc with this ideal On the 
contrary, inevitable coroWsiy to the prinaplcs of cultural pluralism 
and ircedom of expression is the n^t to establish schools for the 
effective representation of different points of view But democracy 
also requires schools beyond the conaol of any fractional group or 
mwomy interest (2) These pnblie jcboob should be freely avaibbfc 
Free publjc education means education which is conducted by the 
public for Its own service and must not be denied to anyone on ae 
Lnt of Its cost Supported by general ta»tKm, freed from the netes 
stty of tunton charges, education ,s truly public when it ,s ava, able 
to all, regardless of wealth, social pnsttton, geograph, eal location, race. 
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or other conditions It is all too clear that subscription to the principle 
of free public education has not guaranteed equal educational op- 
pormni^ But with an educational program restricted to those who 
could afford to pay for it, democracy’s obligations would be impossible 
of fulfillment If integral to democracy arc such elements as respect 
for human dignity and individual welfare, freedom of expression, and 
reliance upon human intelligence, surely essential to their realiza- 
tion IS a free public educational system 
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Too statements from the opening l,„es of this chapter require 
rencranon That this rental of principles represents the ideal rather 
than the rcaht) is, or should be, obvious to everyone For each of the 
tu civ c essential mgredicnts, the gap between the actual and the ideal is 
extremely wide, indeed, there is sharp difference of opinion as to 
whether for some of them the gap ts wider or narrower than it was m 
Washington’s day For each, a long list of examples could be presented 
to shoiv how far we arc from complete realization of the faith we 
preach and hold dear Again we address those who, scoffingly or 
cjnicallj, denounce the principles as meaningless To this denunciation 
we cannot subscribe, as motive forces m our scKiety (an international 
society now) these principhs, these ideals are surely more powerful 
than ever But we have far to go 
A reminder is entered, too, that these twelve essentials should not, in 
deed cannot, be considered independcnil) None of them operate in a 
vacuum, all must be viewed and analyzed m their relations to and 
their effects upon the others That which we call American democracy 
rs not merely a sort of sum of items added together It is rather more 
like the basic themes of a great symphony, whose harmonies depend 
upon orchestration and whose beauties are the product of reverent 
and dedicated cooperation 

Finally, a word about the relation of all this to American education. 

It would be possible to present, following each of the twelve principles, 
illustrations without end of the role of the schools in making democ- 
racy work As the real is farther from the ideal, so then is the job of 
the schools more clearly demonstrable and more vital Surely, more 
than any other social institution, the schools of America, both public 
and private, have the obhgauon and the high privilege of striving to 
meet this challenge As we examine philosophies of education, cur- 
ricula, teaching methods, administrative procedures, and some of the 
countless cultural influences which impinge upon the work of the 
schools. It behooves us to consider them ail in the light of the purposes, 
the ideals, the essential morality of democracy There can be no more 
crucial call to Americans of the mid twentieth century than this 
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QUESTIO>S FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QCESTIOA What aic the ahtdiag pitncip'cs of American dcmocraq’ 
What arc the essential ingredienu,” the iilctU tshosc remosal or abroga 
non tsonU make of American democrac> something eUe-eilhcr non 
American or nondcmocratic' 

1 Can )ou concene of a democracj uith substantiall) dificrent ideals from 
those ssc hold’ In other words, is it possible for 3 societ> to sttisc to- 
s ard somesshat different goals (under, of course, different ensiron 
menial conditions) and )et remain a democracy? 

2 Is there anj priority of significance or importance here’ Arc some of 
these essential ingredients more essential than others’’ If, conceivably, 
you were forced to abandon all but one, which one do you think you 
would be most likely to cherish Why’ 

3 What is the responsibility of a teacher who finds that his school is fad 
mg to support and promote one or more of these ideals because of the 
pressure of the adult community surrounding the school’ 

4 What imporunt changes or modifications m American ideals has our 
hutory produced’ 

5 How far would you be willing to go m assigning to the schools of your 
community responsibility for promoting these ideals’ What social prob- 
lems might be foreseen’ 

6 Wluit would you cite as the most significant or impressive illustrations 
of the principle of ‘ insmuiionalizaiion of revolution'” What other 
changes of this character do you believe are currently in the making’ 
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CHAPTER 


The United States 
and World Leadership 

For A\fERfc<NS the facts of life m n)id<enii3jy arc anything but 
pleasant; they are stark, brutal, and fnghtenmg But they are also 
challenging The context of world conditions confronts the American 
people, and their schools, with a challenge of larger dimensions and 
more profound significance than at any time in iheir history 
As fames Conant, when President of Harvard, so aptly said, we hve 
today in a “divided world,” a world of two opposing systems of ideas, 
two primary concentrations of power One of these, the communist 
camp, IS committed to— or at least expects, anticipates, and operates 
to hastcn~thc destruction of ihe other, the democratic order Ap 
proximatcly 800 million people can with some confidence be said to 
be under the domination of the communist or Soviet regime, while 
possibly as many as 500 million can be listed as belonging to the 
democratic side Another 700 nnllion or more of the world’s people 
are, at least nominally, not connected or committed to cither protag- 
onist, or are attempting to maintain a measure of neutrality. 

The IJmted States Versus the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 

Two great nations stand as the leaders of these two basic conflicting 
segments of the world, the U S A and the U. S S R Each of these 
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„auo.s repr«ea« a way of l.fe almost tomlly antagon.snc .o .hat 
defended and promoted by the other ^ns.der, for ^ 

light of our previous discussion of the abiding principles of 
dLocracy, the foUowmg ten cctral features of the communis 
Soviet philosophy as it actually operates 


Absence of religious liberty 

Rigid and complete censorship of press and asscmbl) 

Stale supremacy o\er the rights and dignity of the individual 
Political dictation in science, htcratoic, and the arts 
Emphasis upon conquest by means of revolution and subterfuge 
Legitimacy of human slavery on an unprecedented scale 
Disavowal of social class but ctcauon of distina and ever more divergent 
social castes 

Education completely dominated by one political party 
Elimination of any minority 
Enthronement of a pohucal elite 

When there is added to this listing the underlying Marxist principle 
that history points to the inevitable death of democratic capiiahstn, 
becomes clear that the two systems arc irrevocably in opposition 
The fundamental conflict is accentuated when we note that the 
leading democratic nation is the most productive and powerful 
economic unit ever developed by man, while the U S S R is po- 
tentially at least equally rich in natural resources and is vastly stronger 
m manpower The data rcMcwed m Chapter 2 testify to the material 
and economic strength and the still unrealized potential, which arc 
the sources of American power It is important to see this jn relation 
to a Soviet economic system which, while far less productive than 
the American is nevertheless dedicated m Lenin's words, to overtake 
and surpass the economy of the United States in the shortest possible 
time The records of Sosiet piodueuois are startling anti inescapable 
evidence that the differential is not necessarily destined to remain 
unchanged On the contrary, the Soviet economy is, m its ossn ssay, 
dynamic and expanding The unprecedented and prodigiously sue 
cBsful military efforts of these two powers in World War 11 svere 
themselves examples of their tremendous economic capaatics It is 
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The United Nations Organization 

Both these netionSj fo!lo%\ing upon their alliance in World War II 
to defeat totahnnan fascism, ucrc parties to the establishment and 
organization of machinery for the regulation of international behavior 
This, the United Nations organization, is the most elaborate and far 
reaching instrument ever to be applied by man to the soJiiCfon or 
pretention of international problems Essentially, the United Nations 
consists of tuo major bodies, their efforts aided and amplified by a 
number of special commissions, and departments The first of these 
bodies IS the General Assembly This is a legislature representative of 
all the member nations and in vvhich all have equal status, it is the 
dehberattte and policymaking organ of the United Nations Acting 
in an cxccuii\e capacity is the Security Cbuncil, in effect a committee 
of the General Assembly The Security Council, composed of five 
permanent members (Great Britain, France, Nationalist China, 

U. S S R.U S A) and representatives elected by the General 
Assembly, was intended to serve as the spearhead of United Nations 
action This function has been seriously restricted by the institution 
of a veto power in the hands of the five permanent members Used 
effectively and often by the Soviet Union, the veto has, since the 
inception of the United Nations, operated to prevent the transaction 
of much important international business, notably the proposals of 
the democratic bloc for the control of atomic energy However, m the 
absence of the Souet delegate, the Security Council took positive and 
drastic action in meeting the problem posed by the invasion ot South 
Korea m June 1950 The United Nations has become, at one and the 
same time, a central battleground for the Soviet-communist and 
democratic forces and the institution svhich represents the hopes of 
hundreds of millions for an effective approach to the problem of 
international peace 

Any discuision. hnnev.r brirf, of tho Umtod Nations and the pan 
the United States must play in its functioning should be sufficient o 
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demonstrate conclus.vely ,ust how dead is the possibility of isola- 
tionism in America Granted that some strongholds of consequence 
of isolationist sentiment still exist m the United States, it is neserthe- 
less undeniably true that the United States could not, esen if it so 
willed, withdraw from the rest of the svorld and attempt to lire alone. 

onever invitmg such a prospea may sound, it is pure wishful 
Amhing The United States stands today as the leader of the demo- 
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tcntnl causes of »ar betucen the txvo powers Rccogmzmg what they 
conccncd lo be an nrestsabh expansionism by which the communist 
5>stem IS mo\ccl some concluded that the only hope for world peace 
and concorrl Jay m a democratic program of bowing to the mevuable 
Compromise A second alternative w-as dose hm to the first— the 
policy of compromise We must, it was argued find a mod»j 
a pattern for cocMstence on this planet, so that both blocs can live, if 
not in harmony and brotherhood at least in peace and with some 
degree of security The two systems, it was held must reach some 
common ground on matters of territorial expansion and control of 
trade and markets, of the patterns for diplomatic relations and the 
like Without such minimal agreement both sides are doomed It was 
conceded, by those of this mind that for even this degree of accord 
to be realized compromise was essential, but here on i>ot^ sides The 
democracies and the United States in particular, should take the lead 
in endeaiormg to discover the areas of possible agreement and in 
making dear our intention lo meet the Russians halfway This posi 
non asked for a spine of tolerance and for a willingness to see the 
other fellow s point of view World peace and harmony, in short, 
were felt to he only in the discovery of a working compromise, and 
It was up to the United States to show the w ay 
Containment A third approach saw no possibility of compromise 
and Mi that concessions would sene only to neaken the conceding 
side Those of this view held that American and democratic policy 


should be based upon active resistance to communism wherever it 
might appear Such a pohey involved a definite commitment by the 
democracies to defend, with arms if necessary, the peoples within 
their sphere and required the United States as leader of the demo- 
cratic bloc, to shoulder the chef responsibility for that defense This, 
in turn, necessitated a clear decision and an unequivocal pronounce 
ment as to the extent of this responsibility In sum, this policy called 
upon the United States and its allies to draw a line on the map saymg 
to the communist enemy this far and no farther This represents the 
boundary between your worid arrd on«-cro« K at your prurl- Only 
thus, many were convinced, could the democratic peoples hare any 
assurance of immun.ty from commumst expans.on.sm 
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Making Democracy Work. A fourth policy pattern « ent even beyond 
this It reiected concession or compromise as ineffectual and found mill 
tary preparedness in itself insulKcicnt This approach demanded aggres 
sive democratic action to advance democracy, not merely to restrain 
communism but to reduce and eventually destroy its influence The 
adherents of this position insisted that, both m foreign affairs and at 
home, American policy must operate to demonstrate democracy’s 
pmential for human good In domestic matters, the United States 
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had, bji !95fi deeded not to rely very heavily npon policcr o£ 
compromite tuth the Soviet Union Com, deration of the divergence 
in basic values and ideals as between the too blocs seemed to leave 
small basis upon which to begin to build effective compromise Post 
vvar dealings vvilh the communist opposition gave little evidence that 
the dcpcndabilify essential for mucua) trust was present Various 
djpJomaJjr and mihiary agreements mt/i tJie communist nations had 
been dishonored as members of the Soviet bloc continued their efforts 
to cvpand There uas apparent little reason to place much faith in 
securing peace and stability by such a route 
Uncjucstionably, the United States had accepted the responsibilities 
and demands implicit m a policy of containment The Korean action 
on the part of the Arncncan government was, perhaps, the most 
decisive indication of this resolve This was followed by other evidences 
that, as a member of the United Nations, the United States had 
commuted itself to a program of withstanding further communist 
expansion 

Most important, however, was the adoption by the United States 
of a policy of attempting to demonstrate the validity, the health, and 
the humanity of the democratic uay The national attitude increas 
ingly came to reflect the recognition that we are not here confronted 
by military poner alone If we were, the task would be infinitely 
simpler Our opposition consists of ideas, a philosophy of life, a 
genuine counterreligion It mounts a great military force, but the 
menace is primarily spiritual and political, not military Can wc ex 
pect to resist or defeat a philosophy on the battlefield'* Again, history 
seems clearly to have demonstrated the futility, the danger of holding 
to any such belief The Christian teligioa and American democracy 
have thrived on battles, it is naive to assume that communism inighc 
fare differently Thus, the ever more insistent call, not for the abandon- 
ment of military resistance, which is deemed an inescapable obligation, 
but for the expansion of the democratic effort to include counterattack 
on the spiritual and ideological levels as well 
Recent deielopments have made tt abundantly dear that, m me 
final analysis, ir must be this last approach which udl eventually 
claim the victory The changes in the personnel and patterns of Sovir 
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Making Democracy Work. A fourth policy pattern « ent even beyond 
this It reiccted concession or compromise as incdcctual and found mili- 
tary preparedness in itself insufficient This approach demanded aggres 
sivc democratic action to advance democracy, not mcrck to restrain 
mmmunism but to reduce and eventually destroy its inffuence The 
herents of this position insisted that, both in foreign affairs and at 
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no« had, by m decided not to rely very hcavtiy upon policies of 
compromise n.th tlie Soviet Union Consideration of the divergence 
in basic \alucs and idcaJs as between the two blocs seemed to leave 
small basis upon uhich »o begin to bmid cfaivc compromise Post 
dealings M«h the communist opposition gave little evidence that 
the dependability essential for mutual trust was present Various 
diplomatic and miJifary agreements with the communist nations had 
been dislionorcd as members of the Soviet bloc continued their efforts 
to expand There was apparent little reason to place much faith in 
securing peace and stability by such a route 
Unquestionably, the United States bad accepted the responsibilities 
and demands implicit m a policy of containment The Korean action 
on the part of ihc American government was, perhaps, the most 
decisne indication of this resolve This was followed by other evidences 
that, as a member of the United Nations, the United States had 
committed itself to a program of withstanding further communist 


expansion 

Most important, however, was the adoption by the United States 
of a policy of attempting to demonstrate the validity, the health, and 
the humanity of the democratic way The national attitude meteas 


ingly came to reflect the recognition that we are not here confronted 
by military power alone If we were, the task would be infinitely 
simpler Our opposition consists of ideas, a philosophy of life, a 
genuine counterreligion It mounts a great military force, but the 
menace is primarily spiritual and political, not military Can we ex 
peer to resist or defeat a philosophy on the battlefield^ Again history 
seems clearly to have demoDsiratcd the futility, the danger of holding 
to any suck belief The Christian religion and American democracy 
have thrived on battles, it is naive to assume that communism might 
fare differently Thus, the ever more insistent call, not for the abandon- 
ment of military resistance, which is deemed an inescapable obligation, 
but for the expansion of the deinocranc effort to include counterattack 
on the spiritual and ideological levels as well 
Recent developments have made it abundantly clear that, in the 
final analysii. it wttt b' thia Ian approach nhich will 
claim the victory The changes in the personnel and patterns of So i t 
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government and foreign relations since the death of Stalin have been 

marked Some believe that these developments signify a fundamental 

reorientation in Russian attitudes which will profoundly advance 

international harmony Others warn that these arc all surface manifesta- 

tions^, *at basic Soviet objectives have not changed, and that the chief 

symbols of human freedom are still altogether absent from the Rus- 
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What IS reall) at stake m this svar' Before all else ,t ,s freedom and 
the requirement thit Goxernments should not act arbitrarily but accord 
in;; to law Where the West can (oruty Free Asia [and we should 
hst Africa and South America as nellj m its hbemj instincts is by demon 
stratinp persuasnely that ordered liberty « more likely to produce rapid 
social progress than ts authoritananum * 


Education and the Facts of Life 

In such a context, what is the role of the American school? A ma;or 
requirement of any such book as this m these times is to attempt to 
clarify and to implement the responsibilities of Ameiican education 
for the enhancement and adsancement of democracy At this point 
it seems appropriate to suggest certain general obJigauons which the 
current uorld position of the United States, so briefly and roughly 
tlcscfibed here, makes mandatory for the schools and teachers of 
America 

First, ir seems clear, American education has a responsibility foe 
building in our youth an awareness of the realities of the world scene 
Education would be inadequate which faded to bring to students an 
understanding of the present international position of the United 
States and a sense of the history which led to that posiuon Equally 
negligent, nay, harw/uJ, wouJd be an education which ignored or 
neglected contact with the present status and cultural histones of 
other peoples, especially the major allies and the chief communist 
opponents Our schools would be inadequate if they faded to afford 
some insight into the economic factors which condition life on this 
earth and which underhe so much of the world s current torment 
In the second place, American schools have a duty to bring students 
face to face with the great, the aignifieittlt. the challetigreg ideas and 
J Manchester Guardian Weekly Jaoatiy 12 1956 lot cs miot 
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ideals of men-not just the concepts and precepts which form the 
basis of the democratic ethic, but the baste postulates and principles of 
communism and other antagonistic philosophies as well No sound 
understanding of the threat to democracy is to be obtained by a re- 
usal to examine and to analyze the substance of that threat The 
moving political ideologies of our ume must receive a high place in 
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r«pom,b,I.ly dors no,, canno,. end n.th ,he „udy of the docnmen,, 
legal deanon,, or j.atmcs. m the Un„ed State, or elsewhere, wh.ch 
protect or gnarantee human Itbert, The underlying rclanonshtp of 
the presence or absence of these freedoms and the presence o, absence 
of detnoctac) must come crystal clear to every Amertean school child 
Then the reasons for the importance of the role of the United States 
in the contemporary worW become sclf<\idcnt, and the significant 
contribution of the individual Amencan citizen becomes obvious 
American jouth must learn and know of the grave dehne^usnetss 
which color the application of democracy in his own country and must 
understand his personal responsibility to work for their elimination 
He must become aware of the mesmng of those deficiencies to peoples 
in other lands who ha\e accepted or may be led to accept American 
democratic leadership And, finally, he must himself be inspired to 
assume responsibility for the character of the liberties en;oycd by 
peoples m all nations As a citizen in the country which has assumed 
the place of leadership among the nations dedicated to democracy 
as the only truly humane way of life, he cannot escape this obligation 
It IS the job of the American school to help prepare him to assume it 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 


BASIC OUSSTIOV To wfut cxtcnt, and specifically with respect to what areas 
or issues, docs world peace depend upon the relinquishment of national 
so>creignty? Do )ou believe that the United States should grant to the 
United Nations final responsibility in certain matters^ What are the im 
plications of jour position for the conduct of education in the United 
StSKS? 


3 To what extent are Americans justified in assuming that, because they 
are democratic, our institutional patterns (in government, economics, 
and education, for example) arc appropriate for the other peoples of 
the earth? To what extent, in our administration of occupied countries. 

,s It sound to introduce education on the American plan»^ 

1 How can the schools most effectively help to desriop a world view. 

‘ ,„t.taa„o™l tyntpathy, a gvnu.nc fcd.ng «f j™' f 

tolerance, and a teal wotH bmAerUnets' \Vh« l.n* of Conner, meth 
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odt. approaches, devices, etc, seem to you appropriate and Irkely to be 
effeeme’ 

3 Can the schools effeenvely do the ,ob mdreated m Question 2 without 
weakening then effort to strengthen and promote the abiding pnncip es 
oi American democracy? U there m any sense a conflict here? It so, ho%v 
IS It to be resol\ed? 

4 What IS the role of education in “preparedness,’' le, to v.hat extent 
should (or must) American schools shoulder the responsibility of prep- 
aration for war? Does this contradict or tend to nullify any c0orts that 
might be made to the ends indicated in Question 2? 

5 Must the United States initiate and mainuin a program of 'onisersal 
military training? What are the educational implications of such a 
policy? 

6 Do you consider it wise for the United States to spend billions of dol- 
lars for foreign industrial, agricultural, and cultural rehabilitation as 
proposed in President Trumans famous ' Point Four ’ program? What 
are some of the implications of such a policy for life tn the United 
Sutes? 
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The stud> of anthropolog) reicals that most societies have organized 
mme machinery or procedures for educating their young, deliberately 
feigned ,0 produce certain desired results or to present other unde 
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CHAPTER 



Traditionalist Approacfies 
to Education 


For rrANv the word “tradcetonal’ connotes somcthjng undcsiraMe or 
jmpractjcal because, by imphattion, that which js traditional is held 
to be old fashioned, outmoded, ill suited to contemporary demands 
Thus, in many circles, traditional art, or music, or architecture is 
scorned, or at least dismissed lightly, as being out of tune tvith the 
times, as perpetuating old and outdated ideas or forms So, too, with 
aspects of human behavior he who clings to patterns of conduct or 
social values tvhich held sway m an earlier period is frequently 
ridiculed or denounced by those who consider themselves more up to 
date In education, the label traditionalist often automatically summons 
up visions of anaent pracijccs, medieval curricula, or old world 
schoolmasters which he who claims to be modern cannot accept 
“Traditional' is not so conceived here No tciMdious connotation is 
intended or implied in this discussion, rather, we are attempting to 
describe what we call the traditionalist point of view jn education 
He who IS contemporary in the best sense vnii sxrrtrfy sdnut rfnrc fer 
dismiss something merely because it is traditional, i e , derived from 
an earlier time and cultural climate, is altogether indefensible The 
term is applied, therefore, to suggest those cducauonal philosophies 
which, over a relatively long period of time, bare been honored and 
respected by a significant portion of Western civilization As such, 
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they represent segments of educational thought uhich cannot be over- 
looked or minimized or uncritically cast aside 
No doubt everyone engaged in the ssorh of education or seriously 
gaseous of Its relevance to human life represents a someishat 
unique and individualized educational philosophy Generalization 
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schools. Th,s ,s not the contemporary phenomenon tvhtcb most 
conciusttely tllostrater and ecemphfies the Christian tradition at nork 
m American education. For that «c must turn to the educational 
philosoph) and practice svhich goiern the conduct of parochial or 
ocnominational education, the schools supported and maintained hy 
the sanous churches Most important, most sismficam, and roost 
poll erf ul of these is the system of education administered by the 
Roman Catholic Church 


The educational philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church rs the 
product of many minds and many centuries It is usually referred to as 
scholasticism, so named after the medieval church '‘schoolmen" 
Scholasticism as a philosophy encompassed the system of theological 
and philosophical teaching upheld by the Christian church of the 
Middle Ages As such, it represented the dominant medieval approach 
to life and education This system was challenged m the thirteenth 
century by the appearance of many “new’ ideas and much “new" 
knonJedge (“new’ because rediscovered after centuries of oblivion) 
from Aristotle and the ancient uorld St Thomas Aquinas, in his 


Sumtna Theologxca synthesized the new with the scholastic old, 
reconciling the two m conformity with church doctrine The old name 
was retained, however The educational work of the church was 
systematized and extended, particularly under the driving force of 
Ignatius Lojola and the Society of /esus, which he founded at the 
time of (he Protestant Reformation It is essentially a modern counter 
part of this composite that stands now as the Roman Catholic approach 


to education 

The aim or chief objective of Catholic education is most succinctly 
and clearly stated in the encyclical of Pope Pius XI (1929) on Cbmuan 
Education of Youth The aim “to form the true Christian the 
true and finished man of character” The true Christian, however, is 
conceived in universal rather than merely earthly terms He is con 
ceived as destined for ultimate salvation, ‘ The sublime end for which 
he was created,” and therefore the real and basic purpose of education 
IS to prepare man for that last and ullnnate state It is noteiiorthy 
that this IS not regarded solely as an other iiorHIy object, le, hence 
iroprleal from the standpoint of ,h.s i™rWs needs On the contrary. 
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It IS held that he who is educated in such a context must logically and 
of necessity be well prepared for the duties and functions of this life 
as well In other words, good citizenship on this earth is an inescapable 
corollary of an educational program governed by a conception of the 
requirements of the life hereafter This approach insists that he who 
IS schooled under such a philosophy approximates more closely than 
m any other way true frecdom-thc intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
freedom which comes from the grace of God 
The Roman Cathol.c Church holds that tt, and ,t alone, received 
nr7 Chnst the mo essent.als for any educattonal 
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daclopmcnt nh.ch ,s outside the scope of the ChurehV roucem The 
Church s responsibility is to educate “man svhole and entire' -spmtu 
a I). morally, intellectually, esthetically, socationally, phystcally No 
phase of his personality is beyond the bounds of Christian influence, 
hence none can be neglected In sum, this means that the entire school 
curnculum, regardless of field, must be attuned to the primary obliga 
tion of the Church to promote and reinforce faith and morals All 
activities, m class or out, must be conducted m accord svith Christian 
principles 


r rom this it is clear that the construction of a Catholic curriculum 
uilJ not necessarily appear to be radically different from the curricula 
in other t)pes of schools Major differences tvill appear rather m 
curricular emphasis and m the spirit of the methodology employed 
Again, the Church's concern for the whole man leaves no room for 
the omission of any important area of study However, the primary 
stress IS laid upon those areas of instruction most closely related to the 
essentially spiritual and moral aspects of lilc Thus, m first position 
and central to the Catholic course of study at any level are offerings 
in religion, ethics, and ecclesiastical history Only slightly less im 
portant are courses in the classical languages, especially Latin, to 
facilitate the readings of Church materials m the original Generally 
speaking, these form (he basic requirements for Catholic secondary 
and higher education, and the religious emphasis perroeates the entire 
elementary school course as well Second in order of significance m 
the Catholic curriculum are the liberal ait^ the Catholic application 
of the medieval humanistic studies Chief here are such subjects as 


philosophy, logic, rhetoric, secular history, the fine arts, and literature 
A third level has to do with those areas of study which pertain to one's 
professional and vocational preparation, and to the obligations of civil 
citizenship It is at this point that the Church, in the United States at 
least, admits the validity of civil responsibility for cenain aspects of 
education, notably in the realms of Amcncan history, government, 
and frequently military training Fourth, the Catholic curnculum pajs 
heed fo the creative and recreational needs of man and, though it 
must fall last on any such listing as this, this area is by no means a 
poor last TTic Catholic emphasis on the well rounded man holds that 
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the development of the ph)sic]l and esthetic elements of human 
personaht) are essential to the full flowering of hts spiritual and intel 
lectual qualities 

But it IS m methodology — the actual conduct of the educational 
program that the spirit of Catholic education and its traditionalism 
are most apparenL Basic to Catholic educational practice is the convic 
tion described earlier, that the Church is the holder and punejor of 
dismely granted truth and that the possession of this truth Carnes «ith 
It the qtnhty of tnfalhb.hti Thus, states the encselical, “in this proper 
obira of her mission, that is in failh and morals, God Himself has 
made the Church sharer in the D.sme Mag.sterium and, b> a special 
pm liege, granted her immunity from error' The Church alone 
'I r 'r' f'om God and can never 
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of the Chmuan tradtuon Condensing m the strongest terms 
pcdigog,c natnml.sm,” the Church ma.ntams that no educatmn « 
trul> Chnstnn uh,ch proceeds on the basis of a denial of the concep 
lion of ongmaJ sin No school thusly based and thusly oriented is m 
any ua\ prepared or equipped to assist m the achievement of salvation 
Coeducation (by which the Church means identical curricula for boys 
and girls) is incompatible with this educational philosophy, for it is 
based upon a rejection of the divine intention for proper relations of 
the seves, and upon a naturalistic denial of the idea of original sm 
Similarly, the school which is neutral with regard to religion, the 
school which cither treats all faiths equally or attempts to remove 
religion from us purview, is condemned Obviously, such a school 
cannot begin to do justice to the primary obligation of Catholic educa 
tion which requires that Christian ideals permeate the entire school 
experience 

In summary, then, tvhar is the Catholic Christian tradition in cdu 
cation^ As practiced by the Roman Catholic Church, the Christian 
tradition has produced an educational system governed by the follow 
mg principles 


1 The chief end ol man, hence of his education, is preparation for life 
after death, for salvation 

2 The Roman Catholic Church, as the agent of God on earth and the 
medium through which His vvord— le, troth — is made available to 
man, is the only institution surely and fully equipped to administer 
an education having such an objecuve 

3 Only education which is conducted in the li^t of and in conformity 
with the Church’s interpretation of Gods word is truly Christian 


education 

4 The basic elements, the core of the subject matter, are contained in 
the word of God and the mterpretaUons of his earthly agency, the 


Roman Catholic Church r , 

5 The right of the Church to teach was established by the will of God 
through the injunctions to Icaeji pronounced by Jesus Christ This 
right IS unassailable by any earthly posver 

6 Cmferred svith the mandate to teach teas the quality of infallibility 
The Roman Catholic Church a. the divinely instituted mechanism 
for human salvation, merely foUows the «otd of God To sugge. 
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that this could conceivably involve untruth or error is to suggest the 
impossible, since God is us author 


Of course, other denominations base established and maintained 
their oisn schools and colleges in the United States Such institutions 
are equally genuine and m some instances esen older parts of the 
Araeriean educauonal tradition The preceding discussion is not 
mmnded to suggest that all education sshich is held to be “m the 
Clmstian tradition” is similar in form or spirit to the Cathohe ap- 
ra l r.' ‘’“Ojnmat.ons operate schools «hieh appear, at least, to 
!^he s rv "a m "■* education, svh.le 

cf cLstilrn ' blending 
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manv schools, it is fruitless to attempt to distinguish between these 
mo approaches This, perhaps, suggests a crucial qualification that 
must be undctscored before any useful examination of the classical 
tradition can proceed While it is probably accurate to state that there 
could be no education which is “more or less Catholic in the sense 
,ust described, it is altogether clear that followers of the classical 
Iradition must be seen in ,ust that light, as more or less classical 
Classicists will sary markedly in the degree of their allegiance to the 

:;r:someoldoxmt.ex_^-« 

t^ltdronsvithanythinghkethe — 

:far:hoKr^oC:t;y in 

to considerable flexibility rradiiion has a long history 
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;„r„re necessarily Serial concerns of the noncitizen 

the mundane, rr-crcc-rary’ ^ exponents, liberal 

or slave With Plato a"d Ariia«le inclusive, and 
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of subordination to the narrowly theological emphases of the medieval 
church, was rediscovered at the time of the Renaissance The Crusades, 
increased commercial contacts with the Near East, and the spread of 
the Arabic world brought to western Europe much of ancient knowl 
edge and philosophy which had been lost for hundreds of years This 
rediscovery coincided with a deep urge on the part of many men, 
chieHy at first in northern Italy, to be free of the spiritual and political 
control of the Roman Catholic Church One primary manifestation 
of this desire to achieve independence from the church was a concern 
tor the human and natural as contrasted with the medieval theological 

to mcm" T " 7 " 't IS not difficult 
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lions rcspcnub.l..y for the total human personality is variously 
defined The integration of the classical u.th the Christian is crucial 
for some, relatnely mconsequemial for others The question of the 
approprj3tene5s of a classical humanise education as a vehicle of 
education for all Js nidejy and xigorauslj' debated even by humanists 
Despite such di/Terenccs honcier, there seems clearly to be a central 
theme in contemporary humanism with ivhjch most humanists can 
agree y\s stated earlier, whether for all or for the few, a classical 
approach to education is considered rhe best nay to develop the well 
rounded personality, an aim well stated by the Roman Catholic Church 
(thouijh on a different basis) as the production of the true and 
finished man of character’ Further, the modern classicist insists that 
in no other way is mtcllectual freedom attainable, that freedom of 
the mind” which is held to be the only true freedom Premises such 


as these lead contemporary classicists, again with varying emphases to 
subscribe rather fundamentally to a conception of education composed 
of the following postulates 

1 The primary function of education is the development of the 
mind Intellectual evcclfcncc is the chief good from which all ocher 
goods follow such as morality, the power of criticism and judgment, 
responsibility, conviction, and loyalty 

2 There are certain periods in human history which exemplify the 
human mind at its highest peak of achievement These uncqualed 


accomplishments arc necessarily the models for human behavior, the 
standards against which human conduct must be assayed Some 
humanists maintain that these attainments are not merely models for 
contemporary living, they represent absolute perfection in human 
endeavor and have become truths and sources of truth 
3 These heights ot human history models or sources logica/ty 
constitute tlic crux of the educational aidcavor These classics valid 
and apiitopnate in any age and under aU conditions, arc necessarily, 
nay inevitably, the only materials appropnate for a curriculum ded 
mated to the iinprovenicrl of human personality and the development 


of human leadership 

4 This conception of education to 
sjty maintain a strict divorcement 


be truly liberal must of ncccs 
fn»n the pracucal, mundane 
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considerations attendant upon \ocationaI or professional preparation 
The classical tradition, as imcrpreled for the modern world, contends 
that a truly liberal education is the best possible preparation for any 
occupation, and that concentration within the narrow confines of 
some vocational area is the opposite of humaneness and of well 
roundedness In the Aristotelian sense classical education cannot 
entertain preoccupation with any concerns inappropriate to the fullest 
development of the mind Among these, the classicist maintains, ts 
professional or vocational training 
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ranccp.,00 of ,hc role and content of edncat.on ,ust deserM As 
More, ,, ,s essential to note that ddlerences in pedagogical procednre 
and technique mil vary ,ust as raarWIy as do the commitments to 
the («s,c assumptions of humanism Indeed striking evidence that 
this “tradition” need not necessarily lead to a static conception of 
teaching is to be found m the writings of numerous eminent con 
temporary humanists, notably Jacques Barzun and Gilbert Highet 
Nevertheless, it does seem appropriate to contend, m our attempt to 
delineate the ingredients of jnidd)c-of the road neo^rlassicism, that 
certain elements of pedagogical emphasis are generally advanced as 
central Among these, jt seems clear, are the following 
I. The classics, whether conceived as eternally or only as generally 
valid, must constitute the mam thread of the educational endeavor 
Sound procedure, therefore, ts to begin wtrh them, to use them as 
springboards, guide posts, and standards in the conduct of all, or most, 
of the school program For evampJe, to state n in its boldest and 
perhaps simplest form, some aspect of the civilization of ancient 
Greece is studied as intrinsically valuable regardless of the degree of 


Its relevance to particular contemporary affairs, rather than using 
contemporary affairs as criteria for determining which aspects of Greek 
civilization to examine Classics, simply because they are classics, are 
significant in all times and situations, as such, they must be basic to 
any process worthy to be called educational 
2 While the term “classic is applied to master works in archi- 


tecture, music, painting, and sculpture, the educational classicist is 
primarily concerned with the classic literary pronouncements of man 
Necessarily, therefore, the success of any educational enterprise which 
revolves around such works is largely dependent upon linguistic 
facility It follows that the methodology of a classical education re 
quires extensive emphasis upon the linguistic disciplines reading, 
writing grammar, and oral expression Teaching procedures must 
stress intensive practice and smdy m the tediniqucs of writing, the 
forms of literary expression, the rules of correct verbal usage and the 
like Widely, though not universally, advocated as integral to 
propam of I.nguisL training is die study of class.^l and eer^n 

Le!gn languages Latin, Greek, French, and German It is eon.ended 
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that true understanding and appreciation of the non English classics 
can be gamed only through an ability to read such works in their 
original form, as the master intended that they be read The con- 
troversy within the ranks of humanists at this point is concerned with 
the adequacy of translations and with finding the time necessary for 
the deielopment of sufficient lluenq in the languages 
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that nothing could be more distant from the truth As he conceives 
this approach to educational method, it is just these emphases-^n 
literature, languages, and mental keenness— si hich provide the only 
content of real north The student trained m these disciplines through 
the great works of man has, sajs the humanist, passed through the 
most positiic and laluablc subject matter experience possible As a 
result, the student is left with a store of spiritual and cultural ideals, 
values, and standards obtainable m no other way Stress, therefore, by 
the very nature of the material incwtably falls upon morals and 
standards of behavior, and the teacher who fads to use the classical 
subjects and disciplines as media for the examination and construction 
of such standards is derelict in the extreme 
In summary, always aware of the divergencies from any generaliza 
tion which are present in the American educational scene, it would 
seem justifiable to characterize the classical or humanistic approach 
to education as tending toward the following 

1 Belief that the primary function of education is intellectual develop 
ment or training 

2 Comiction that much (for some the whole) of human truth is to be 
found in certain ' classical statements and institutions, and that these 
earlier ideas or inventions should serve as guides or standards for 
contemporary life 

3 Pre eminent concern for the development of verbal or linguistic fa 
ciJity as the only sure means to a productive understanding of the 
classics 

4 Emphasis upon mental discipline 

5 Conviction that such an educational orientation will produce the most 
practical kind of education that men so schooled are more surely 
equipped to perform crcdirably in an} activity than those whose spe 
cialization has isolated rbcin fmm that culture 


Essentialism as the Basis for Education 

Thtre .re surely those svho tvjl eonteud <h,t whet tve here call 
. slism IS not a bouafidc educational philosophy Others wili 
:,s . 00^.00 „udee .he heanm* of tradruonahs. 



Approaclics to Education 
approaches to educatton As svtll become clear, the former reservat.on 
IS sound inasmuch as essential, sm is not, nor does it pretend to be, 
an inclusive set of commitments to a particular interpretation of 
human life and Western civilization Hoiseser, cssentialism is an apt 
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lltt qucitron "Why aren’t the sclwols today teaching the funda 
mennls'" It ,s not our purpose to assess rhe validity of these slogans 
of discontent, but it is unquestionable that, valid or not, they reflect 
•an attitude for uliich the cssentialist platform holds great appeal It 
IS ucll that isc esamme the esscntiahst position briefly, therefore, to 
attempt to diseoicr just ithich 'fundamcmals it supports, and in 
hou far it represents a response to the plea for a return to the school 
program of some carher time 

The aim of education as seen by an cssentialist can be clearly and 
simply stated That aim is to ensure the mastery of the skills and the 
understanding of the data which arc basic— essential— to human 
existence American civilization in the twentieth century requires that 
certain fundamental abilities and techniques, certain bodies of knowl 
edge, be the common possession of the entire citizenry Without these 
neither man nor his institutions can survive Furthermore, the ex 


perience of humanity, sa)s the cssentialist, has conclusively preied 
that certain particular elements and operations are essential The 
design of the curriculum need nor, indeed should not, involve guess 
ssofk or experimentation Finally, }ust as vigorously as the advocates 
of any other educational position, the cssentialist holds that true 
intellectual freedom is to be gamed m no other way, that he ssho 
would be free must first master the tools and techniques of that free 
dom This is the function of education at all levels, from kindergarten 


through graduate school, but the elementary school dearly looms 
largest m the realization of this objective as the institution which 
builds the foundation for the fundamentals 
What, then, arc these essentials^ Here again we risk the censure 
o/ marry m any ,^rafic outline of subjects, for one man s 

essentials may be another’s luxuries Notwithstanding, it is possible to 
point with considerable assurance to a schedule of fundamental sub 
lects which would receive the enthusiastic support of most, if not all, 
essentiabsts Such a listing tvould include, under rfie heading of skills- 


Reading 
Writing 
Computation 
Oral expression 
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and as primary knowledge 

The basic facts of the history of Western cisihaation 

^e basic goiernmental processes in American democracy 

^c basic economic arrangements in the United States 

The primary specifics of norld geography 

The fundamental lasvs, postulates, or findings of modern science 

That this IS a minimal listing is freely admitted Esery advocate of an 
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rctcntilc undcrstaading of pnmary facts, aothmg is of more im 
parlance than memory and ihe ability to put the remembered ideas 
into coherent statements Furdiermore, essentialism holds that the 
learnings here emphasized are far mo imporiaat to the individual 
and to society for their realizauon to be left to chance To rely for 
ellcctisc education merely upon student interest or ihe possibility of 
relevance to the students life is too hazardous The teacher should 
acicmpt 10 stimulate enthusiasm, but his primary responsibility js to 
guarantee the acquisition of the fundamentals 
Finally, essentialism pans company with the other traditionaJist 
approaches when its fonowers insist that the role of education, par- 
ticularly at the elementary Ie\cl, does not involve interpretation or 
evaluation of social, political, and religious data Again, if the prime 
function of education is that of mastery, educators are both diluting 
their ciToris and confusing their students vvhen they allow personal 
evaluations, prejudices, and biases to intrude into the already difficult 
enough matter of producing some degree of competence Schools arc 
out of bounds on a number of counts if teachers interpret rather than 
simply present and explain data, if they deal with currently debatable 
issues rather than organizing and presenting the history which pro 
duced such issues, or if they emphasize the formulation of opinions 
without first providing a sure groundnork of fact and information 
In summary, as before, the csscniiahst point of view m education 
holds that 

1 Demonstrably, certain things must be learned m order to live sue 
ccssfudy in modern American society ITje schools should concen 
tratc on these, if necessary, to the exclusion of all else 
2 There/wf, individual interest or mchnation cannot be the pnmary 
criterion for determining and designing a cumculum 


In this chapitr ivi; have very briefly examined the three 'mdi 
tionahsf phifosopbies of ednearion vvhrch stem to carry the most 
iveighr m contemporary American thought While there are clear^m 
differences which distinguish rhesc three approaches one from another, 
there seem equally clearly to be certain common elements which 
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pervade all education properly called traditionalist In the first place, 
these three philosophies all gne a central position to certain essentials, 
be It the Christian faith, the classical heritage, or basic skills and 
knossledgcs Second, each insists that there are ccnain absolutes-a 
definable and manageable ' deposit of trnth'-sshich must be mastered 
and understood In the third place, for each approach it becomes the 
maior responsibility of education to present this “truth” and make it 
tocuonal A commitment of this nature to “truth" carries with it a 
^rollary intolerance of "error,” “„„.™th," or disagreement Fourth, 

foLee if lot'T r'’ r long as man can 
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,ou, conctptmn of Ac proper role of cdocotion in the amted 
states to<Jay> Why? 

1. What comlttions surrountied the earltest emergence of a genome "Chtis 
tian philosophy of education^ 

2. Haw do JOU account for the appearance m the United States of ap- 
proaches to education which arc essentially European in origin and 
tone (j.e., the Christian and the classical)? 

3. Hase these approaches to education been equally elective or influential 
at all Icsch of the educational “ladder"? If not, at which levels have 
they made the most marhed impacts? 

4. Why IS it that, in a so-called modern era, one replete with sophisti 
cation and worldhness, traditionalist philosophies carry so much ap- 
peal, arc so enthusiastically received hy so many? 

5. W'hat arc the "humanities”? How do you conceive their function in 
American education? Arc they or should they be the peculiar provmce 
of institutions of college grade? 

6. For each of the three approaches here considered, what constitutes the 
‘‘core” of the curriculum, the basic central studies? 
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CHAPTER 


The Experimentalist 
Approaeh to Education 


Ir ^vouu) BE uNwtSE, although some irouJd contend that it is possible 
to attempt to consider cxpenmentalism as appearing m several reJa 
tivciy distinct forms Unhhe the traditionalist approaches just ex 
amined, cxpenmentalism is not so readly classified into varieties or 
types. On the contrary, an ana/ysis of evpenmenta/ism seems to indicate 
that there are simply «mg$, or expenraentalisms of the left and of 
the right, gauged or placed according to iheir distance from more 
traditionalist approaches or according to the degree and extent to 
which expcrimcncalisc principles are adopted Wc shall attempt to 
consider what seems to be the mam stream of experimcnralism, with 
some mention of the more significant tributaries to and deviates from 
the mam stream As before, let us look briefly at the aims of expen 
mentalism, the underlying assumptions, and the curricular and 
methodological principles which cxpenmentalism advocates 

Antecedents 

Essentially a twentieth century philosophy (although, as ue shall 
see, with roots far back m history), cxpenmentalism holds that the 
traditionalist educational aims arc inadequate for modern conditions 
Turning from stress upon the other world to concern with this, from 
worship of past periods of glory to appraisal of contemporary society. 
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and from a narrow to an almost limitless conception of the “essentials," 
expcrimcntalism has as its ob)cctivc a function held to he more 
oinsonant svith the demands of modern life. The aim of expcrimental- 
rsm hence of experimentalist education, is to assist man in adjusting 
o his environment and in remodeling or reshaping dte environment 

ha^ mTd d philosophies which 

have preceded in this discussion, this is conceived hy the experi- 

fro^ h nm “ ‘hat comes 
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and intellectual ear^erienee for knowledge and the budding of an 
educational s)ilem around the need for the right kinds of experienc^ 
J<a,.,rdum has many philo»phicat usages and ^ 

here employed, it denies from the wnnngs of the eighteenth<ent y 
French critic, Jean Jaeques Rousseau, svhose life, in one of his os 
u „ dedicated to leading mankind asvay from absolutism 

phrases, fn-ctlom and independence Rousseau 

Therefore, he stages of a persons 

proceed MWrally, must b g children into 

Iselopment Edueation .ujd - and desire, 

molds preconceised y , yish patterns to svhicb all should 

neither could society “ L his followers, has meant 

conform Naturalism, for Rouss«i 

freedom for the '' f ’ Na „ralism m education has come 

and the fulfillment of his u d^ Na 

to mean an educationa ^„cauon in which natural « 

orinciples Esperimentahsm „,„d pragmatism 

u nenee is central To this we f / “ „,„crccnlh eeniury by 

(d.= aid t:' ^ widely used hy i^ 

rational and d.r„„gh evalua.ing 

a method of a belief a hypothesis or a » 

sr: — t-t;:ird“ r:=-’" 

except that svhieh can 
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“is whatever proves itself to be good m the sva) of belief, and good 
for definite and assignable reasons" This “proof,” then, must neces 
sari y ta e p ace in the context of human experiences and truth is 
finally determined by the criterion of popular acceptance 


Experimentalism as Theory 

nfJcZlT!"! or con. 

s^cImlevaTce Norther refinements of 
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of vast cultural differpn e future, his cniironmcnt Because 
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experience and to a “natural ann u “"’'"“"’'"t '« the impact of 
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prcpr,„on for "o moro or fas remote fumte' as tl ,s ■faal.tog the 
most of the opportomttes of present itfe"' In the second place, the 
aboie stated atm places upon editeatioo the burden of teachtno people 
whar, to paraphrase R Bruce Raup, might be called the discipline of 
practical mtelligcncc A school or an educational program to meet the 
pragmatic test suggested by James and Dewey must bear fruit in im 
prosed life conditions The cvpcnmcntaJist, therefore, elevates the very 
kind of practical reasoning which we have found labeled mundane and 
vulgar by certain traditionalists More than this, the evperimentahst 
insists, again in the pragmatic spirit, that truth is ultimately that idea 
or belief which has been proved by the test ot human experience to 
solve problems most efTectivcly in terms of human welfare And of 
what docs the “test’ consist? The experimentalist replies that the test 
js governed fundamentally by the purposes and values which have 
been reached by genuine popular consensus, by the fullest operation 
of the processes of democracy The test can be valid and meaningful 
onlj as it proceeds through the media of group deliberation, criticism, 
evaluation, planning, and agreement This, it is held, is the only 
approach to education consistent with a democratic philosophy of life 
One further overriding principle is the inevitable corollary of all 
these ingredients, taken singly or collectively Jf ones philosophy is 
cmpincal, that is, again, based upon or shaped by experience, that 
philosophy will perforce be congenial to change and variation For as 


experience vanes, so must the conclusions drawn from that experience 
vary If one's philosophy is naturalistic, it must allow for the variables 
that are a part of nature The differences among individual persons, 
such as differences in rates of growth, must be taken into account The 
varieties of environmental and cultural influences which mold mdi 
vidual and soaal development must be recognized As one fends 
toward a more pragmatic view, he will find that the ter, cf.retia he 
hat established by which to lest ideas and arrive at judgments are 
themselves subject to constant change as nei. experience and new 
evidence ate introduced And, finally, the very process of experimenta 
non and the expetimentalisc commttment to the improvement ol 
life requite an orientation which not only expects and accepts revision 
ijshn Dtwe, Erjvomrr W ’’"b 
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and innovation, it actually seeks and exalts change and reform An 
experimentalist education, unlike the various traditionalisms, is dcdi 
cated to no preconceived order, no established institutional system, no 
particular status quo On the contrary, such an educational orientation 
holds as Its primary objective the development of persons equipped to 
evaluate or assess the culture in which they live, and equipped further 
to make the adjustment m themselves or in thm ctihurc which the 
evidence of experience seems to demand It is around this basic prin 
cip e that an experimentalist builds his curnculum; ,t is by this prm 
ciplc that his methodology is shaped 

Experimentalism and the Curriculum 

hierarchy such Avet< j ^ 'cuium in terms of a subject matter 

approach to the curriculum F ""^““rily involve a different 

of themselves are not held to subjects m and 
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to a po.,tion of prc^mence as the source of troth m, „ 
fAc study of the past ts mtmmtzed Oo the contrary, it ,s 
respected and stressed, but the expcnmenralut contends that its study 
IS made more functional, more relevant to the student’s world 
2. This suggests that the entire curriculum is determined by refer 
cnee to the needs and demands of the present At least two sigmficant 
conditions stem from this First, subscription to a curricular design for 
today simply because it served well at some earlier time is disavowed 
Second, since present needs and requirements undergo constant change, 
so must the curriculum be flexible and adaptable to meet such changes 
Espenmcniahsm is nor pledged to any particular curricular pattern 
3 In much the same sense, as no curriculum is deemed suitable for 
all time neither is there held to be a curriculum appropriate for all 
men at this time In contrast to the traditionalist view of a common 
human nature or a uni%er$any appropriate value system on which to 
rear a common education, the experimentalist insists upon curricula 
which are based upon and respect cultural uniqueness and particu 
larity. Increasingly, to be sure, education has a crucial responsibility 
for promoting and implementing /nrercultum} or mternatjonal under- 
standing and organization But the experimentalist interpretation of 
human nature holds that any attempt to impose one pattern uouJd 
be self defeating and, by the logic presented m this chapter, anti-ex- 
perimentalist 

4. An experimentalist curriculum to be true to its principles must be 
broader and possessed of greater variety than the more traditional 
program Traditionalism sets up curricular limits while experimental 
ism rejects the appropriateness of any boundaries at all An ‘expen 
ence" curriculum, a “nafuraJ 'program, education as hie these demand 
that the curriculum be wide m i« scope and extensive in its coverage 
Dedicated to the free and full development of individuals, expen 
mentahsm must design curricula which recognize and respect 
individual needs, interests, and capaaiics Indeed, without such 
service, contends the experimentalist, ive run contrary to the findings 
of modern psychology For here one Icanu that an educational effort 


which Ignores or minimizes 


the individual m doomed to fad as 
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education It may tram or indoctrinate, but it will be something less 
than education 

Out o£ these consictions and commitments emerge some suggestions 
of experimentalist curricular design All that bas been said is held to be 
applicable to education at an) level, from kindergarten to doctoral 
study, hut It IS probabl) correct to add that the experimentalist is 
seeking pnmaril) principles to goxern the conduct of mass education 
While he Mould contend that modern conditions, in the United States 
rdnhei™ 'ser more appropriate for collegiate and 
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as tools or instruments" to facilitate this adjustment, just so far arc 
they concaved as educationally valuable and significant This is not 
saying that the purely recreational, esthetic, or nonvocational areas 
have no place in an experimentalist curriculum The matter of the 
right use of leisure is unquestionably one of the most crucial educa- 
tional problems of our time An educational program which contributes 
to productive, beneficial use of that leisure is an essential element in 
any program dedicated to improving mans adjustment to his environ 
ment Criteria such as these require that the educational offering be 
^refully and cmimlly scrutinized Education for life on this earth is 

ofr^mrLdatir “““ 
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devised by man This ob;ect.vc is epitomized by Dewey and others as 
one simp y of teaching people W to thmi. Expenmentalism is 
comraitled to a vien of the educational process m which the mastery 
of a method is accorded at least equal status with the liiowledgc of 
subject matter Dewey has bnlhantly and succinctly dissected the 
process of thinking into a series of steps (1) the appearance and 
recognition of a problem, (2) the erecting of hypotheses or possible 
\va)5 of attacking (he problem, (3) the testing of these hypotheses, 
cither by logical analjsis or by actual application, and (4) the evalua 
lion of the outcome of the tests m terms of their ultimate consequences 
On the basis of such an analysis of the thought process, it is clear to 
the e\perimentalist that the job of education must include the develop 
ment of habits of critical thinking, of the ability to locate, examine, 
and neigh evidence, of the awareness of propaganda techniques and 
of a responsibility for acting m accordance with conclusions freely 
reached The teachers methods must constantly demonstrate these 
characteristics In contrast to the methodology of certain traditional 
isms, experimentalist teaching stresses investigation rather than drill 
expression rather than memorization, and independent thinking rather 


than conformity 

3 A third methodological emphasis is implicit m the preceding 
paragraph and becomes explicit m the final sentence This is the cm 
phasis in method upon the individual student and his personality 
Method must be aware of and take account of the individual differences 
which arc so obvious yet so easily disregarded, differences not only in 
interests, but m rates of growth, or temperament, or family back 
ground. No one teaching technique or lesson plan or textbook can 
ever be expected to serve every individual Vanation flexibility, 
adaptability, imagination, and infimte patience, these are the features 
which the experimentalist emphasis upon individual development 


demands of its methodology 

4 But, the experimentalist hastily adds, these children or >outh 
are not now nor will they in the future be hermits They are and will 
always be members of societies, ranging from the immediate family 
to the national, not to say mternauonaJ. assoaations which loom ever 
larger on the contemporary scene To place all the stress upon indi 
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vidual development is to neglect the social environment m which all 
individuals Ine Education is responsible for providing opportunities 
for what some have called social learnings, a perhaps misleading term 
for something that we choose to call simply experience in group lu- 
ing Again, we note the importance of the so-called extracurricular 
aspects of school life, but the classroom too must be seen as a resource 
or social experience The experimentalist is concerned that students 
torn howto work with others, to learn from others, and to recognize 
the benefits of cooperative action The school must provide oppor 
unities tor group investigation, group deliberation, group commit- 
menk experimentalist believes, 

de ■" '*>' ^Oucating for 

• • . 

ve^rmretfrineTm 
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program mutt be bared ttpoii eW e«mp% commlmem to roch 
prjncfp!« 3j freedom of choice, free access ro ideas, veni5catfon of 
h)potheses, and inteljigent consensus 


While there are no distinctly definable types of expenmentahsm, 
there arc shades or degrees of expenmentahs/n uhich complicate any 
attempr at generalization Wide variations arc evident for example, m 
the degree to >\hich the centrality of the individual is supported, or in 
the extent to which the education as life principle is upheld Similarly, 
of course, varjing degrees of compromise between experimentalist 
curriculum and traditional method, or between cxperimentahst method 
and traditional curriculum, arc widely evident h is undeniable, how 
ever, that basic and critical disagreement on matters of educational 
first principles (to use the classical expression) is a characteristic of 
contemporary American life To certain aspects of these fundamental 
diflcrenccs of opinion the next chapter is devoted 


QUESTIOtVS FOR STODV A^D DtSCUSSIOIV 
B^sic ouxsTioN How arc you going to indicate with precision the under 
lying and crucial differences between an educational philosophy based on 
traditionalism and one which u frankly and openly experimentalist i* Do 
you find any significant differences m the objectives which each seeks to 
attain^ 

1 Are there specific environmental condirioiu—iocMl political, economic, 
or regions— under rv/uci an apenoKtiahst philo^tfhf »®uM te mmc 
l.ltely to survive, to opetaie effecttvely? Or is an erpertmmtal.st ap- 
proach consonant with any condiuons? 

2 What events, developments, or phenomena m the development of Amer 
man clhaatton created demands fot ihn new expenmenlaltst departure 
edocattonf Did eaperimentahsm '(nstgrow or was rt sparhed and 
powered by forces outside the classroom and the sopenntendent s office 
3 How would you assess or evaluate the impact of eapenmentah.m upon 
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(a) college and unncrsitj education, (b) sccondar) education, (c) clc 
mentar) education, (d) education of the preschool child’ 

4 Do we ha\e an) concrete and useful evidence as to the effectiveness of 
experimentalist education in improving the educational product’ What 
does this evidence show ’ 

5 What IS meant by these currently widely used pedagogical terms: (a) 
core curriculum, (b) life adjustment education, (c) integration, (d) 
readiness’ 
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The Challenge of the 
Philosophieal Controversy 

number and var.«y of 
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and preparmr* m' ‘ ‘b’ social order of the future 

their students’ Where''shouM ed'” T ^'l "'Uhemg of 

upon helping the slosscr mind *’) die greatest emphasis 

and com^oe un„rr 1“ lovel of literac) 

or upon rncoumgTn " nT' ‘be great average, 
to the extent o£ education’r**"^""^ brilliant^ Are there any limits 
■ng’ Theseanda hrrothr'”"'''”'-'^ ■’ ^'^‘-‘■0" all pervad 

c'ery day m nearly every being asked nearly 

the sort whose answers are n ^ tlistnct in America, are of 
philosophy be found without reference to 

As has been indicated m th,- . 

C'ldence o£ the nay r^h.ch “bapters, ivc have some 

"'ored by tradmonalist, or by ‘*““'7' ‘^“0 -™8bt be an- 

by the even more basic qucstl Th P>fS'‘'=‘> 

b IS the prime thesis of this book th choose’ 

’docanon must be made m^tr^ ^ -‘aPng to American 
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calucs T prtncplcs nh.ch nc concme to be democrat.c In Chapter 
3 such a statement nas presented We ma.nta.n that u t.mately th 
baste educational controsersies must be resolved suth reference to 
n ,cs, of uhat have here been called the abiding principles of 

Cultural pluralism 

Respect for the dign.tj of die rndnidual 
The pro eminence of indnrdual sselfate 

CimI Illumes 

Separation of church and state 

Belief in human progress 

Treedom of enterprise 
Reliance on peaceful change 
Free public education 

Soeial mobilit) „ 

“,f::‘:^:.t'tud'd«elop .mly democratic educational 

policy 

, • Overvietv of Educational 

An AnthropoloS'col Overv 

Purpose ^ component 

We have noted that education m some 

^f^au ixtr.:::- o* >::s 

day have attempted to p question arises Fo P 

s^:h t';:- 

1:cT::p:- be 7- 

ebaracter of the soce.y .. - S't 
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or purposes which a society will consider most valid and most im 
portant Quite different purposes will be found to loom large m pre- 
World War II Japan from those which governed the United States 
or England of the same period, a similar contrast, in considerable 
measure, is notable as between ancient Athens and Sparta Consider, 
too, t e contrast in educational purpose as between a near contem 
porary primitive society, such as the Kwakiutl Indians of British 
Uilumbia, and a modern industrialized state 
Certain purposes do. however, seem (o have a degree of common 

eZ°" “ 

Dos^h '"-phases placed upon these pur- 

Lenc^sl'™” "" fi"<i «>"""onness replaced by d.f- 

==:Lr, 

perpetuate the heritage of the natural human urge to 

"■»y facets, of co;:f: b„: f/ri; “““ 

net simply an emotional desne to nr -hat this ts 

particular set of customs More thar,L 7 ,h '' 

munitys culture 15 absolutelv 1 ’ preservation of a com 

of the community itself ^ “""""ance of the life 


>r the cxistenee of a„y wild'^rh"*’ “ ^ hnosv, not necessary 

ot the London ran. ml" ,£ *"“7”“'“ 

ftam their parent. {of t ^ “h '*■« they had learnt 


parents, sink, for r. f ' nad learnt 

quaner, o£ .he.r pr„e„s nnmCs R r®!"""'"’'"’ “ half. " O"' 
R'e vaneues ot the human race ^ ""P<>ttant and progres- 

'h~ case .nterr„p,rrd.e 'f "»al mhLlce 
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bc,nc uo>v aloe ucc to lose all the knowledge and hab.ts svhuh he h j 

^ n, nreced.nc cenerauons (though retaining unchanged all 

acquired from preceding genem t a 

his nun Risers of .men lou "^^ie would be dead in a uionlh. 
of the inhabitants of London o months 

and 99 percent of the j„d no thoughts 

They would hate no languag xp 

hut sague reserie cries of a few 

horses They would wand l» diemselves, as thirst came 

naturall) dotn.nant ^ p|,„s looting those shops 

on, in hundreds at the ri th, „d 

where the smell of deeaying Even in the country dis 

stumbling on the expedient o of 

tricts, men '"rllTo'r making fire, or so clothing them 

growing food, or taming An attack of constipation or 

seises as to endure a north ^ mankind would 

measles would be '“'““y „„„|,crn and temperate eones The 

almost eertatnly disappear from th „erywhere A few primitive 

white raees would probaby teo- fertile troprtd 

races might hse on ''“''"t ”, or, g, rally esolved 


call a "Ip" psabably would not " j ^.Eer geu 

seal expedients ‘fl’ I* , hough theym.ght have er 

That the “■"'"“““dy'as »mc svould have us 
heritage is not neces tenance of “ j dwarfed 

cducatton exdus.vdy “ * p„vpcse „„ 

from the ^l,mes at certatn times ts, J 

all others m certa ^ ^ democracy that 

deutable of suaety, oj ,ed reaheatton of the 

hentage to eoutrtouou to the 

"““Twr 

o;r,ru.rdbtPrt”“>» 
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fundamental values No education can exist, let alone proceed, without 
regard for the heritage No education can be completely and unre- 
sersedly dominated by that heritage if it is to be truly democratic 
education 

Preparation for Adult Ciuzcnship. A second purpose, common to 
most if not all provisions for education, is that of preparing >oung 
men and women for civic or social competence and rcsponsibilitv 
lun as every generation is concerned that the values, traditions, moral 
s, or ^ itical systems which it holds dear shall not be forgotten 
and^t”"^ *° ^'^ry generation anxious to raise 

Wnhr ’'r 1 “ of adult citizenship 

~ ^ -ponsibihty in the oncoming 

one V vTr f' r Education, in 

..ons vll wdl 7’ T “ ■“ ’“"S oEl-gu 

education is found't” '' "k”" exceptions 

tions, war and com” ^i' t' governmental instltu 

social customs resnomT 1'^ j'’ "’“’’’"•’ood and child rearing, 

has been and ’continue! m'L'°ded !°d Education 

of a culture from one ce passing on 

*a. wiih an e^Ln n?!!:!"”".'” must couple 

standing, where then is thcT”''”"’ 'vithout under 

seform= Again, we are criticism, and 

s^tal principles in the h^ht of us^aminmg our 

*= >"o mom closely inm Ll ■" -dee to Lrng 

sacy suggested in Chapter 3 rcou definition of dcmoc 

a society be defined in dynaml. n“ “'"Petenec” in such 

■"solving ,o be sure the defensue r„r'"’ '^‘'is competence, 

^ c . must be conceived as mclud '“1’'”^"’ dements here sug 
“'■■eal analysis, and imagma,™ ^ .“-Pe'ence observation, 
eompclence.vvhichdoesTo ■» "o democratic 

'^■«Uonal Edneanon. aZZ ^^h as these 

" pumary p„rp„,, 
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concerned uuh Ac preparauon (or an occupanon Th.s loom, tn 
crcannul) Inge on tlic current stage, bnt rs as old as man h.mself 
Wlulc'alng prtmttnc tubes there uas usually l.ttle d.sunct.ou be 
tuel ones soaocu.c responsrb.bttes and one's l.fe work, the drvorc 
base increased as soctettes have grown more complex 
ment seems to base me occupational function, hunt 

Atuongprimimes,amans^ medicine was at the same time 

tng, fighting, ™ ^ ,®e group was identically social and 

V. 1- " - •« - *■ 

ing concern at the ‘■'Sf'' oultural sphere, unless it 

activities ace largely convifced that a crucial cause of 

be through self interest any program which tends to 

this growing “"''’“"‘‘"“i “ c occupation from social responsibility 
separate vocation from cu , integration of the 

Those of this mind call £o * 5,o„ ,„to educational philosophy 

allegedly desirable broadly the cultural from the 

® fr„m the occupational, or divorce man from himself 

Do we advance o,cra,chy by regarding valuable 
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history or literature, for example, and the “occupational * departments 
like chemistry or home economics? And are we excmphfjmg belief 
in human progress when we attempt to operate on a basis which 
denies that that progress is and can only be the product of the joint 
application of the cultural and the vocational? At this point the 
challenge of the philosophical conirovcrs/ stands out dear and bold 
Improvement of the Social Order. What has just been said suggests 
another basic purpose of education Less obvious m primitise societies 
ut ever more potent throughout the history of Western education is 
the conception that education is the route to social progress From 

eZr X r”””’ “> John Dc«.y, 

edu^ non has been visual, zed as ,hc ch.ef means o£ advancing human 

Ta dem^" "I 8'n«al,z«.on, nevertheless, holds 

for social progras ” 'ILm ou oduootion 

oxperimentalism indicates that therrr'"^'‘°" "=dit,onahsm and 
at this point On the one K i ooaior and crucial disagreement 

holds that the mam function of' 7' ° Posiuon which 

world If thisk ac«Zl 

“on, tt IS held, progress on rA i ° "'“h sincerity and dcdica 

the other hand we arc told' oorollary On 

responsibility directly for rK.. i education shoulders the 

o^der, there can be' no ^rt," wt ^ 

oentral, there exist completely diff oducation is 

oducation in promoting the welZ r" K 

ottempt to erect a new social orde Should the school 

-ce of that order. M^y LZh^ri >he accep. 

ossential contact between the pcoDle a '‘‘’P™* would break the 

™he schcxils masters rather Zn --““y 

sec only w-.nl -..j . , servants On ^ 


‘nasiers rather thin uouia inevitably 

saZ ^ '^‘•"oational disaster'"'' grounds many 

serve primarily as a mirror nf "" P°hcy Should the 

““y. -his converts schooh 1 “ -Pcnmentation. 

° perpetuation, uncritical 
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supporters of the status quo, hence centers of renstance or oppontton 
to genuine social progress and improvement. 

Again the challenge is unmistahahly outlined. Many find in the 
words of men lihc I L. Kandel, a quotation from whom follows, the 
clearest, most genuinely democratic resolution of this fundaruOTtal 
educational controv'crsy. 


For the icacfiers as a profession there still remains the imperative 
dut> of Msuahiing and gning reality to the dream of America, to dis- 
cover vvhclher there is an American culture which can furnish ideals 
and reality for the school, uithoot this, preoccupation with methods 
and curricula, with techniques and devices for the improvement of the 
school, and with developing a so<aIIed science of educauon, is meaning 
less. W'uhout embarking on a utopian vision of a new social order, the 
American school stiH has much to achieve, if it can jnstill into the 


minds of the growing generation ideals of freedom and quality, toler 
ance and open mindedness, and an attitude of cnucism and intellectual 
sensitiveness to the situation as it is, based not on sentiment and theory 
but on ascertained facts and knowledge, if it can cultivate enlightenment 
based not on scepticism but on inquiry and thought, and if it can de- 
velop an ideal of individualism which recognizes that one’s own in- 
terest lies not m success at the expense of others but insistently demands 
a sense of social responsibility and cooperation 
In this sense, because these are fundamentally American ideals, the 
school can build the social order, in a constituted society the social 
order is changed by a slow process whose manifestations arc incalcu 
lable the school reflects social demands but does not initiate social 
change. A new education can be developed when the public has deter 
mined what the nature of a new America will be, to reverse the process 


would be to plough the sands This is not a counsel of despair nor 
does It mean that education and the school have no concern with social 
progress ic does, however, mem that they are confronted with the task 
of d.scoienng ho>v ««.al progms can best be promoted sv.th.n the 
fabric of society as tl no.v ,s It might be .veil to recall the .vor* of 
Thomas Arnold ..hen he ondertooh the reform of Rugby Another 
system,' he satd, “may be better m itself, but I am placed to th.s system 
and am bound to try ivhal I can make of it ' = 


31 L an the SeW Ba.U . New SomI Orier' Th Ur- 

M n (Jmuaty I9«). PP Uwd bypern-eot, 
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Enhancement of Leisure. At a number of points in this discussion, 
mention has been made of “cultural* education, by which was meant 
education in art, esthetics, literature, and the like as distinguished 
from CIVIC or vocational education We have seen, also, how, begin- 
ning m ancient Athens, this cultural education came to be the civic 
obligation of the ruling classes and how this sort of education was 
deliberately separated from occupational education Tinall), we noted 
t at this duahstic conception of education continues to prevail as one 
of the dominant contemporary educational approaches 
The dilemma, or the challenge, for mid twentieth-century America 
IS a. this point acute The United States finds itself today confronted 

h es T r, 
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cannot a/Tord to mcilool, the contribution to that health of a sound 
atliustmcnt to the phenomenon of increased Jeisiire 
The challenge here can perhaps best be summarized historically 
For the zlthens of Pericles leisure was the privilege of the fciv ivho 
by wrtiie of wealth and sution were relieved of the practical cares 
of making a living and nho, therefore, iiere freed for the respon 
sibihlies of government For this aristocracy education for civic 
fcsponsibiiity and education for leisure were one and the same thing 
Thus began the still Mgorom and uidcl)' held view that one kind of 
education «as appropriate for the classes, another for the masses The 
United States today, however, represents a fundamentally changed 
situation in hath respects civic rcsponsibditj is not a limited but a 
general charactcnstic and increased leisure knows no class bounds 
As m ancient Athens, education for social responsibility and education 
for cultural cn/oyment have again become reciprocal and complemen 
tarj, but now not for the few but for everybodyl The educational 
challenge, therefore, is to make this relationship real, functional, and 
dynamic 


The Interdependence of Free Public Education 
and Democracy 


Listed as one of the esscniial mgredicnis of democracy in America 
IS the institution of free public education Another means of exploring 
lihat is here called the educational challenge is to take cognizance of 
the degree to which democracy depends upon free public education 
Suggested approaches to educational policy for the United States must 
be judged, ultimately, insofar as they enhance this interdependence or 


detract from it , 

An Educated Electorate Prime requisite for a democracy is an edu 
cared electorate To speak of one vyithont the other is false Perhaps 
nowhere has this been mom soecincrly. yet forcefully, staled ihan m 
the famous Farewell Address of George Washingron, wrmen in IM 
■ Promote then, as an object of primary importance, 
general diffusion of knowledge In proportion as .he structure 
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go% eminent pves force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
Opinion should be enlightened * 

, on a then crucial parliamentary contest between 

-tiOunmunists in Italy, Anne OHarc 
Mc& mick wrote a column for Tie rVer, Yor^ r„„es nhich began 

at that"m ^'^SSlc m Italy 

dr th sam r' «nseque„ce for the rest of the 
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States senator rn one sun, -a ) ^ckction of a United 
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school been so crucial political responsibility of the 
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<!.e ™<C .s not rcsmccd, a. « o„ce »ar, by pmperty or other qaahfica 
tjons Rcprcrentamc of all beca,«, m cdacatron as m socral pohcy 
fhc pcncnl good must taU precedence over special interest If the 
success of democracy depends upon a literate, intelligent electorate, 
It folloiu that democracy and free public education are inseparable 
Equility of Opponunjiy. Our earlier proposal that democracy m 
solves respect for the dignityr of the individual carries the necessary 
inference (hat each individual must have an equal opportunity for the 
full realization of that dignity Awenai has been called the land of 
opportunity and the land of the equal chance There arc those who 
svill insist that this phase of the American dream has been passed, 
that the highly organized, technologically complex, and economically 
integrated culture of today has destroyed the climate m which genuine 
equality could prevail The land is all settled, the industries tend more 
and more to concentrate, the frontier has disappeared, opportunity ts 
diminishing If this pessimistic view of modern American culture « 
true, and few are convinced that it is, the equalitanan role of the 
school becomes even more significant 
A major pare of the American dream, or rather the American 
reality, has been the belief that education should be available to all 
Equality of educational opportunity has become almost as basic a 
democratic principle as the right to fair trial or freedom of worship 
Not without struggle has the realization of this ideal been accomplished 
and to imply that the ideal has been totally realized would be utterly 
misleading Nevertheless, it is true that in an increasingly complex, 
highly organized, and technical society, public education is the means 
by which each person is provided a degree of equality More than 
this, it seems wcreasingiy evident that this culture has reached the 
point where, for the great majority, there is no equality of opportunity 
of any hind without education Democracy, pledged to the protection 
of mdividual rjghts and privileges, is perforce dependent upon ediica 
lion to male those rights and privileges meaningful An educated 
electorate is essential for ihe preservauon of democracy Equality of 
educational opportunity is essential in order that .here b. a democracy 
Freedom of Choice. Jus. as free public education must provide 
equality at opportunity, so must it provide for and facilitate the 
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democratic expression of freedom of choice Again, respect for the 
individual personality requires not onl) that each individual get to 
Khool, but also that the school be equipped to serse each individual 
Democracy s concern for the individual is enhanced by the findings of 
mo ern psychology which demonstrate that maximum personal 
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na\, to place a premium on conformity This is a time m nh.ch the 
right to k different, nhich is of the ser, crrrncc of demoaacy. js m 
leSpardi This situation has developed as a result of forces ne have 
not reall) tried to control In the second place then, the school must 

Varied curriculum This is — lols 
interest of protecting an P vj „ ta different Too often 

are obligated P™'" “ J p„Les, in ihe manner of their 

schools and ^ rns of social behavior, discourage 

teaching, and most of all j,ff„ence 

-indeed deliberate V unnormal by the sm 

The Amencan Standard S of America 

the all important matter o p 1 as the 

requires an educated ™ only of particular 

American way of hfe is. f and lechnological develop 

at, nudes and loyalties, but also consumplion 

“ : S- . — — ‘ " 'r,:‘S»d" "■>' - 

an essential el ,,.,al,zed economy of the , of policies 

of living The ‘"‘’“’‘"“'“'j 'massive yet dehcaK complex 


; r'-'-Tre ndusttialiaed — ^ ^ of poheies 

of living c^crraied, massive yet oeu , ,, technical 

It IS upon a hig Y ° operated ^wthout m ni ^n^erican 
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which contributes to the strengthening and further development of 
that mechanism 

All that has been said regarding the role of education in fostering 
individual uniqueness and cultural dillcrentiation can serte to under- 
score the essential contribution of education to the arts Education 
must be equally concerned that through its curricula, its methods, its 
facilities, above all through tts philosophy, ,t encotiruger free creat.ve 
p ession at this is not enough, however, is demonstrated by the 
widespread questioning as to whether or not the spiritual tone of mass 
educat on IS yet sulKctently high Democracy proceeds, after all, at a 

sidcnng a newlv submtrt^. i ^ n^otion picture producer con 
films dealing with social issueTM b K 

producer is shown shakine his I, f “"oss the nation The 

box office any more ’ ) The answe'^t ‘''‘nnrking Tolerance isn't 

IS, of course, 

ihe standards of mtcllcctual esthete'' 7"""'' ™‘' ‘'“‘“nsly miscd 
mendous task remains Again tht I T => 

P-c„.s alicrnativc approaches anV a 

77^;™td,ffiereneeonwhieh:k:oAht:7:c7::z:^ 

■ar.als,ltdt7f'77tf77™tn '7 the ma 

L"' ‘;"“8'=P‘'S earlier, the str^mk "«=‘‘ 


’"..y P,s„, 1910, .'■p'r 


Columbia Uni 
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,t that • Wealth begets ncalth" or “H.m as has, g.tsi” The Amertena 
economy noultl seem to support this thesis at least to the extent that 
increased production, say in automobiles, creates increased wealth in 
the form of improsed transportation, more effectwe transport m turn 
allows for more cfEcient distribution and merchandising, which in 
rn lees goods on the marhet more economically Or new wealth is 
e^ted ,n the form of new ,obs. new materials, new services for which 

this increased production crealesnew^^^^^^^^^ 

it m^rpluo in the economic engine I. seems reasonably 
to serve as the park p „ household appliances 

clear that the demand for material g p„pott,on to 

to books and magazines, Th, higher the 

the amount of „ ,he demand for material goods, 

general le%cl of education, th g rreater the potential 

the more produeme the ,hal economy While a 

strength of the . „„ „tans been established m this 

cause ’and effect dneat.^ and economic de 

area, the degree of pertineat to remind of 

mand is too high to be ovetl relationshtp 

the corollary question previoudy rjed ^ 

of education to the eve “ « ^oemon posed nearly a 

Once again « e ^ u Kr asked ‘ What Knowledge 

eenlry a^ by Herbert "l.empotaty pb.losoph.cal 

relation therelo „ ,he ‘«“*P“*"“ 

National Defense. In ^ ,„es there will be those who w. 

democracy” is a contra ^ -“‘“LrX’c 

s s„, for osamplr 
„l„„»rh,p proparoJ to 

1953) 
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tion’s function is the reverse that the school must so instruct and 
so educate that no military action is necessary It is not appropriate 
here to debate the validity of this latter contention Let us note only 
that majority sentiment, as evidenced by congressional and federal 
executive action, conceives of solid material military defense as of 
primary importance 

This commitment having been made, the dependence of a military 
establishment upon education becomes altogether obsious, particularly 
when that establishment is composed o£ conscnplcd cnilians The 
military, like the economy, has become a mechanized, technical, highly 
complicated institution requiring, mote than escr before, skilled 
technicians for its personnel Reasonable literacy is an absolute essential 
m the modern American army or navy At any level, some degree of 
power ,0 ,udge, discriminate, and make decisions is required If, then, 
he defense of the United States ts placed in the hands of armed serv- 
er it "’k"" -t » 

noraflll ttht:ttr'X:r 

civilian armv or a* S or recognition of the fact that a 

uf tts preparation forlf^s" 

£ele:a:re:rs,gti;tnr:rfi "'""’f 

to the defense of democracy is 1^"°"’ equally crucial 

"ork at home There is alwav ' "'“““y for making democracy 
energies on the amassing of miliury popular 

teing of the home Irom The ^ 

'Hrher indicates the untenability in7^',r“‘‘'‘°'‘ *' 

perceive that the defense Uisk of failing to 

™l.za.,o„ and demonstration of dlrerri'' 'T'"' 
clear responsibility in terms of m = 

clear and even more yi.rrel™ '‘‘'■c^'-n has also a 

of democracy as a defense measure ,'n'th! UnTn'e''’'' 

^ f*o s must teach, must demonstn» * ^ States and elsewhere 
onstratc, must practice, and must live 
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b) the tallies inherent m the democratic ethic This is the surest 

‘''AnoLr aspect of the defense character of education is the obvious 
matter ot public health Neither can the militar, be adequately staffed 
nor can the country amply and adequately live tts democracy svithout 
I ealiln citizenry Physical and mental health are, therefore, among 
:he:h:e;c::rs'of thl Ammcan school-and how could it he other- 

essential' principles of 

rule Among olher authority and the 

tenance of a proper b „ples of the absence, or the elimi 

military History is ""^““Int ascendancy of the military 

nation of such a balanc Cromwell, Napoleon 

,0 absolute power f „tabhshment o 

Franco ) In esery instance t h j j„ee, of democracy 

■''' '“T : tartwJ^seemsTndispensable, educan. 

In a time when balance and perspective The 

has a responsibility for * awareness that nationa 

schools are responsible X' |,„js defense against a tendency 

defense includes, among m y ^^^ aemocratic values by a too hasty 

,0 grow militaristic or ro s b 

reliance upon '"‘'”^d“lrrag!ms.'ri;e"'lvelopment of attitudes 
■tf::frrde;:::we‘'Thfino,mmn^ 

;^ts.velyandvigorous.ydem»a..m^^^ 

and the demonstrator 

education rr national defense 

, „„a,„ fundamental purposes of 

we base e-^ed in rhn - /ff “^hhe 

education and, more P ^ dcmocranc culiuje an 

as charged with a number 
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It must operate to ensure the maintenance of those \alues which a 
society holds dear while at the same time it emphasizes the necessity 
for continued re-examination and intelligent change of the social order 
It must proside the instruction and facilities which prepare ^outh for 
productive civic and vocational life, but it must also give heed to the 
requirements of ever increasing leisure time \Vc noted further that 
democraq is utterlj dependent upon unuersal cducalion, not on!) 
for intelligent citizenship, but also for its scry dcfense-against foreign 
aggression and against domestic subsersion of its central principles Just 
as clearly, the sscll-bemg of the economic life of America is inextric 
abl) related to Ac strength and sirility of a free public school system 
uch could be added and much of sshat follosss should serse to 
elaborate further the nature of the philosophical ahernat.ses uhich 

■^rLr T rr of problems of 

r duttTon federal gosernment relations 

.1 rs^i; d" ■" but a feu, 

t c? ‘-ditionahst 

irbLl^rcIralpmlw .ham'tdy 

cational policies determined inT^' ' ” ''f’ odu 

principles of democracy If ue do oth”"'”' "‘b'^-ng values and 

non nor education for democracy is poTsiwr" " 

QUEstioss for sumy a.m, discussion 

BASIC QtESTTON We ' 

and experimenulum hetuecn traditionalism 

"''W idcmitie, or simihm, " “uportant and poten 

"■gh. these be of saloe mTe, ™ =PP^“*esa ,f so losv 

® * "“bable philosophy for American 

1 ^nnne the eatalogon , 

an independem liberal arts ^ “ ‘“'8' State university, 

■nanom, college W h.eh app'S “""S', and a denom 
"ba' n Ae esrfe„^T°" “'b seem to you 

Aw approaches synonymous “nclm,on= Are all 

"n* your eoneepuon of Ao “liberal arts-a 
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2. A school ,s MIy „p„„ svl,scnp:,o„ a 

pluiosopi^ „ co„s,*,cd b, nvny a, .f dangerous. ,o 

the hea th of a <fcniocfatic soacty. Do }ou agree? Why or why notP 
J. iifnthrJj, «h) do many regard a progressive or expenmentahst ap- 
proich as intrinsically harmful and undesirable? Evamme your own 
elcmentarv and secondary schooling Were there here evidences of an 
unfmifal, craggrrated, and/or mdrfcnsibfc applicalion of certain ea 
pcfimentalist principles? 

4 Idovv vvould }ou respond to the ofr repealed suggestion that American 


education return to the ‘httJe red schoolhotise”? What does this de 
mand imply and to what extent does jr constitute sound advice? 

5 N'^ewly emerging is an olTshoot of expcrimcntalism which its authors 
have seen fit to call reconstructionism Taking its cue from the ex 
perimentaiisi premise that school and society cannot be divorced, re 
constructionism goes on to contend that it ts the responsibility of 
education Co take the lead in rebuilding, reforming, “reconstructing ’ the 
social order For details consult Theodore Brameld s Fird/ Meant 
w Education a Mid Century Appraisal (New York, Harper, 1950) and 
Totiard a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education (New York, Dryden, 
1956) Can you accept these statemenu of principle as crucial founda- 
tions for a revised and revived American educational enterprise? 
Does this constitute m any sense a resolution of the fundamental phiJ 
osophical split with which these chapicfs have dealt? 

Consider such recent studies of contemporary American life as Frederick 
Lewis Allens The Big Change David Ricsmans The Lonely Crowd. 
and Bernard Bell's Crowd Culture /n your itcvv, what is the bearing 
of prevailing educational philosophy upon the cultural developments 
discussed in these writings? 
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three 


THE ORGANIZATION 
OF 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 



Fifty )ears ago one would have been quite accurate in stating that 
education in the United States was tripartite in structure, consisting 
as It did of the elementary, secondary-, and higher levels. Tlic educa- 
tional enterprise has by now been expanded to include "preschool” 
programs, junior high schools, junior colleges, and extensive adult 
education programs, plus countless less central but nevertheless signifi- 
cant activities such as workers education and in-service education. 
Under the three conventional headings, we shall consider both the 
tra itiona institutions and some of the more recent additions to the 
mencan ool ladder. Our concern here is with two primary 
questions: (1) Hew did the American school system come to be or- 

:: 1 ^ A .h,rd b.sic questL, 

schools "fc:"*,'" -“-d: Arc these 

por” "'"‘■"S demands of contem- 

to what micht be ' If attention brieflj’ 

library services the mtr school life as guidance, health, 

y rvices, the patterns of extracurt.culat life, and the hke. 

general references 

American Association of School A,I,« 

Citiztnship, 32 ncl Yearbook \Va Educating for American 

The Expanding ^ . the Association, 1954 . 

D- C, the Assoc, at!o„, 1945 “th Yearbook, Washington, 

I-es^B. Ed„„r ■„ 

Pr’esfmr" Cambridge, Harvard University 

Handel, I L The N 

Houghton MilEin, 1955 Education, A Comparative Study, Boston, 
Jemght, Edgar W., F,,,„ y, , 

MacU ■ ’ft, " 

acUan, .Malcolm S , and E<1 

'''ooXmg’pft^''*’ “-y-riW "> Edu- 
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CHAPTER 


Elementaiy Education 

TUeinston of Ele..enran Education in U.e 

Viiiled Stales 

The Arocncan Common Je/inite ideas as to how the edu 

from their E“™P“" |d be handled Emopeans bad establjshe 

canon of the joung child shoiil beginnings, schools 

end maintained, b) ‘ j,t of reading, writing and ciphering, 

designed to teach the J „aft guilds, municipal govern 

schools under the “P'““ “„„s There was in 1607, therefore a 

tfbtuo* -1 and experience in the matter of provld 

resDCCtable Dac^Wj, 

elementary' education ^ „bo landed and 

‘ ^ tasfrhlv significant tnai i , j-jj some 

liiliiS 

As Calvinists, thes of any pnesy ^ 

viduals to reach G any realizatio jd to 

svere fully convinceA^ ^ ,bat the Catholicism 

relauonsbip with God^req Medieval 

read and understan 
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had followed a policy of restricting the use of the Bible to the clergy. 
Protestantism, and perhaps especially CaKinism, necessitated a basic 
and uneqmsocal commitment to universal literacy to the extent re- 
quired for reading the Bible From Martin Luther on, perhaps most 
notably among the New England Calvinists, Protestantism emerged 
as the religious force supporting and championing increased educa- 
tional opportunity Our Puritan forebears came to these shores with 
some background of educational experience and, far more important, 
a “nwction that fundamental education for cvcr>onc was essential. 
With this commitment the Massachusetts colonies, and later the 
'''‘= "*'“’'"8 American tradition of 
obw"”" ^ fi-' ‘he edncational 

™ - >>as. of indi 

or •“ “dame schooU," 

held n a hi 

the'cldrenTearnld "’“"’r 

group of parenlo llsimiir'ln'" 7““ “ 

however, that these rel^t i e ruaion It soon became evident, 
did not constitute an cffccuvc^a!." “ratic provisions 

literacy m the Puritan socifiv ^ requirements of 

which prompied the Maslh'll Bay“™'‘’ 
enact the legislation tvhtrh Colony m 1642 and 1647 to 

hcgroningsolA^lIlth;;*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ » -"^rh the real 

rotd to ha^ra^rphstTttfe 

lows gate ofScial sanction and sttnl T®' first place, these 

^ ‘hty for the provision of elementIL'a ' ‘’""“P'' f“W‘c respon 
The colonial legislatutt. m these li ^ ’ rod'oeentary) education 

pub c officials, wtth the dufy „£ „ ” *= rolony, through its 

>o the second pUee. ,hts leg'slarLr n® 7““''“" ^fi-Mren 

ntunittes to establish schoofs and amir''^“j ^ required the local com 
r-e funds through tavat.on for * “ *' '■=“> governments to 

of >he cclontal goternmenr ^“POort And ,n. 


;; '"'OU'U* go'ernment was „l 'fir'd, 'he authority 

“Urr e ons, a recog„„,o„ that ed„<In„37dfa'’rf ’7' 

are was the concern 
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of the entire commonwealth and not a purely local matter Historians 
continue to debate the actual effeenveness of these laws m their early 
operation, hut the fact remains that they constitute landmarks of al 
most unequaled importance m the hmory of American education 
From Lh beginninES the Amencan public school system has 
grown, graduallj. and with bitter struggle marking the way the 
mincinle of public support for elementary education gamed acceptance 
^ ^ I ^ I « -»< rcnlaccd by the independent national gov 

As the colonial s,stem „„„ m take 

ernment, the for the disposition of the 

hold on a national foe 

Northwest Territory, ena ted . nmjaw^ consciousness of the im 

Constittit.un, evidenced provisions, con 

portance of education to a cm extended the 

famed tn the j rf^gioffliterac; into the realm 

Calr.ntst commitment from h t 

of polttical citizenship Rdg of mankind, schools 

neee«ary <o /-"“rsh"! lie" 'r' 

and the means of cducatio of reserving, withm 

this statement of principle was ^Torihnest Territory, sections 

,he states as they «« ort of schools From the admtssion of 

of land to be employed in PP government has 

Ohio m 1S02, every new sta po,.oy 

held rights to land *■” Xr,rl^ubl.e educational system involved 
The establishment of a tru y p ^ 

school from denommatumJ of -hg-- 

=^r“5"k‘iTvir?.r;.=;=:- 

public and at the same t. “ ks inherent 

jn competing. ° 
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had to be controlled by all the people, not splintered into schools of 
sectarianism 

The contemporary manifestations and ramifications of this history 
are the province of a later chapter Twenty or thirty years ago many 
students of American education seemed consmeed that this tradition 
of nondcnomtnational public education si as so firmly entrenched in 
merican culture as to be in no danger of dislodgcmcnt Contem 
porary developments make it increasingly clear that the relatton of 
religion to public education is one of the educational problems most 
cmcial y demanding our candid and dispassionate study 

mftL r I »as an accepted national 

m I We r ft™' ‘-‘"S 

tradition and ''owever, with a different 

trav ed by ,h “T ‘he road 

Presbyterians and T ntl, colonics by Anglicans, 

of English o;ig,„, that eSr 

education ssas eo^ce.vM responsibility Public 

unable to meet their educationarbT Provision for those 

vided at public expense unde m Pnvately Education pro- 

chanty education or schools 'fr^ 0 “rP'«s came to be equated svith 
could afford it private or tutor mdigcnts For those who 

Those too poor to finance th,s'’tyL''rf'T accepted pattern 

proud to take advantage of the schml 'vere generally too 

nels The result svas the development *tough public chan 

public education as undesirable ov II ^ tradition which looked upon 
'vhich, despite the establishment ^'mically, a tradition 

schools retarded a genuine ouhl “'“''^'‘^hlc number of pubhc 
nfter Appomattox By the turn 0^1!. ““''™ "tovement until long 
toward providing universal public eduem '‘‘P* 

c tKcuhar southern probfcm which E>“Pitc 

population, southern public education 'h' great Negro 

tug the nation m the adsance towa-a" “* 

In Its general organization Amenean"'?™'''"^ educational service 
refleas tts antecedents Two st^„^ e'™entary educat.on today 
structural patterns arc predominant an 
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clcmcnlan (cliool of eight jears and one of six years The eight year 
arrangcnicnt is the traditional one, dating from the first half of the 
nineteenth eentur) It is also b) far the more ssidespread The six year 
pattern is llic most prominent of a number of more recent deviations 
from me conientional schedule Essentially, the American elementary 
school IS intended to sene the edncational needs of children belli een 
the ages of six and liiehe lo fonrteen Contemporary terminolo^ 
refers to this stage as 'childhood education,- in contrast to preschool 
Tnd ''llcscen.' education We shall consider the curriculum an 
melhodolog, of elementary eduta^naheraW^^^^ 

conientional elementary school appeared 

This lias the hindergarten. an -ntry 

when many American states The kinder 

models for the reform of c uca p Froebel, to signify his 

garten iias so named ‘’7 flowers to be protected, 

conception of the true character ^ ^ 

cultiiatcd, and allowed to grow n jjuoa„onal thought of 

an institution of rciolt , educators had voiced concern 

the earl) nineteenth century Previou ^ 

about the appropriate condiuons 1 & .veuteen. 

Comentus, the in the schools of Europe and 

century But formalism and ^ schools' were run on 

=^:ie., intensely rCions and 

and this meant tor n 
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upon the child’s natural inborn desire for aciniiy, for self-expression, 
xn a word, for play The early education of a child must not inhibit 
these natural tendencies but must foster them and use them to promote 
the development of the sort of personality \%hich God had intended 
Froebel established schools m which this philosophy reigned He 
developed techniques and teaching aids intended to facilitate the sort 
of program he advocated The techniques and the devices have long 
since been discarded or modified, the kindergarten is no longer the 
chapel of mystical wonderment which Troebcl envisioned But his 
emphasis on the natural character of the growth process has been 
urthered and broadened, and a part this natural process has come 
to be seen as a real beginning of education per sc The externals of 
roebel s kindergarten may have disappeared but, from the cstabhsh- 
rnmi 0 t e rst American kmderganens in such cities as Watertown 
I855T mn Francisco, and St Loms during the period 

«cad. V 'ducation program has 

A “ ma^ r •'■nd-gartens, wh.lo some make 

R^pcirt r u'T’’ ■' demand rs sufficent 

part o the e”l r* « «>m.ng ,0 be as rntegral a 

levelfaeo^ry ’' °*er phase o£ that 

Ohio, and Berkeley Califo TV ^^^^hshment in Columbus, 

Pota. whether ^ ’“ 7 “^ 

should be considered as clement^ intermediate school, 

tt here s.mply because rh ?'', " ^e choose to d.scuss 

fonal eWnut sIo '>t= -nven 

quest, on .s notTan'jlrTlT-^" *0 h.gh school The 

school was designed and inst.tutd''to ns the junior high 

conventional grammar school no K ° ^ "'htch neither the 
accomplishing hundamcntallv .h’ ' ' "nditional high school was 

'-O'd tt. supply , transiZi'l’™: ■" 

fast pas, elementary ,0 hinh h 1'’"™“ 

>^nscd on the clearly aelrs^^,,tr' 


that the ages eleven or twelve 
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to fourteen or fifteen are peculiarly crucial years m the growth of a 
child, this institution has del eloped m an attempt to serve that particu 
lari) unique age group In theory, at least, the )un.or high school 
operates to introduce the )oung adolescent to increased social respon 
sih.hties, to the beginnings of a curnculum more specialized along 
adult lines, to vocational and esthetic orientations To be sure, these are 
the province of the elementary school as well, but it seems undeniable 

^^r:^rLures.i.a„d^™c^-^^^^ 

the high school In the additional refinements 

and Frocbcl called a nattira ^ns-Jered For example, certain 

ha\c been adopted or arc to include grades 

school systems have evtende I S 

7 through 10 and have .he same log.c, eh^ 

with the two lunior col ege, consisting of a ‘pti^'f 

schools arc frequently ..,„,ermediace” section up to or 

section, grades I through 3 , ana an 

on tnro the ,unior high f" „„„„n 3 l addition to elementary 

The Nursery School. The . „„h ,hc kindergarten, this 

education is the nursery ® education, a designation which 

school IS often termed .. sets up a divoreemen 

some find misleading and ^cuary education which does 

The nursery sch" „ and England, there B g ^ 

During the early '* ^'''children of vvorling mot 3„d 

■“'"“7;: d7S them ■ ; children and, a. firs., 

rqu;ped»ha„dleonly.hephy»^-^ 
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held no conception of an educational function Incvitablj and irre- 
sistibly, however, the educational potential m this situation gained 
recognition with the result that by 1910 the ‘day nursery” was irans 
formed into the nursery school,’ and a new rung on the educational 
ladder was added 

The nursery school as a bona fide educational mstiluiion should not 
be regarded as merely a downward extension of the kindergarten In 
some respects, of course, it is just that, but its chief justification and the 
principle by which nursery education is supposed to operate holds the 
nursery school to be primarily a supplement to the home The nursery 
schwl, properly administered, facilitates adjustment to kindergarten 
an first grade, but this is rather a by product of the central function, 
at Q providing the child with a well rounded and healthy social and 
recreational experience Again Rousseau and Froebel Nursery educa 
tion, therefore, by attempting to provide (1) skilled leadership, (2) a 
social environment which the home cannot match, and (3) recreational 
equipment beyond the reach of most fam.hes, attends to the physical 

valuah,:rclata^:p:r.:„r"^ “ 

schMl'nosestcin*'^''a f elementary education, so too the nursery 

aside Some of questions which cannot be brushed 

chapte'“:L:s'wtLT.rsrm:m 

us turn now to exam mentioned m succeeding chapters Let 

education and tC nroerT" elementary 

■>£ the elemenury school progmm"'“” operation 

of Education 

educationaT hslXaT^irth"’ ““ 

attempting to draft such philosonh '"T '^i'™ educators 

Associations, business and ulao Parent Teachers 


Associations, business and Patent T 

mdiMduals are engaged m an churches, and 

gaged analyzing and defining the fun, 


function I 
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education Non here is this more true than at the elementary lei el It 
seems appropriate, in order to catch the tenor of contemporary re- 
smnses to ihc question, What is the elementary school supposed to do 
,o note seieral statements of the oh, comes of elementary education. 
Tmo are the pronouncemenrs of puhhe bodies while two others 

reflect ihe \ Jews of Jndniduals , , , 

One author puts ,t this nay The respons.bihty — 

school can be summarized as involimg the acquisition of P 

mary” skills These skills he lists as 

1. The ability to read in the lernacuhr 

2. The ability to ante and to spell „p„ations 

3 The ability to compote, to perl e g , cooperation shar 

4. The ability to make primary social adaptations, eg, 

ing, tolerance, and the like 

J , a^f the history of education finds it 
A noted contemporary stude ^ 

appropriate to speak predominant conceptions of ele 

rary edueatton A "would seem to mclude = 

mentary edueatton whtch po ^ „„„dc„.minauonal 

1. Meaningful sprritual or rchgtoascapenen 

nformarton and amrudes ii.thoot which one 
2. The basic economic in coropetitiie society 

, Pm'^arat ffor“«or.Vrrome 

7 PraLe and understandmg of sound 

The United States "te budding of 'founda 

.H^^b of elementary educarron as d.re«^^^ 

IH O <NcwVo,e,McCt.u 
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held no concepuon of an educational function Inevitable and ir 
sistibU, houe\er, the educational |X)tcntial m this situation gained 
recognition \Mih the result that b> 1910 the “day nursery” was trans- 
formed into the “nursery school,” and a new rung on the educational 
ladder was added 

The nursery school as a bona fide educational institution should not 
be regarded as merely a downward extension of the kindergarten In 
some respects, of course, it is just that, but its chief justification and the 
principle by which nursery education is supposed to operate holds the 
nursery school to be primarily a supplement to the home The nursery 
schwl, properly administered, facilitates adjustment to kindergarten 
an rst grade, but this is rather a by product of the central function, 
that of providing the child with a well rounded and healthy social and 
recreational experience Again, Rousseau and Froebel Nursery educa 
tion, therefore, by attempung to provide (1) skilled leadership, (2) a 
la emironment which the home cannot match, and (3) recreational 

,o .he ph>s,cel 

valuable “ 

school nots^I* 'lamentary education, so too the nurser) 

US turn now tn t> ntioncd m succeeding chapters Let 

education and then elementary 

of the cIcmcnuryscLl program"™” 

The Purposes of Elemenlan- Education 

■" Amcr'LtVdum™^ ^™bably no period 

spread concern for the Kh\s 307 n” present in its wide 

Siatcmcms of educational numiJI “ves of the educational process 
attempting to draft such philosonti educators 

Associations, business and b“t also Parent Teachers 

t'f tndis .duals are engaged mT churches, and a host 

gaged m analyzing and deflnmg the function of 
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education Non here IS this more true than at the elementary level It 
seems appro, r, ate in order to catch the tenor of contemporary re 
spouses to ihc Iiiiestion What is the elementary school supposed to do 
,0 note several statements of the ob|ectives of elementary education 
Two are the pronouncements of public bodies while two others 

reflect the views of individuals Upmentarv 

One aulhor puts i. this way The responsibility ^ “ J 

school can he summarized as involving the acquisition of P 

mary skills These skills he lists as 

1 The ability to read in the vernacular 

2 The ability to vvriie and to spell 

3 The ability to compute to P“‘° cooperation shat 

4 The ability to make primary social adaptations g 

me tolerance and the like 

j r Af fhe history of education finds it 
A noted contemporary studen V 

npproprtate to speak ^rn-- 

tarj education A ,eem lo include 

mentary education which b po „„j„„„,„anonal 

1 Meaningful sp.utual or religious expenen 

character „t„mation and attitudes svithoul ishic 

2 The basic economic in competitive society 

q Steal rd^e.opmm^ of sound 

’ rrihctofhis^;^^^^^, 

^sr:::^"d:sUd.ug of sound 

The United States budding of 

rhe ,ob of elementary e u ^ ^ u„ 

1 H C Morr son TAj ‘’^13 ^ ^ E<1 
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held no conception of an educattonil function IncMlably and irre- 
sistibly, ho«e\er, the educational potential in this situation gained 
recognition with the result that by 1910 the “day nursery” was trans 
formed into the ‘ nursery school,” and a new rung on the educational 
ladder was added 

The nursery school as a bona fide educational institution should not 
be regarded as merely a downward extension of the kindergarten In 
some respects, of course, it is just that, but its chief justification and the 
principle by which nursery education is supposed to operate holds the 
nursery school to be primarily a supplement to the home The nursery 
sc ool, properly administered, facilitates adjustment to kindergarten 
an rst grade, but this is rather a by product of the central function, 
that of providing the child with a xvcll rounded and healthy social and 
recreational experience Again, Rousseau and Froebcl Nursery cduca 
lion therefore, by attemptitrg to provide (1) skilled leadership, (2) a 
social emironmem which the home cannot match, and (3) recreational 
and families, attends to the physical 

vaiuabi::"^j:ir^ - 

school ooses^!' f «kmentary education, so too the nursery 

chapter cl 7' “PO" m this 

usrurn^owt:::!. „?c 

education and 770100 7" P”P“'= 

of the e.emen7r;:eh7r;fo“ 

E'«menf«ry Education 

in American educational hm””' *“PP°”td to do? Probably no period 
spread concern for the wLa iLT* 7 present m its wide 

Slatements of educational' on" ” educational process 

attempting to draft such philom7 7 educators 

Associations, business and lahn*^ ^ftent Teachers 

indiMdnals are engaged m churches, and a host 

S Sed in n.o.lyg„g ,„d dofinnrg the funcuon of 
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education Non here it this more true than at the elementary level It 
seems appropriate, in order to catch the tenor of 
sponscs to the iiuestion, What is the elementary school supposed do 
rnole several stalemeats of the ob,ecuves of elementary education. 
Two are the pronouncements of public bodies while two others 
renect the views of indwiduah 

mary" shills These skills he lists as 

1 Tlie ability to read m the vernacular 
2. The ability m write and to spe 

1 S: ath'trX-arylcia, adaprations, e cooperation, sbar 

me, tolerance, and the like 

J the history of education finds it 
A noted contemporary stu e function of elemen 

appropriate lo speak “P" , predominant conceptions of ele 
,a" education A seem to laelude * 

mentary education vv ic ^ ^ ueedenommational 

1. Meaninsful “ "‘'® 

character ,„[e,mation and auiiudes without vv ic 

2 The basic economic m competiuve society 

6 Prepaialion for „( r„„„d heal.h habits 

y Practice and u„dersmnd,u« ,^„pe, lU .9«, of 
^“'^r:^nsloeetedat.bebu..dlnpof•■founda 
•Hoiohofelernentatyeauc 

- =1 r; 3^ rvvst- 
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tions” The Commissioner charged elementary education with the 
ultimate scholastic responsibility for guaranteeing: 


1. Foundations of knowledge 

2 Foundations of skills 

3 Foundations of attitudes 

4 Foundations of appreciations 

5. The foundation of good "habits of work" 

6 The foundation of "skill in social adjustment" 


in 1939 the New York State Department of Education, through a 
statewide educational commission, produced a statement of the 
^rdmal objectises” of elementary education. These, prcsumabl), arc 
the goals set by this group for the elementary schools of New York, 
ementary education is here made responsible for the development of: 


1 Desirable social relationships 

2 Desirable individual aptitudes 
’ Critical thinking 
^Appreciation. . o£ uonh while 
5 &mmon knowledge and skills 

° ™)sical and mental health 


activities 


to illustrate the contem ''tmontary education senes admira 
-d hence doinrncthTnV 'll ' 

demonstrate, honcser an"' '"““S’’ These sample slatemc 
fundamentals of clcmentat?'l''l ' POHcrn of agreement on 

"hich are far broader in scone th”™!,™’ be it not 

while all four of these statement 3 R’s For exam] 

3nd knowledge, equally fn d ” Ptominencc to basic sk 
-lal adaptatmn and Hrr '"t'', " 'ht ntatter 

'Ite elementary s^Cl'm'h 

music, art, literature, of cre-rn ' appreciati 

this emphasis goes a stress on mal'" generally. And ss 

““j ”“dily expanding leisure tim™^ functional 

”>d PP 391 393 
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social forces upon the conception of the role of elementary education 
in American life As these forces have played upon the elementary 
school, the) haie tended to highlight certain emphases which in turn 
base resulted in modifications, esen reorientations, of the curriculum 
The earliest elementary schools were formed directly out of the 
religions tradition of the colonies Elementary education was almost 
totally conditioned by the demands of the clergy and 
inclined higher educational authorities A The 

tarv school curriculum was the natural and inevitable 
second social force which rlrannaUy ad.ted the e« 

manufacturing, so did the emphasis in 

Slowly hut surely, ''“cntary (by nms t— 

to be concened as the training g necessary 

place where one obtained the rudimentar kiih wh> 

L a successful economic life Vocauona f Urger The 

business arithmetic or navigation, eg American com 

elementary school had become -he seed g ound 
mercial, industrial, and „ve most clearly m the 

The thud of these conditioning ^ J j Brubacher charac 
period betsveen the ^vtl War and Wo^^J ^ 

terizes as nationalism ^ mternational affairs, and of 

ness, of hitherto unequale became a vehicle for the 

as vital accompa-n’cn^ ' vlous'ly 

More recently a to Increasingly, as the p 

energize the ,e demonstrate, elementary e “caj'°^ 

„ted statements P J bneal naming ground 

come to be aonae-vaJ as £„„damen.al for We m “ J 

education ' mg for citizenship m that ^^'^ould be 

,s the matter of P«P J „ be the institution m 

mentary school has 
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stressed not only loyalty and desotion to country, but also the obbga 
tions and responsibilities which that citi7cnship entails There emerges 
t e contemporary emphasis in clcmeniary education upon tolerance, 
cooperation human dignity, and those salues commonly associated 
'Mth a democratic morality The instruction in these areas at the 
e ementapi evel must be simple and rudimentary, nescrthcless, the 
pot IS latest major social influence has forced the elementary 
school to enlarge Its program tts facd, ties, and ns philosophy to meet 
th nesv demands It is elear that elementary eduea.ion has become 
more rather than less crucial to the nation through the years Let us 

::ran;"^"^ ciemim::yt:hooi 
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mteivhich^r«lL°d 

the elcmcnury school en II ‘^“''ing the depression years, 

OtoppedmarU m : >«0s and early WdOs 

I'oneser, gase a tremrd™ 19 million World War 

that in 19ol some 21 million " 'h' tesult 

^■cmen^ry school/ were enrolled m 
reached 29 million and the mrl ^ ^ school enrollment had 

the catent and duration of this ma “timates of 

at the f igh birth rate wdl he somewhat, it is expected 

pated that elementary seh<«, ^ '“ttlt, it ts antic. 

Pement abese 1954 and m 1970 ''T """ 

this sast and increas.n higher than in 1954-* 

1901 1952) 123,763 public andT^rf •’“P^kfon. Acre were 

'■™ with new builings oc tdl ’' ■" opera 

bemg erected The pro^uy ° eonsranrly 

St be computed m hilbons of do0™'i'^^ grounds 

>=■“■0" per year ,o finsnee the elie^m " 'c approx.mLly 
tpo, a,. . including expent 


, -PFroximatcly ; 

t por null™, J “’*> '"eluding expend 

■nil collo-e tnmll„ “ of H- 
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turcs for capital outlay and expansion In the >ear 1951 1952, there 
were 702,158 elementary school teachers, distributed as follows 


Public 

PfiNatc 


Men 

77,627 

5,473 


Women 

542,177 

76,881 


Total 

619,804 

82,354 


rfi\aic 

These fisures do no. indicate what .s unquestionably the most 
crucial elementary school problem-the 

In recent years, due to the ,l,c arduousness 

tions of more lucrative positions substandard conditions, 

„f olementaty-sehool teaching 7";“. her forms of 

many teachers have left t ' ,hc number of persons prepar 

employ ment But, far more itnpo ■ pare svtth 

mg for and entering the teaching p ,, j„ 1945, 108 000 

the demand to the form '"rTf e* - 
persons Mere teaching on the basts ^mg positions without 
certification, that is, they were g various states for the 

fulfilling the minimum re had been reduced 

preparation of teachers By oi over 20000 

mmewhat to 91,000, but ,„pst proportion of these 

^rvKni'pfncv teachers sine® 1953 By here, to convey a 

ssns in elcmeniaty schools (It is signi “ yyn,crican education, 

more complete p.ctute of the present f rtr htgh schools 

,Hot the actual number ‘’f;"’77<3,forn,a,for=«n.ple,whe'e 

doubled during the postwar decade) rompheated the 

fantastically large population V or provisionally creden 

core’s problems, the number of eme J years 

State y fli.ftuated between 10,0W ana 

canon was forced < He estimated that m 

was serving °“ ry school tea. hers would be nee ' j ^j^mbet 

100,000 new eleme ,,, ‘rs.nes Th' 

/or the next by the nanon’s colleges and univ 

was being 
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situation has not changed appreciably since Fully to meet the need 
for tMchcrs, elementary and secondary, one half of all college gradu- 
ates from 1955 to 1965 ssould have to enter teaching Since this is 
manifesdy impossible, one of the most insistent problems confronting 
the nation is the matter of finding nays and means of providing the 
■ghest quality education nith a teaching force which grows propor 
tionatcly ever smaller 


school Approach. The operation of elementary 

h ct d“ ! ? a -b,ec«entered, 

not be 1 Although all schools can 

will tend in oneV " •>’« nvery elementary school 

added that these I ° '’'“nW probably be 

->-nce for seconTranre^nThr' d ^ 
consider them here a« k* t education Wc choose to 

ous types o£ elementarv'^h^T'^ ‘Husirations of the van 
discussion for secondary schc^ The implications of this 

philosophy of education toThf 7 '''' =PP‘'“''“'' °f n traditional 
familiar label IS the 3 R’s in fk *^”*^*^'^*7 school Perhaps its most 

might best be listed as a hinrl r Chapter 5, this approach 

repeat ihe elements of trad.t, ” “sentialism We shall not 

die label except to note 

This entails both a 

“-derable slab.hiy and"™ ^ “ ”«'';>dolog.ca, organization of 

“2 "> >'«> *e 3 R, ■' - almost a reflex for 

l"*"’"""’ -''■eh this noble '“ding, Viting. and 

kngrr comple.ely satisfy even ihrsJr Wh'd -ould no 

W grosvn to eight, „,fo,„„™/^“"ehes, essenuafisr The 3 R's 
' -rpreuuoa of fundamen’iaTeZr 7 “PO" 

seems safe to suggest 
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that an chmemar) school curriculum which 
centered approach nould include the following 


J47 

/oJJoived rhe 5ui;cct 


Grammar-, he stud, of languaju in a formal or systcmalic sense 


Oral and iiritten e,pr„s,o„-specch, composiuon, and penmanship 
Basic amhmelic-ihe abilit, u, apply the fundamental number processes 


In addilion to the foregoing, the generally accepted essential pronram 
for the elementary school today would probably include 


History— especially United States history 
Geograph) 

CtMcs or gosernment 
IValure study 

Art— drawing painting, music 

Ph)$tcai education — or, at least physical exercise 

Cooking, sewing manual training 


As the list proceeds, one is more and more confronted with those 
subject areas less likely to be accepted as fundamental^ more Lkely, 
therefore, to be cast aside as fids and frjJJs Thus the elementary 
school which adds work in foreign language or the study of trans 
poriation or of community life moves farther and farther away from 
the 3 R's because it then begins to stress elements other than subject 
matter m a purely factual sense 

Just as the subject centered approach involves a relatively predictable 
curricular organization for the elementary school, so too does it tend 
to elevate a definite xnethodology of instruction If the objective is the 
mastery of skill or subject, certain mechanisms of teaching and learn 
ing are presumed to be most effective For the teacher the presentation 
with clarity and simplicity of facts, techniques, formulas (for example, 
the multiplication table) is the pre-eminent function For the learner 
mastery of data through rocmonzation and of skills through practice 
IS the underlying pedagogical pnnaple While the techniques and 
objectives characteristic of chiId<eDtcred or society-centered education, 
which are presently to be noted, require hccs, drill, even memory, the 
mechanics of subject centered educauon conspicuously disregard or 
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omit concern for social or emotional de\clopmcnt, intellectual interest, 
and the like This is not to say that such omissions arc cither inevitable 
or regular, it is the tendency that is significant 
The Child Centered Approach. That sshich is generally and loosely 
referred to as progressise education, the pedagogical reaction of the 
hientieth century against the formalized instruction lust described, 
has seemed to follow two paths Both paths arc traceable to the work 
and influence of John Dewey, both base their roots in the expert 
m ntahst philosophy Both involve basic reorientation of educational 

be n T -b,ect«„tered patterns, and both have 

been carried all mo frequently, to such excess that the very word 

appr!aArare ih ^ °PPr<>l>rium Th«e two 

approach, to use LVcomlTfaMr’^'' 

with the disclosures of modern conformity 

our understanding of human behato?makI’!rV'“"h “ 

tional program can reach om.« a ^ "o educa* 

such factors as individual ddfere^^ OTo7"”' 
tudes, or home backgrounds A trulv ’ . h'alth, apu- 

us emphasis not upon suhiect matt Program must place 

personal development It is the child"^ "’“"'7 but upon individual 
-not sub,cas '*0 ts being taught 

■ng and promo'’ting mdiWrar^^.f ^ °f encourag- 

Subjects as such lose then absolrpre” 
vehicles for the development of a cW, kT 
This ogie ineviubly means that a school’ 

fl«.ble, for that program, to mtert md “‘-"4 

variation As ihe in.erests and n^e!!^ 'f “P^We of 
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presumahj), fit the needs of mdisidud children, „ is obv,„„d, 
capable of a„y such cfearcut description as characterizes the sirbiect 
matter approach Honeser, man,, ,f not most, of the same subject 
areas ssill he present in the ehdd-centered school, thou,gh of comx 
in different forms and svith much broader purposes envisioned for 
them Reading, for example, will be integral to most if not all the 
program, hut that reading uill be (1) geared to the Icsel of develop 
ment and direction of interest of the individual child and (2) m 
tegrated or fused uith learning experiences in many areas geography 
or American History The same might be noted for all the 3 Jl s 
A child-centered school demands a much more elaborate and more 
mclusne methodology than does the traditional subject matter ap 
proach In large measure this hits at the two most crucial problems 
in child<eniercd teaching, for the lack of expert teaching js probably 
potentially more harmful in this type school than in any other In the 
first place, though all good tciching is hard work and requires skill, 
patience, and sympathy, child<entcred teaching would seem to require 
more of these qualities than other approaches No uniform plans, 
patterns, or schedules are appropriate Even books and facilities must 
be provided in terms of the individuals needs and interests In the 
second place, the most skillful teaching is essential in order that basic 
learnings not be sacrificed to individual idiosyncrasy 
The Society Centered Approach The second direction taken by 
progressive education can be called the soacty-centcred approach As 
with the child-centered emphasis, this too is a reaction against the 
stress on subject matter In socieiy-centered or soaally directed cduca 
tion the central theme « not the learning of subjects or skills m a 
vacuum, as is frequently the case with a subject matter approach The 
centra] theme is the learning of subjects and skills for and in terms 
of social purposes with a \icxv to their sociocivic and occupational 
usefulness At the same time, a soaety-ccntcred orientation is also a 
reaction against what has seemed to many persons the extreme indi 
vidualism characterizing much of child-centered education The ob- 
jective IS in effect preparation for ronal living, for parucipation in 
community life, for the assumption of the responsibiliues which arc 
integral to the health of a democracy 
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A socially directed curriculum nould be one into which subjects 
were introduced on the basis of their relevance to the life of the 
community local, regional, national, and global Again, the funda 
mentals arc still the most important elements in the sjstcm, but they 
are taught for different, for more broadly based reasons To cite 
reading once more reading ,s taught with an eye to its political or 
civic utility, as in the handling of newspapers or advertising, reading 
■S also taught, in this context, w„h concern for its recreational or 
eisure time potential Whereas the ch.ld<entered school ,s more likely 

anoTs th r” " ^“dilj altered curriculum, rt 

appears that a society<entered curriculum will have a larger degree 

Zl 'Zsoeny. 

fundamentals Th “P ■>" 'he character of 

^niphr:!": -P- P-ary 

other men and with h,< - * relations >\ith 

means that the bases for elementary level this 

out andt be Ll:Vb^ T 

ciMc areas o£ hfc with whirh hu " economic and 

not so much as history e^ 1 h , 

mg contemporary phenomena understand 

relation, with orlr countner’ for example, or 

Mcthodoloev. too tn „ n . 

differ from that employed in'^Lr"”* Progmm must 

“cial application necessitates learning Learning for 

method become, ,n considerable part '■'wtion Teaching 

tions conducive to effective group “““ng rhe condi 

pot.™ in such situations A^ch eA f ® oneouraging partic. 

■O'olves considerable emph"f ” '^P' “f '^“t.on 

group or community respons.bilitv a H ' ‘’""‘°P"'™t of feelings of 
mg expressions of leadership from h" “"h “r challeng 

'qoire that the sh.IU and s„rj^' f" ftn, thw . held m 

'^ng can be learned only as exoT^ o-d relevant to social 

“Pote m some larger public health 
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endcator. A class in nature study or earth sciences becomes soadly 
meaningful as it is related to the general problem of conservation 
The Need for Balance. Clearly, for purposes of illustration and 
clarit), these three brief sketches represent gross oversimplification 
Fesv ssould deny that each approach-subject centered, ch.ld.en.er d 
socict>-ccntcrcd-repr«cms much of value, indeed each contains 
^I dements for the promotion of democratic living oreove , 

r:::!: r™^ °b.ecuves mward which all good teachers, 
consciously or unconsciously, arc || .j-j^ , ,1,5 danger 

This can be g5„5ral (and there 

of imbalance among the t r U n,„ 5 h in com 

are, of course, countless f and in terms of 

mon in terms 0 t e su |K democracy Their differ 

ultimate devotion, in the Un'«d 

cnees, and the dangers, ''' documented, that modern 
Everyone is familiar wu nonteadets, nonspellets, non 

education produces gre j^geee ,0 which, at 

multipliers, and so on E' y has been 

least m some schools, I noneducational 

earned to ridiculous, ‘■'>“d eehools dominated by 

No one needs to be "“‘"‘‘"I “ ,0 say hostile) absorp 

,he subject matter ,h= opposite of those mtended 

tion of material produced resuln e g o 

I A /As just one cx 3 mp > . . -u-jg few will 

and claimed (As jusi . like these, 

eerrain danger mhereu. m an educationa 

fail to recognize tn p orientation , 

phasis which IS ---^““balance The crucial =<i-a.ioual jC 
The danger, again, elementary leve , 

end It IS probably the recognized and genu.nej*_^ 

.0 all probability, IS done by 
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recognize individual differences, ore concerned about emotional prob- 
lems among students, and hold what we might well call democratic 
pedagogical principles The most effective social learnings emerge out 
O and in turn feed into genuine, relevant subject matter and skill 
learnings Reciprocation ,s inevitable, proporuon is essential 
In their notable Middlaown studies, the Lynds report that over the 
American attitude toward elementary (and 

considerTble' conservatively progressive" Today 

— 0 a ^ “‘I wholesale il 

there IS vvides'^'°®Tk?c“^““''“"’ 

th^e rs Lrlrno:" Whde 

-condary) schjnro J 

the idea of complete freed™ f "k individual needs and 

from the prog^^swe K ^ ‘’"'"heless, much 

“on and permanence Paul WoTdr'mB 'c'rfi “ 'T''' 

'vhen he states that American ed ® tlie current situation 

not toward progressive edueat "’■'^-“ntury "is evolving 

upon the bes^vh“h 4h appmach ;T 

ore all too easily and frcquentlv co^ U'’'*’’ U''oid the excesses which 
tnentaU, individuahsm, or social utT'"d 

■^--.irrrmSrdrmaT''' 

^cvelopm Jt of w!^niemen4'‘f 
ml7 k“ ‘“US and some 

“ “ beginnings of the informal d. '\b= from the 


the 


V — lowa 

elusive concern for4'"divTdlaUr‘^!riT” ‘“bl'ut matreTm 


iry 
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school ,S today the center of vehement, sometimes bitter 
it IS our contention that the only sound and defensible 
clcracmar) education is one which exemplifies intelligent 
and balance of these essentially complementary objectives 


controversy 
program of 
correlaDDD 


QUESTIOVS FOR STODl AIVO DISCUSSION 

BASIC oufSTiov Hoiv KouJd you express the basic or primary functions of 
the elementary institutions here comidcrcd? Is it possible to refine this 
generalization with respect to the peculur functions of (I) nursery schools 
(2) kindergartens, (3) elementary schools, and (4) junior high schools? 

I. How do you account for the following in ihe history of elementary 
education tn the United States? 

3 The fact that the elementary school teacher has traditjonaJly been 
regarded as being of less importance than teachers ar ether letels 
b The fact that free, public, tax supported education developed ear 
best and with the greatest strength in the colonies and states of 
New England 

c The fact that progressive education made lU greatest impact upon 
the elementary school rather than upon high school or college 

2 What are the basic fallacies contained in the oft repeated cry "Lets 
get back to the 3 R s? Does the demand have any validity at all? 

3 There are those who maintain that Uie elementary school should not 
be held responsible for such matters as character training or the dc 
vclopmcnt of appropriately democratic attitudes that the elementary 
school has all it can do to tram children m the mastery of the funda 
mentals " Is this a valid, defensible contention? 

4 Is there any evidence to show that attendance at preschool institutions 
enhances the value and effectiveness of the dementary school experj 
encef At what age should children be sent to such institutions? Why? 

5 What are some of the more important trends m the conduct of efe 
mentary education? What arguments are advanced in their defense? At 
what points or m what areas js there room for debate? 

6 How many children attend elementary school today? What proportion 
IS this of the total elementary school age group? What proportion of 
children of this age group completes eight jears of schooling? From 
statistical data of this sort, what generalizations about elementar)' edu 
cation in the United States today arc warranted? 
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7 arc some of the most prcsalent classroom procedures current!) 

bang emplosed to compensate for the shortage of qualified teachers in 
elementary schools’ From an educational standpoint, host are these 
practices regarded^ 
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Secondary Education 


and preparatory .Choi loT ^^.OOO h.gh 

summarized by reference to the .1. ““t easily 

'vh.ch Americlhas ZZtl^^'C^r 

and the public high school grammar school, the academy. 

The latm Grammar School. We have al j 
traditions and experiences with ,vh,ch ih educational 

yn continent To ihe concernTor ra ^ 

Itself m New England ,n the estahl h°'‘^ expressed 

-hoo Is must now be added a sl^d p”'"' '''‘"“'"ty 

that life m the New England svild “““‘'tnent Fearing 

''■ne m religions fervor, 4 Pu,^^„'™“ “"tribute to a de 

steps ,o ensure that they wonM *' "^““"ty to 

inst”t'*^®' the establish"” teligious leadership 
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isU'" 

So m Boston m 1535, svas founded 4e first Amencan secondary 
sehMl. the Lam grammar school The ver, name md, cates the 
emphas^ and dtrccnon of the cumeulum srah theolog.cai trammg 
as the baste atm This school svas organized around those sub;ccts 
or dtscjphnes thought most appropriate for such in objective Calvmist 
theology and rciigjous history, and those languages especially Latin 
and Greek, m which that theology and history uere recorded con 
stjtuted the substance of the schools program It is clear that the sec 
ondary school, as first typified hy the Latin grammar school, was 
conceited cntirel) as a college preparatory institution 
Jt IS significant that the first secondary school represented a further 
indication of the growing feeling of public responsibility for education 
Just as the Massachusetts School Laws of 1642 and J647 operated to 
encourage and foster the groivth of public elementary education, so 
did they place the authority of the colony behind secondary education 
as svell While it is true chat the early Latin grammar schools were 
supported almost entirel) by tuition and only minimally by public 
taxation, the second of those laws nevertheless had required the estab- 
lishment of such schools in the larger Massachusetts towns From the 
outset the Latin grammar schools were public in the sense that they 
were closed to none on arbitrary social or economic grounds but uerc 
available to all who could afford the tuition This meant that such 


schools ere in reality accessible only to the sons of the well todo 
with the resultant reinforcement of the classical theological curriculum 
by the prestige of wealth But it was this approach to and conception of 
secondary education which thousands upon thousands of emigrants 
from the Atlantic seaboard earned westwarci and wherever rrew rWiV 
were put down— m Ohio, lotva, or California— the ideals of the Latin 
grammar school were also firmly implanted 
While other institutional forms have echpsed the Latin grammar 
school in the surge of American support for public secondary cduca 
turn, it svouM be incorrect in the extreme to dismiss the school or its 
influence as a thing of the past Until the second quarter of the mne 
teenth century this school remained the chief, and in some areas the 
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only, route to college and university work, and, as suck, its prestige 
was considerable Today, in the private preparatory schools (of New 
England particularly) and in the academic curricula offered by almost 
«ery high school in the country, there arc visible the contemporary 
descendants of this early conception of secondary education 
The Academy But while the Latin grammar school gained in ac 
ceptance and support. New England itself was changing Originally 
agrarian in outlook, the New England colonist was powerless to 
r«ist namral attractions and advantages which seemed to promise a 

and^ 'd r"t! ’’ ^''■Pbrnlding, commerce 

2 sul ® -d manufacturing began to develop and to grow 

^su h . manifested themselves, the hold of a narrow fheol 

.hetmir’’^""' “ needs of 

.o^rotderrv'anl '’"'“T' E"S'nnd began 

emerged CUarly the clas?'’ri,“^r‘'‘^ educational needs inevitably 
secondary school could noTmarthe 

of those destined for a career oth u ‘nterests 

teachers and schools appeared del h'^“l'^' 

of these new interests geared to the satisfaction 

and accounting were mstitutei” fiTon'™; 

teachers m those fields later m fK f ^ tnitiau\e of individual 
school instruction Out of this ro ^ organized classroom or 

^ n.v and uniquely A^r^n ^ t 
While a Siaable numl,:: ’ wh 

academies had been in ooera,.„„ l” “n'd tightly be called 


I interests 


in operation ^ i t, be called 

‘i-' ““hhshment of sul’a .P^nP°'“' 


••ciiiiicnt of u t r^ranklm s proposal 

r”ar“s the general conception well 

* Rrtemy ro r^ e E*,ca„„„ I” 

■••• ...uw As to their studies ,t w la T ^ Frank 

Bnf ‘ "tithing tha, „ h= "tU if they could be 

art 1 ! lone a„j .i,__ . '''rythina that 


fhclT ■’ 'r ‘heir iZ sThlrTr 

or^ariT'",*'’”’' ‘'“"S' ‘t-t at hkr m P‘“Pot=d that 

“^menul, regard berng had m -d -ost 

‘"tral professions for which 
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they are mrentlci” Such 3 Khool, responding to the needs of 3 asms 
mcreaniileindusmal middle class and offering instruction to bridge 
the gap hcmcen the elementary school and the college, necessarily 
was organized around a much liberalized viesv of the curriculum 
Now closer to more of the people than was the Latin grammar school, 
the academy offered English, natural and physical sciences, history, 
modern foreign languages, and mathematics Added to these were 
such practical courses as were previously mentioned, for example, 
surveying, and, ever more frcvjiicntly, courses for young women such 
as home economics and tratiung for dementary school teaching 
Although the academies were almost entirely under private control, 
they, nc\enheless, constituted a genuine reflection of the growing 
democratic attitude toward education which was characteristic of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries Their private character 
was enhanced by liberal public pohc), evidenced in tax exemptions, 
special grants of public funds, and endowments of land or other 
properties hfany were under denominational control, but many too 
were established by individuals or private companies completely free 
of outside domination TTiougb most academies were tuition schools, 
they were generally within reach of those who were truly interested 
in education be>ond the rudiments These features an expanded cur 
riculum, a tvider clientele, a degree of public support, and a tendency 
to break with sectarianism, substantiate ihe view that the academy 
constituted the vital link in the transition from the Latin grammar 


school to the public high school 

The Public High School. The first genuinely public secondary school, 
public in the sense of tax support and availability to all, was cstab 
hshed in Boston in 1821 This, ibe Boston English High School, was 
aVsigiTcu’ pi-uTTA-wV' A? pv-Awdr ^ mnimuation of common schooling 
for those not intending to pursue collegiate studies Its very name 
conveys much of the nonclassical, praaical philosophy which had 
proved so successful in the academies and which had become eier 
more markedly the mrellcctual spirit of the times Here was an Eng 
livh” riither than a “Lam." school, a “high' school designed to aug. 
ment and deepen the fundamental learnings which were provided in 


the “lower" schools 
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That the success of this mnosation «as instantaneous is demon 
strated b) the passage of legislation in Massachusetts onl> six years 
later (1827) requiring towns of fise hundred or more families to set 
up and maintain public high schools This new institution represented 
a fundamenul break with the Old World tradition of socially stratified 
secTr"’ r 'dueation for the masses and 

IpZf fo As such. It earned tremendous 

meTv d r a'"'' Slowly but 

""'“O the public 

thfcCf ale supplanting the academy as 

th chief agency „ secondary, or postelementary, education 

enrollmlrrrcl d'tctaUe ’’'S'’ 

school, the ouesuon of u elementary 

not settled svithout a strueeir secondary education was 

public high school until the K f™™ 

of UX moneys t "d ““ ■" ‘'’e contribution 

before (and^smt-nme .'hT 

education) it was argued that "''"’1””'^ debates on federal aid to 
did not extend to paying for th d S responsibility for his fellow man 
was this true, it was held ^vhcn Particularly 

more speeiahaed, and less snciall r “cation was of an advanced, 
after school distria, ,n state afi '' In school district 

--My widi the s;mer:;'rhV::i,;'’h - 

education yvhile the question was °f Pubhc secondary 

jngh school received full legal statusT 

Thomas M Cooley m 1874 Sneal ^“““s 1 -st 

■>-ia of Kalamazoo, MichiSTh"? that the sAooI 

maintenance of a high school, .he taxes for the 

both elementary schoJs Id state had estab- 

■"csistible [wrote Cooley] ,ha, A " 

-cihtheesmbluhment'o h^^^hJ^r «- 

r -'ey tatrv ■■’m''' •’■-cts 

supplied,”. F.„p„y_^ '^^WmpabIe of suppomng one was 

‘he ladder and at die 
30 such, a,„S, 
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top ^\ould seem clearly and uncqmvocably to require an intermediate 

school equally free l t. i, i 

The immediately subsequent decades saw increases m high school 

..d ,«!.«. "i", 

7,500,000 student! enrolled m nea y , P 

synthesis of the three type attempts to cater to the needs 

a's „e shall note, the high .h^l « “f ''^esmts At the same time, 
and demands previously ^ J , ,,aondary education have 

greater than the sum of its parts 

„ nf Secondary Education 

The Pttrpos sponsor 

As the foregoing brief histo^jhoi^^-K basic change 

ship of American secondary d bas been revised and 

as L concept of ,*tec this purpose clearly has re^ 

reoriented Historically the ^ • preparation for h e 

mained one between the S' ^ „ete exelusively and entirely 

functions The earliest as schools of a prcrnmisterial 

ThesTwere followed by ™*;“Jmmal ■nslitnt.on, specihcally 

indistinguishable ) 
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The purpose of the high school, as originally conceived by its Boston 
founders, was one of providing a broad, general education, cultural and 
practical, to the noncollege preparatory student In this respect the high 
school was in large part a continuation of the academj movement 
with public support It early developed, howc\cr, that public support 
for the college preparatory student was almost equally popular and 
certainly equally defensible Particularly after the founding of state 
colleges and universities, and with the logic of the Kalamazoo decision 
m support did It seem sound to establish college preparatory curricula 
m the high schools The result was that almost from the outset the 
American public high school has attempted to eater to the needs and 
interests of both groups 

Zme *1 „ “u “"'8'= preparatory feature had 

XennXh" rr" ■" As the en 

tion of the Dufnn*'^ T * unprecedented rates, the concep 

dominauon'^of h.eh° grew more restricted This 

and IS thought hv ma °° ' k ' u' ^’^'“”'8' eurriculum, which was 

these were fn the n J cveral factors Perhaps the chief of 

denly the possessor Tf grea' XthX''' '“r* 

possible demands upon seconda k"'! ‘'‘'''=''^“y 

some central core or thread, and « .'"h 

universities to prescribe evtc ' ' ^ tendency of the colleges and 

Current d.seXt „f 

rontinuations of this same ne„ ’"8*' are, in essence, 

life adjustment education as oontroversy Debates today over 
do not sound unfamiliar to academic curriculum 

indeed arc they markedly different" f'”' ^““Uonal history, nor 
e ucation previously discussed In various approaches to 

“mmitments regarding the n “”“‘^''■*’0 moasure contemporary 
‘musically iradiiioL or esper.r'^r ''’“-tion reflect 

■confronted with an extern™”*?'’"'" View Similarly, one 
'ng orientations for elemenurir 
>«-m=red" and child<enteTed' ap"” 
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tional curriculum In other cases general education becomes a scattered, 
dispersed, superficial contact with areas “m general” Genuine general 
education, houe^er, tries to correlate, organize, or integrate those areas 
of knowledge and experience which arc essential elements in a suc- 
cessful life, regardless of ^ocatlon Such an ob)cciivc, of course, is b) 
no means limited to the terminal student; it is equall) appropriate for 
the prospectne college student Ncvenhclcss, the college preparatory 
student, as in umes past, continues to find his high school experience 
goserned for the most part by the requirements for college entrance. 
Whether these are general or \ocational in nature will \ary with the 
individuals choice of college and hts field of special interest. 
Pre^ofcssional education m the high school can be general and is 
y at east partially \ocationally directed It presupposes, how cser, 
a tentkncc at some higher educational institution As a result, it repre 
r ' ^ J schools response to requirements im 

the ^ ® conception of function developed bj 

“ol -I’ool and col- 

" “"'g' preparatory funetton m 
th“preZtr„ T“"Tr “ than all the others, desp.te 

rry 0 hth tn 7 - *e part of the msjor 

pL.de Ir at;'!'"" of several sLes 

every h.gh-sehool dtsm” The ZhL®' T'"" 

the abolition or abandonm r "* P”’”' necessarily 

drough some would ° ^P'7‘' '"'r'rr'ee requirements, 

specify none The pnmars diffi i™ “rrtain colleges and universities 
of emphasis as betivecn the ™ arriving at a proper ratio 

other responsibilities ^ '"s'* school and its 

modern hiah 1 

*ypc, attempts to meet all til ' the so-called comprehensive 

= fourth, a fund” which r “ '>rese must be added 

called P^ional development ^^^r-cut label but which vve have 
and preprofessional education arrau” terminal, general, 

menq and any sound education m , '"d. personal dcvclop- 

-rra ly u. the gmswih of emotional ”"'”7 

'*•)'» social consciousness and 
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po,se, and the like But the modern h.gh school, unlike its nineteenth 
^d early t« ent.eth<entury predecessors, makes this concern erf; 

"iL n th and equally tmporrant as academic or vocational education 
Along itn , d„,™ed to foster creative expression 

are those experiences responsibility, and mdivid 

esthetic (;je„ee Without such concerns as these, it is 

ual mittatite and its society There are 

felt, the high schMl educational folly as con 

those for nhom of the school to handle 

stituting a responsibihty y . ryop,„,on and increasingly 

But they seem not to find school activity 

these areas become ^ h schools will have wished, 

“Life-Ad|ustment EducaU obligations 

or found it possible, to a an application of these several 

Yet, despite the ""‘"'’'''f J„„^,ersy regardmg the ultimate purpose 
functions, the fundame years growing concern 

of a high school adequacy of secondary education, 

has been expressed "S"* * \ particular quest, ous Are the 
with greatest stress f ,, |obs without regard fur |ob 

htgh schools tending to prcP« f school youth bemg 

"i.; p-“";;7:r; 

Tn 1Q44 the Educational r Education for du /ir 

of policy for high schoohj « ‘r aS ^u“ 

f ‘ -“rinreC "^dL, .ed 

youth of citiaen h p esthetic, and 6 

non to P™™"' uf a Commission on L. _) „„,„d 

school program Typ 
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mg statement of secondary school purpose which appears under the 
title “The Imperative Needs of Youth**® 


The Common and Essential Needs That All Youth Have 
tn a Democratic Society 

I All youth need to develop salable si ills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life To this end, most youth need supervised 
n ork expencncc as ssdl as education m the skills and knots ledge of 
their occupations 

^ develop and maintain good health and physical 

^ understand the nghu and duties of the citizen, 

tions competent in the performance of their obhga 

nation. community and ciuzens of the state and 

' mi!"*, "'1 ■=' '*'= 

famil) life «he conditions conducise to successful 

and dte ^nonuc co.et,l“fr 

^ Mture of the ssorld and of man concerning the 

'«uty ,n htcratnr^aXin” capacities to appreciate 

8 All jouth need to L aHe to “n 

■t ttisely, balancing aettsmes .l! . " ‘““n' "ell and to budget 

'' 1 th those that are soaallv r satufaaions to the individual 

9 All youth d Useful 

msight into ethical salu« mber persons, to gross in their 

10 AI* "tth others''™''’’'”’ *“ 

■l-etr thought, dcart'ra^dlJrTO^'''’'.'? ™onall,, m express 

‘Reproduced hr r...... Understanding 

cpai^ ^ P«rmunon of th- Nattof«i * 

„ AMociatioa of Secondary School Pnn 
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Obviously such a statement of purpose for the high school partakes 
of all four basic functions of secondary education But the emphasis 
is clearl) different from and broader than any one of them The 
fundamental disagreement uhich has been engendered by such pro 
posals as this ,s svell epitomized by an exchange of views m two recent 
Lgazine articles In discussing die crrtical need for a n™ direction 
for^ie high-school program, one wnter tells the story of Marty, who 
never seemed to 'belong' in high school 

ate for this job.” and before long he 

Presently Marty fell in wi a handed a gun and in 

helped hold up a neighborhood drugg 

a moment of terror used it the 

As Marty awaited sentence, f , ,,„jht him 

story m the paper, refleewd I was a 

Tennyson and eompoun le 

Responding to this charge oH -Tennyson and corn 

school Pnoscnn-i “ * „„ 3pproach as vapid and unsoun 

pound verbs an 

U rUfe adjustment — 

I e blanket condemnation ot tra characterized its 

claims, DianKci “hnok learning ina^ „ ,,nla 

„„e, unril the ne« edma ^ ^ 

Homan cap." 

Courtesy of J H ^ Corporatton 

United Newspapers Maga 
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as an educational ‘discosery" of rnolutionary proponions, “Life Ad 
lustmcnt Education” will attract some editors and gne its proponents 
the attention publicity hounds always erase 

The tearjerker is a paragraph about ‘Marty”. . . . The im 
^.cation of the personal responsibility of that teacher (not forgetting 
Tennyson and compound Serbs) for Martys inesitable end is unmis 
Ukable A so unmistakable is the old technique that underlies such 
jucational flapdoodle But sve svho know the s alue of good books, 

o Lat“‘’T rt ■’f W-”- ■ 

secuenual f H ‘"I"’ ” '“"S" ‘'.story, and 

if we sometiml °b "’hotever field, may be forgiven 

of a bad boy s ' ty mphcalion at least, for the bad end 

AtXTevV, mtl'dT'*' » “PP-"' 

fundamental conflia must bT'sMn"' "d nntnrpnsc, this 

t.on of this chante? or ,h T It -s "ot the func 

troversy It is, however 30!° attempt to resolve this con 

divergent points of viesv in th^ho consider the 

nmerge as a result of increased und '"’P™y'd policies svlll 

>S well to note that for manv ^ '“"‘‘‘"8 “I '''O .ssues involved It 

school represent the most crucial and ‘he high 
our time • crucial and critical educational problems of 

0,eraUon of cHe American Hi,H School 

“Henry Grattan Dojic pj School to SIX years 

- Sr o, 

oi 1. 

I* ^o«nd in Arthur E. Be. /“*"* of the if . 

^ K.rforat,on o/ J/" “'‘-“^ment onentation 

' '"""""V (“ssw York Knopf 
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and leaves the three top years to the high sehool (6-3 3) More recently, 
with the establishment of junior colleges many school systems have 
developed a pattern which, while leaving the elementary sehool at s« 
years. Lbines the junior high school with the first two high^chorf 
years (grades, 7, 8, 9, and 10) and establishm the last tvvo years o high 
Lh Jas the first .« o years of the junior college 
,d).Thisplan (^-4) fe^br- “h to note 

S:el.*e:et"rmrs;teniswhA 

the structural revisions, ^ ij,,, „ but one of an infinite 

men, In passing, i. shouM b-«cd *“;lrs are engaged in a con 
number of points at which A 

tinuous process of expetimen j change which characterize 

m understand the -^Th— " 

American sehool .echniques, more effective practices In 

the perennial search for indulge in complacent acceptance 

a word It typifies an unwill,n^« t^jen and 

As our historical survey “^jj e preparatory institution 

has more or less continued /.he larger cities, there 

Since the turn of ‘h' ^,g,„,ae separate high schools in 

has been something of a ten Y education The result 

Whl^rdo” aliovv for ^fX^is P-rn tends 

z:z upon tveSS 

also to isolate group i high sehook hj-'' '' 

e(usuanysHeeonegept^aramty) 


0 others 
For 


usually the college prep- .he class slralified 

-ny such a situation suiacU too much of 
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educational patterns characteristic of nondcmocratic nations Increas- 
ingly secondary education m the contemporary United States is tending 
toward the comprehensive or general high school type This sort of 
school attempts to provide for the needs of all youth, insofar as prac- 
ticable and possible, while affording them the broad social contacts 
of a heterogeneous school community This is by no means a complete 
answer One of the unsolved, and perhaps here intensified, problems 
u of adequately and elTectivcly serving the exceptionally 

n lant youth In a high school of the comprehensive type he is often 
lost m the shuffle But it is m ,ust such areas that the challenge of 


Much of a discussion of the secondary school curriculum 
of ^ consideration of the history and purposes 

citizcnshiD anT':h ' “P®" 'ducaiion for democratic 

education in the “pon \ocational 

impossiUe m ole I 

for the cornbinatiomil'" 'f*' «hool curricula, 

the various prescriptions for llor" "quitemcnts with 

no genuinely typical pattern r *i ‘''nt there can be 

separate schools or ,n the meuT *" 1 * “Pn^ation, in 

variant curricula, and it is H r.™ '*'= several 

picture of the’ hich scbrv^l ' attempt to formulate a 

Probably every high school he of small service, 

hut does this include literature courses in English, 

>sm, creative writing formal ^ and/or American), journal 

'vl-om are such courstl:™:l~’ And for 

U noT an 

curriculum “ dcrXlrrl'le Americao high school 

avc conditioned or stimulated basic ™'' m3)or factors which 
o indicate the direction these rcvisi curriculum and 

Tm Hici, School r “ 

h'Sh school curriculum has “£ 

■ng entrance requirements higher ,ns. university In prescrib- 
® -n^tutions have often been held 
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responsible for freezing or restricung the secondary schools It should 
be remembered that the imposmon of entrance requirements also 
epernted to unify and professionahze ^ 

1 . 1 — 

requirements for admission o essential This situa 

uniform in the requirements t systematizing of 

non produced the beginnings ^ 

the process of high schoo preparo „{ ,vhich 

In brief, accreditation has ^ , , 

ha\e their advocates today ‘'accrediting," or examining with 

or regional basis for the individual high schools Graduates 

a Slew to acceptance, ih recommendation of the 

from schools so approsed nere act ^n,„i,ee 

high school principal Later , Q^||„e Entrance Esamination 

dards eas felt n.th ^^■'’^“‘fn'Ju.ed to prepare and ad 
Board was established admission to ““'S' 

minister an Encouraged to accept the resu ts of such 

unisetsity, and colleges ' pmbable success in college s 

nominations as valid evidence P mppott, it eon 

EbiT system has -'■'E^ti g *'‘*''“dT:“a 
rinues today as the major serem ensured th a 
Third however, since nc Hefinitc subject matter back 

crrliittees P“P«"::::;ee Essenr*^^^^ 

been used by many ' “'6 “Vered m high ^ 

n fifteen unit ^'^''^ice m Engh*- “”“0 m a minor field, 
fifteen units includ^ ^ field^.^^^^ nnits m 

natural science, jdn„cser, eleven o lj,c |ngh- 
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educational patterns characteristic of nondcmocraiic nations Increas- 
ingly secondary education m the contemporarj United States is tending 
toward the comprehensive or general high school l>pc. This sort of 
school attempts to provide for the needs of all youth, insofar as prac- 
ticable and possible, while affording them the broad social contacts 
o a heterogeneous school community. This is by no means a complete 
answer One of the unsoKcd, and perhaps here intensified, problems 
IS t e matter of adequately and effectively serving the exceptionally 
1 lant youth In a high school of the comprehensive type he is often 
ost in the shuffle But it is m ,ust such areas that the challenge of 


hai ^^ch of a discussion of the secondary-school curriculum 

of seenn y consideration of the history and purposes 

tZ l' “'r" college pre- 

cmzenshiD anT'th ' “P®" education for democratic 

upon cocational 

-porWe m tnerlr K "u 

for the combinanon o£'lotl“i'nd s taT"'’ H curricula 

the various prescriptions for mil requirements with 

no genuinely typical pattern Cn'^l can be 

separate schools or m th ^ factor with the operation, in 

variant curr'uL. LdM -hool. of the several 

picture of “the” hipti c,.k i * attempt to formulate a 

Probably every high school would be of small service. 

>=u. does .bis^cluleteTamr L:i:r d/"’ ■" 

tsm, creative writing formal ^ and/or American), journal 

;vHom are such course And for 

'vTshlLTa^' raised for an/il 
curriculum UdcTX'Lrror' “ American high school 

freve conditioned or stimulafed h 

■n;ndica,e the direction these 1“' ■" ™™lum and 

Ttrc Hioii Scnooi, and Co “ ‘u"'® ‘nben 
luBh school curriculum has “nd.tioner of the 

'"S entrance requirements hl« ” ^ I" 

nstitutions have often been held 
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responsible for freezing or restnenng the secondary schools It should 
be remembered that the impositron of entrance requirements also 
operated to unify and professionalize «>■' 

the earU high schools, as neU as to raise the standards of their teach 
the earl) h sn . „„asoidably highly variable ,n 

rng Since the first high „rtain 

standards and „ in turn were anything but 

requirements for admission essential This situa 

uniform in .he ^.cmauzing of 

lion produced the bej^inmng entrance 

the process of high schoo ,l,rec stages all of which 

In brief, accreditation has go^^^ ^ , 

hate their adsocates today ■ accrediting, or examining with 

or regional basis for ■*>= P^f ,„j,„,d„al high schools Graduate, 
a Slew to acceptance, the . j „„„„ recommendation of the 

from schools so approved J„„,„m college entrance 

high school principal ‘f'" £^,1, a Entrance Examination 

srandards was felt with the resul .ha> „ pupate and ad 

hoard was established This admission to college o 

minister an oxammation ^ , /accept the results of such 

university, and colleges we m college w 

examinations as va j -den ^ and PoP"-' „ 

This system has recei employed by hig 

rinues today as the „f .he first planv 

:::/en:w:t'.dc::n:c^;;*;»^^^^^^ 

appointed Gomm>'t „„h some ^p 

committees ‘ /a ever smee Essentially, du 

been used b, n-”^. “":f Use, to be covered m h.^ a 

“ ““■'.ntde three m Englwh, one m ».al ^ 

fifteen units me ...ayor Wh be units m 

natural science, jq^wever, eleven of t e ■phus, the high 

and two elective faience, and •”»*' f„„a„,„g this pat 
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tern is faced with a largely prescribed program It is significant too 
that the requirements listed weigh most heavily m favor of the Im 
guistic and classical fields 

In recent years the question of the validity of college entrance re 
quirements has been rather insistently raised Considerable doubt has 
en expressed as to whether or not success in college is predicated 
upon a particular pattern of high school courses Most noteworthy m 
this regard are the disclosures of the Eight Year Study conducted 
thp ^ Progressive Education Association during 

coLr prescribing specific 

Tv ‘■nd-tcol to test fhc eficc 

the cTunl' T Tl-'y h.gh schools from all pnrts of 

an experiment The^"ll '"stitutions agreed to cooperate in 

from the thirty hig” schMl" “T'™*'” Srrrtluatos 

spaific course " c •“ fulfillment of 

*0 princpal At thr"''-l"“f^“i.‘ '“orumendation of 

been retained While th** F u v entrance requirements had 

not seem to show 

'hus again raising the quesuo” "“P"*'’'’ ‘“^'“Icmically, 

program, the study does tend m j ^ ^ required high school 

rollcge experience for those less'" "u" * '“P'^^r social and personal 
■n high school Although the Progressively trained 

to dominate much of high school " r”'®" P"''P‘‘ration still tends 

■ng concern that the high school Planning, there is increas 

■-■•ution That the collegesThl™™ "■“* 'fi™ a precollege 
Au vita, pinhlem ts el„q1ie„t " 

Harvard Report,. Gcn^ e 1„! *'= )ustly famous 

University Press. at on^Tr" (Harvard 

»ore effective educational policy “i ”"* in *e development of 

r'-.w b» 4., 

"■ ■ . ,1. -ii. 

for the above average. 
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ciftcd college and-profcssion-bound youth has stcaddy mounted Many 
have referred to the br.lhant high-sehool student, forced to hve at a 
pace set b, h.s tntellectual rnfenors. as a member of the most under- 
prtvtlegcd mtuortty ,n Amerrca and ever more ms.stent has been the 

so resolutely faced. „(,pA student more effec- 

Therneansproposed«.hem^ tl. 

mcly are many and vane . 1 t h,gh schools for the 

Untted States adopt the “ ‘^Xe afa eompleuon 

able fesv to evper.ments “tam the mo“^nt attempt to 

supenot student. , j by ,he Ford Founda- 

Thts program, the product of a j „ 

iron's Fund for the Advanceme E brgh school youth has the 
assumptronsr (I) an but (2) socrally, enronon- 

capaetty to handle collegiate Jdy ff j^ P'^’LTc' 

ally and physically, the bright ng p„g,am is, the 

ady to enter college. The advanced Race 

fore, an arrangement to ahow the su^ pern- 

work for college credit whrle snll ^ erammations on the 

The Hioh Schooe m a j p„l,eies of eolleg 

been shaped largely byttcu. 
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verstties, but other forces were making thcmscKes felt It is not pure 
accident that the enactment of the first state legislation dealing with 
puhhe secondary education (Massachusetts, 1827) coincides with the 
accession of Andrew Jackson to the presidency Someone has called 
t e American high school the college of democracy, and so it has been 
in considerable measure since its inception 
The high school has had to grow with and adapt to the times Col 
eges may have insisted on requiring Greek and Latin for admission; 
ty was insisting with equal vigor that American history, manual 

iT'T r American literature be- 

longed in the high school curriculum A commitment to support sec 

“ sullv ” commitment 

mrt wLh r “ It IS this commit- 

« Innro^^^^^ ^Pccmental, sometimes 

which we have d.seus°sed philosophy, some of 

alert for new and T commitment which keeps us ever 

of democracy ’’’S*' «cve the uses 

onS':d:iittZn:''‘ t f- - 

application to secondary fand'T' ' ' 

modern psychology It ,s of no smTll"""^^ 'caching of the findings of 
"lengthened the claims of those whrar"'"''! disclosures 

'ion of the high school Indeed at '"’"'cd greater democratiza 
guish the pressure for more deml r'”'"" °"= 
science of human behavior dictates of the new 

of psychology'’ was a ofp^'rt'™' V'''’ *= "“‘’l' 

'oodern high school In the fi^rjl a" *•= ‘>“'8" 'he 

“"".ly upset the basic "a 'h‘“ 

'ion mental discipline The ninctee it,” '"“'““"’a' secondary educa- 
ted on the assumption that ^^hool was oper- 

‘‘-Pl.'ic .he mind" Thw tbtr: c -h'-ts would 

grammar, for example, would coZlrh '' ‘^'cek or 

ones success m other fields, mu“"^t“ 'o 

""business management, let us say. 
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•n>» hi pother usuoli) referred to as ,he prwapk of transfer of tram 
g. ccatne the bas^^s for reqotnn^ rhe study of much that ,vas held to 
pood for sou (It ,s mtcrcstmj ,ct sad to note that, m large part 
auc I su!);ects as Greek, Latin, or geometry are still defended on this’ 
J 051 C rather than on their ments Han much more meaningful it 
nouM he to present the safuc of the study of Laim m cultural, his 
toncjJ, and esthetic terms rather than insisting upon its disciplinary 
'alue ) TTic disclosures of modern ps)chofogy were and are such as to 
demonstrate conclusncly that the clTccUvencss of the process of trans 
fer had been highly c\3ggeratcd, that the assumption of its automatic 
operation was unfounded, and that the subjeas with which it had been 
traditiQnall) associated were not necessarily the most transferable The 
'■/Teels of these findings upon the high school curriculum were twofold 
he disciplinary subjects lost ground, and new areas hitherto con 
idered peripheral or unnecessary assumed a more important position 
IS an i//ustra(ion, consider the shift m emphasis svhich has occurred 
s between formal grammar and cnics 

In the second place, as we noted in (he chapter on elementary cduca 
an, modern pS)chology developed the concept of individual di^cr 
ices The cfTccts of this new insight on the high school curriculum 


c readily discernible As early as 19Ii when the basic pattern for 
ilege entrance course requirements was established, differences in 
hvidual interest, inclination, and ability were recognized by the 
ilusion of unspecified majors and minors The several types of high 
lools m themselves, or the \anous curricula within one comprehen 
: high school, represent subscription ro the conception that individ 
s ftre different and require different treatment The extent to which 
high school program allows for the election of courses is again 
knee of this policy It is worth noting, finally, that the principle of 
Vidua! differences is, after all, saentific support for a fundamental 
locratic ideal This is but one of many instances in which science 
democracy have worhed together as reformers of educational 


ry anu urdt-in-s- , 

ETHoDOLOcr Small ipxe is needed to indicate the basic teforms 
reorientation in methodology which haite typified the emerging 
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modern high school Our discussions of the various approaches to 
education, of the several kinds of high schools, of the interrelationship 
f secondar) education and democrao, and of the influence of ps)chol 

sflnr” r“°“‘ =■" ™P'>- do not cxphatly 

suggest, specific patterns of educational method 

thedLi“ °f Youth" should suggest 

h IS viair ‘ i!'’ '"«''°d^ have tfen 

m he Shi “d data, 

The^ at l: d g - chemistry While 

-ras enrsuffi ‘he, are seen 

central objectives ^e "mltr''? 

arc attempts to develop amon ^ 'h' modern high school 

to think criucally and inde ^'*"1 ^'’d'ties as the capaaty 

f -y measuVe of srcrals 

paraphrase, or imitation are vvoefulh'’ "'T recitation, 

•cachet in the modern high schl^ c ="d tneffectual The 

"ill often find them useful, on such 7 “clusivel,, though he 
as these In method as well as n '""•’a' and mechanical practices 

"hole of life, and this means that ihe?*T '‘’““"O" encompasses the 

are and must be hmitless ‘“"“'ces and techniques 

One area, that of the r? 

to show the trends m the dmielo governmeng should serve 

'“lly Such a study cannot p7*7r “'^-hool methodo- 
complete factual knowledge of the ' "I ^fd reasonabl, 

the provisions of fhe -onal govern 

kpilaiivc process, and the like Bi '^““"•■“n. the derails of the 
f I 1' ’’•oad ob)cctivcs of secondT admittcdlv lofty and 

« - tt^K ih “'T “formauonal 

ior! rr^'i*"*'' ‘''too' mus, urtL^' go'ernment or 

"h'ch ‘ T"''°dr to achieve ,h7kmd"’ r7" “d surely 

the u« envision He m ° f-ncttonal understanding 

St^er" - titrea o^s7 °PP°rtuniries for 

■" -dy of rhet^:'™ nf 

gnus and processes of ,hc forma 
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„„„ of pnblic opmton, group d.— and aeon on --- 

not be ovcriookd, J ^ ,,<^ndary cducauon 

It u ill onlv be mentioned ^n„ 1 d not possibly be realized 

nhich hare iinderla.n th.s discussion high school level 

entirel) or cxclusisely is it ,h, educational process, the 

perhaps more than at an) _^^_^^_^,*_^,Seancc Imagine if you can 

mitmf-class actnitics arc i,„„ves here detailed without genuine 

a high school dedicated to the oh ,„,erseholastie athletics, 

student gosernment, a Mlalsoei P o ^ and a 

SMthout a guidance program, /,„erests Along with the 

schedule of clubs for “ ,he expansion of high school 
.rends m curriculum and ,„/eivie areas is of meal 

activity into ibcse socia, «t 
culable importance 

Anwnlii, ."O-Jia » 

eharaelerist.es of form , of eon e P J 

eral generally ,|l„s.ra.e die e«en = J 

secondary education csponsibib^y fo"" j j professional 

school has been given “^n revolve most 

young men and ssome sKondiry e 

ob|cet.s es Current qu^ „f adapW^ ^ American high 

fundamentally around “ ^ g „f soc.oe.v« ed“ jes.gncd, 

tional purposes a „cd, and JemocraM orientation 

schools must be so adm ^„d„s.vely t ^Ballenge arc 

as to demonstrate viv.dl an "''f „ ess.ty for .mpr-ed 

of the enure eduea.iona .h n« 

of decisive importance as for 

articulation of colleges and l»g 
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relc\ant curricula, and for greater opportunity for creative sclf-cxpres- 
sion m secondary education 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

QUESTION While It IS probably generally conceded that the function 
^elementary education is to attempt to provide basic skills and knoul 
edge, ,vh,ch are Mt to be etsentul for all perrons, secondary schools must 
what isersity of human needs and aspirations Ncscrthelcss, 

less of occupational intentions or personal talents’ 

' Whres;Hisf:'/r ■" ■>'' states estahluhed’ 

2 Whre'rtmsuo^tt ’-ndaty educat.on’ 

that secondary education be"maT"f ' ' "idespread demands 

delajed so l7n. VS .1 <^«uppotted- Why ssas this 

elementary ediation- DoT'" ><£“ ef free public 

earlier phenomTn!;^ counterpart of these 

' '~aTr:h;'hrt"r'-' 

What features attmlott, ^ T''? 

Host do Jou explain these findings’ 'f’ff'renccs 

“t "”"y children of high-schooI a 

percentage of the total number of f ’ccondary sehooU’ What 
r^resent’ What petceotage of ,hu “8= ehJdren does tht 

' P'rccntge finishes the elmcnSTlt'^i"' 
factors explain the decteasinT oerr ® 8radc’ What 

Lr s"* ’t^HorV =P 

5 u r “£ ''“"■f’-r, edu 

J Should there be state lau ^ 

f ooth ont, gradoauoVo" atlT’^i"'^”" ■■' ^'sh school for all 
What do ;ou rooceise to be the „ '““"r’ 

* wTatliS?'''"’ 

- “ •» prepare boys for .heir mil, try 
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nrfcri'jirr« 

crat,on in the design nnd nponoon of n secondary-school program? 
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sevtvty mw ACO, in the courje of some remarks on the hjs 
torj of education m the United States. N H R Dawson, who was 
then United States Gammissioncr of Education, wrote as toflows 

One of the strongest inferences that may be drawn [from s study of 
American educational history] is that in nearly every instance the fore 
most desire of the people has been for colleges and universities, rather 
than for schools of a lower grade It was the opinion of the colonists and 
of the later setders of the West and South that primary and secondary 
schools were essenttaUy dependent for their existence upon higher in 
stitutions This principle is borne out by the facts, for, then as now, 
wherever the best colleges and universities are, there will be found the 
best grade of primary and secondary schools fThusJ to build up 
and strengthen higher learning is the safest plan for insuring the perpe 
tuily of primary and secondary schools^ 

Educational historians may weH debate the validity of Commissioner 
Dawson's generalization There is no disagreement, however, as to the 
key place m American cultural development of the American college 
or university In this chapter wc turn to examine briefly certain aspects 
of the history of higher education in the United States and some of 
the major contemporary problems and trends in the conduct of col 
legiatc institutions To introduce these considerations, let us first ob- 

t From Frank W Blackmar TAf History «/ Fet/mJ aoJ Slate Aid to Higher Ziu 
cation Bureau of Education Circular of laforuMUoa No J. 1890 (Wa^hioston D 
U S Government Printing Office), pp 4 5 
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tain a bird’s^ye view o£ the higher educational scene m the United 
States through the medium of some statistics 

Statistical Overview of American Higher Education 

Emollment. Th= immediate postwar years were years of sharp and 
udden increase in collegiate enrollment The demand for education, 
pen tup during the war m somewhat the same fashion as demands for 
^ses and automohiles, was released following the cessation of host.l 

America By 1950 1952 ■>£ 

been prettv nearly k supply of returned veterans had 

enrollments was **“■'"= in higher educational 

natural forceT the emw W52 are due rather to more 

especially the fact of Lhl^hbmhmL of th‘®'’’'‘'’°°' 

as wc shall note later m tk t These factors, 

increases in collegiate and'u^ «nain to produce continued 

egiate and university enrollments for a long time to 

upward, wX selm'Zlmu'riL'r''”'"'^ 

students s According to the ccns„ "T iT'"' npproximately 3,200 
meats totaling 16,233, by I860 the nu” li**c 

. the enrollment to 56,120 In IPSs'lgJ “'’'ges had increased to 
.nstitutions of higher r’ “niver 

mately 2 100,000 students Theen mill c"‘"S serving approxi 

numerically hut at a pace ft r nof only 

wulation Table Kkl ,„d “ ”£ >he growth of the general 

edumtional en.crpnsc and gwterearf H “"'^mporary higher 

marle'd atew pth '''' “ndertay'’Vhe Irf' 

cent Ir e *^rpassinff the nri*« ^ enrollment 

■' ss of peevious year’s figure by 8 8 per 
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schools, p,or colleges, and hbaral ar« collages ,verc also above J 
perage for all .ns,„ui.ons. Bolh men and svomen were enrolled ,n 
arger numbers ll.an ever before but men comtnned to outnumber 
« omen, I,, Sim to 937m hy a ratm of almost 2 to 1. 

Tabic 10.1. TI^L fall LNROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, 1954 AND 1955 tIONAL 


Percent of 

-f- 64 
-fI02 
- 1-128 
-fJ27 
■h77 
+ 35 
+J25 


and Statistical Sen ices Branch, U S Oflice of Educauon, and reported m Higher 
EJueatton, Vol Xfl, No 5, Washington, D C , January, 1956 


7j/v of insututton 

1954 

1955 

UnnersJtics 

1,166,000 

1,241,000 

Liberal arts collcgci 

64?,000 

713,000 

Teachers' colleges 

216,000 

244,000 

Tcchnotogical schools 

75,000 

85,000 

Tlieologieal schools 

29,000 

51,000 

Other professtoml schools 

54,000 

56,000 

Junior colleges 

515,000 

552,000 

Source, based on the annual suney 

of enrollments conducted 


Institutional PadliUes and Financial Support. The United States 
OlHce of Education publishes biennia! statistical reports on the state 
and extent of American higher education. The report for J947-1948, 
Statistics of Higher Education, begins: 

Among the outstanding characteristics of higher education in the 
United States arc its wide diffusion and its accessibility to the general 
public. Every State has within its borders at least one university offering 
education in the liberal arts and professional training of one or more 
types; practically every State has at least one teacher education institu- 
tion (not ncccssanly under the control of the State, but located within 
its borders), almost every State includes at least one junior college. Fur 
thermore, hardly a city of 100,000 population or more is without higher 
educational facilities of some son. 

Of the approximately 1850 msotutions of higher education which 
operated to serve the 2,700,000 students noted above, nearly two thirds 
were of the privately confroHcd variety. Table 10-2 suggests somet ing 



Tabic 10-2 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900 1950 
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iesources -t Nett Stiriey (New York, Tucnlicih Century Fund, 1955), p 3S6 
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independent colleges 


The naffi of lh«e ,n«t,u,ions 1955 1956 totaled over 200,000 per 
sons This total »as dmdetl almost evactly in half between public 
and prttatc institutions, and 75 percent were men Current longterm 
trends show a steadily increasing instructional staff, a tendency to 
stabilize the ratio of men to women at around 3 to 1 and gradual but 
continued extension of public collegiate instructional facilities 
To build and maintain campuses, to pay salaries, and to buy equip- 
ment, how docs higher education stand financially^ In 1951 1952, 
Amencan colleges and universities received and spent some $25 billion 
on regular current operations An additional $•100 million was devoted 
to plant expansion during that academic year Of these funds, approxi 
mately 22 percent came from internal sources, tuition, and other fees, 

13 percent ^^as provided by private benefaction and endowment in 
come, 56 percent was supplied from public sources federal, state, and 
local go\ernTTtents 

These data, further refined, indicate several important features of 
the current trends in the support of American higher education (I) 
Public institutions, 35 percent of the total, enrolled 502 percent of all 
students and received 553 percent of all educational income (2) 
Student fees accounted for over 36 percent of the income of private 
colleges and universities, slightly more than 10 percent of the income 
of public institutions (3) Prnaie institutions received almost ten 
times as much in endowment as public institutions (4) The Federal 
government, which in 1927 1928 contributed 5 percent of its higher 
education funds to private institutions, in 1951 1952 allotted 51 0 percent 
of Its higher educational moneys to private institutions (this exclusive 
of the payments of veterans’ tuitions) Altogether the Federal govern 
ment’s contribution to higher education totaled $451 million m 1951 
1952 Thus, “it appears that the fadmg line between control and 
support of higher educalion is becoming less and less distinct, with 
publicly controlled institutions receiving a constantly increasing share 
of private gifts and privately controHed insMonons receiving an ever- 
increasing share of public funds 
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Terminology 

Just what ,s a “college" and a “university"? The terms are often 
used interchangeably and loosely, and frequently the distinctions are 
t mo important But it is well to bear in mind the essential features 
^l™=nts of the American higher educational 
yst em Commonly the term “college” refers to an institution concen- 
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pclrnc) The college, of course, can and often does [allow the same 
pittern, hut such is not inherent in the definition of the term 
This leads, in ihe third place, to the necessary inclusion m university 
organization of prmisions for gnduale study and research Unlike the 
conscnlional hheral arts college, the university must provide for ad 
sanced study, nork leading to higher degrees or meeting the require 
ments of certain professional specialties, such as laiv, teaching, or 
medicine 


Such dj/Terencc5 as the foregoing CAplanation suggests can be and 
frcquentl) arc overemphasized It is not correct, m view of these 
definitions, to assume that a universitj has no concern for the human 
ifics or the liberal arts, nor is it any more justifiable to conclude that 
the college, just because it is a college, has no interest in and makes 
no pros isions for the professional preparation of its students Of course, 
there arc exceptions, but the identity of purpose and general com 
patibditj of college and university activity bche the superficial differ 
cnccs Note, for example, the following observation by James B 
Conant, writing when he was President of Harvard University Dr 
Conant is speaking of the American university, but what he says here 
seems to be equally true for American higher education m general 


As the university tradition came to Amcnca, it was based on four 
ultimate sources of strength the cultivation of learning for its own 
sake, the educational stream that makes possible the professions the 
general educational stream of the liberal arts and, lastly, the neserfail 
ing river of student life carrying all the povvfcr that comes from the 
gregarious impulses of human beings According to my view, universities 
have flourished when these four elements have been properly in bal 
ance, on the other hand, when one or more of these same elements has 
diminished or dried up, the academics of advanced instruction have 
failed signally in performing a relevant social {unction 
The cultivation of learning alone produces not a university but a 
research institute sole concern with student life produces m these days 
cither an academic country club or a football team maneu\enng under 
a collegiate banner, professional education by itself results in nothing 
but a trade school, an insmution concerned with general education, 
even in the best liberal arts tradition, divorced from research and tram 
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for the professions is admittedly not a university but a college 
ereforc, to my mind, the future of the American university depends 
pnmariy on keeping a balance between these four traditional elements 
0 strength These four elements were the basis of the properly balanced 
plan in a time when universities were flourishing, they must continue 
o e in balance if the American umvcrsity is to fulfill its functions in 
the times that are to come ^ 
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The Hifltor} of Higher Educmion 

The colonnl college,, primenly rd,g,i,u, m intent, were denomma- 
nonal and church contmlled By the mtddle of the etghteenth century 
hut'eter, the nun.ttertal character of the colon, al college began to 
decline m pnmacy Ac u„h elementary and secondary schools, the 
demands of a ncu enstronment and a rapidly developing independent 
cconoms forced nc, responsibilnies and challenges upon higher educa 
non It IS significant that the founding of Yale was signalized by the 
commitment to tram men "fitted for public employment m church 
anil ustc " 


Thff second tjpe and stage m the development of American higher 
education emerged m the early nintccnth century as the newly formed 
state and national governments began to take action Recognition of 
(he need for higher education in a democratic society prompted efforts 
for public support and subsidy While the development of publicly 
supported higher education in the United States was slow and strug 
gling, significant steps were taken almost from the day of adoption of 
the Constitution North Carolina established a university m 1795 and 
the University of Georgia opened in 1801; the founding of such state 
universities as those of Vermont, Virginia, and Michigan were features 
of the first half of the nineteenth century 
Perhaps most instrumental m promoting the eventual development 
of public higher education vverc three actions of the Federal govern 
ment, one during the period of the Articles of Confederation, the sec 
ond during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and the third in 
the second year of the Civil War We have alteady had occasion to 
mention the first, the famous Northwest Ordinances of 1785 and J7B7, 
which reserved lands in the territories for the support of common 
schools With the admission of Ohio to the union in 1802, this policy 
was further extended to include (he grant of an entire township from, 
federal lands for the support of higher education, and all states (save 
Texas) which have ;oined the union since 1802 have benefited similarly 
Such munificence sparked the establishment of such state universities 
as Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
The second federal sawn to prompt the founding of public collegej 
and umvcrsilies was the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
,n the Dartmouth College ease of 1819 By this decision, the private 
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status o£ Dartmouth College, hence of other private colleges (as well 
as private business organizations), was protected from governmental 
violation or impairment This decision had t«o decisive results Private 
g ncies, especially churches, were encouraged to found increasing 
mbers of schools and colleges m the knowledge that their independ- 
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scmucs scncrallj, referred to as municipal Publicly governed and 
supported in the mam, and local m service and clientele, these munici 
pal colleges are becoming increasingly significant Including as they 
do the burgeoning junior college and operating very frequently as 
integral pans of a regular school s>stcm, these are ckscly 

meenni: a need not hitherto adequately served by the large state or 
private universities or the ofttimes remote and selective private col 
leges The most notable examples of this type of institution are the 
municipal colleges m the city of New Yorh, tax supported and tuition 
(tee, which carry local public education through a baccalaureate pro 
gram, and the system of junior colleges in California which are 
similarly publicly financed, locally administered, and tuition free Of 
the junior college vve shall have more to say later 
While these four stages roughly indicate (he course of higher cdu 
cational development m this country, they by no means tell the whole 
story. Developing along with these institutions, indeed, in many 
instances as pans of them, were various kinds of professional, tech 
nical, or specialized schools of collegiate grade The list is long and 
would include, among many others, such institutional types as schools 
of theology, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and law as well as such 
notable schools as Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, the Massachusetts 
and California Institutes of Technology, and the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. 

Of particular interest here is the emergence of schools for the 
education and preparation of teachers Under the impetus of the early 
ninctccnth<entury urge for increased public education, demands were 
strong for a more systematic approach to teacher education The first 
school for teacher education opened its doors la Lexington, Massachu 
setts, m 1839 and wras soon followed by others These early teachers 
schools, generally known as "aoemal ’ schoob (from the Latin normalts 
meaning model or pattern), were at first little better than high schools 
and served to train teachers hr the growing grammar or elementary- 
school demand Despite generally low standards and unimaginati« 
operation, the normal schools achieved much public support and e 
latter half of the nineteenth century saw an expansion of teacher 
education with the extensive establishment of state teachers co egcs 
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Coupled with this development was the appearance of influential 
private colleges for teacher education, most notable of these being the 

t”T r 11 *" Nashville, Tennessee, and 

Columbia University Gradually the universities, 
to* public and private, came to recognize the resources they could 
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Major Problems in Higher Education 

In our d,rcuM.ons of cWnrary and rrcondary education rve found 
It ncccrsary 10 rane eerlain qncrtions regarding the purposes of that 
cduraiion So loo mill higher education the chief problems revojve 
around questions of its role or function in modern society No con 
sideraiion of higher education in America today proceeds far without 
an examination into the nature of that education its aims, its content, 
and its appropriateness That question is not effectively dealt with 
unless tte face the corollary question For whom and for hosv many 
should this collegiate education be available? It is to these two matters, 
the question of putpose and the problem of availability, that this 
section 1$ addressed 

What Kind of Higher Education?. To understand and jntcJjjgendy 
consider the question of the function of higher education today, it is 
necessary, indeed unavoidabk, to return to certain of the considerations 
discussed in Part Two and to clothe these in a fustonca/ context 
Historically higher education has functioned around tiie concept of 
"liberal education," a concept with definite and specific original mean 
mgs but one svhich has been modified and adapted to fit changing 
circumstances Liberal education originated as that kind of education 
suitable for the ancient Greek freeman as distinguished from the slave, 
an education which was appropriate to the unique elements in the 
freeman’s life his responsibilities of citizenship, his military duties, his 
social obligations, and bis lasnrc Labor, commerce, handicrafts, 
agriculture, and the like were ail the function and province of the 
slave population 

The sort of curriculum that this thinking produced was intended to 
develop well roundedness This ideal of balance or harmony, central to 
the ancient Greeks, was to be realized through training and education 
designed to fuse or integrate the spintual mental with the physical in 
man This accounts for the emphasis on music, gymnastics, oratory, 
and the dance, but it also explains the absence of anything designedly 
mechanical, vocational, or professional This conception of liberal edu 
cation was epitomized and crystallized (and accorded Biblical sanction 
by some) during the early hltddle Ages as the seven liberal arts 
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grammar, logic, rhetoric, music, anthmctic, geometry, and astronomy 
These areas constituted the basic studies throughout the Middle Ages 
and as such shaped the desclopment of the medieval university 
Since the Greeks, this ideal has often been seriously distorted 
Liberal education has been interpreted at certain times to mean a 
namwly theological, occasionally dogmatic curriculum, at other times 
a highly uxhmcal scientific course of study, and at still other times a 
lack of dehnite curricular organization Nevertheless, there are today 
many for whom the original ideal is still quite vahd The chief con 
emporaty evidence of the conunued liveliness of the liberal arts tradl 
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<0 culovn.c m .he brs« po«.bfc «„mber of oor future a.«cos au 
apprccolton of both the inpom,b,ht,« end the benefits which come 
to titem because the) are Ammems and are free ' = 

The slrenitlh and appeal of general education are due largely to the 
ncMbthty and adaptabibi) with which the concept can be handled 
We cannot speal, as before, of the seien liberal arts, general educauon 
.5 and must be something different and unique m each campus or 
sc/JOoJroom There is, houever, considcrab/c agreement that general 
education is at ]east; 


1. A reaction against compartmeniahzjtion, a feeling that part of the 
debacle of our times is due to the fact that highly concentrated knowl 
edge in a special held is nor enough 

2. A nontocational, nonspccialist attempt to train individuals to face the 
responsibilities tshich aff of us share, to supply that educational equip- 
njent and capacity for living necessary to all educated men regardless 
of occupation 

3. An education in the attitudes, values, knowledge, and skills neccs 
sary if the individual is to live a personally full and socially useful 
life in a free community® 


What is general education ^ Perhaps it is safe to say that it is the 
Jiberal arts transformed and reoriented To be sure, general education 
js nor the uhole of higher education, there still must be professional 
schools of all sorts, research institutes, schools of technology, agricul 
turc, and fine arts The significant element m the general-education 
movement is its capacity for adapting to all of these and, m turn, its 
ability to influence and infuse all other phases of education It is the 
peculiar contribution of general education to afford common, universal 
learnings as undcrgirdings for the common life of our society 
Higher Education for Whom?. Three years after the publication of 
the Harvard Report, a commission on higher education in the United 
States which had been appointed by President Truman issued its 
report Appointed to study and evaluate American higher educauon 


SGe»rra/ nducaUon in a Tree Sooety (Ombndge. Harvard UunmiO’ 1945), 
p XV Used by permission , ^ 
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and to make recommendations for future national policy, this com- 
mission m considerable measure began its investigations where the 
Harvard group had stopped 

The report, entitled Higher Education for American Democracy, 
opens with a discussion of the role of education m these timesJ 

It is a commonplace of the democratic faith that education is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance and growth of freedom of thought, faith, 
enterprise, and association Thus the social role of education in a demo- 
cratic society IS at once to insure equal liberty and equal opportunity to 
d.f5=„„g .„d,v.d„aU and groups, and ,o enable the c.t.zent to under- 
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rccommcnclanons on (hn sairait point that at feast 49 percent of the 
American pepuaMn 'has the mentaJ Mjty to complete fourteen 
)cars of schoo ins 'V«h a cnrriculnm of general or vocational 

studies .. "lulc at feast 12 percent of the population 'has the ability 

to eompleie an adtanced liberal or specialized professional education '' 
As of »hc late 19-JO i, when ihcsc proposals were made, only 10 percent 
of the total population had ever attended college at all and less than 
16 percent of the eighteen to-tsventy-one year age group was enrolled 
in colleges or unisersincs By 1955, the proportion of college age youth 
enrolled jn college had risen to nearly 30 percent 


5pee//5«lJy, the commission recommended a doubling of college and 
unncrsity enrollments by the year I960 (to a total of some 4 600,000), 
the proMsion of universal free public education through the fourteenth 
(or sophomore) >car, federal scholarships and fellowships to enable 
qualified )outh to continue their education, and the ehmmation of 
the inequalities resulting from racial segregation and admission quotas 
of a racial character. The Presidents commission called for the re 
moval of all barriers to such inequality as it was manifest m higher 
education It is the province of a later chapter to discuss m some detail 
the general problem of equality of educational opportunity 
In answer to the question Who should go to college^ the com 
mission held that the first two years should be freely available to all 
who can profit from such study and that over twice as many as arc 
now m attendance should continue through four years or on to gradu 
ate work That these recommendations were debatable readily became 
apparent as many leading educators jumped to challenge both the data 
and the conclusions of the commission Clearly the reactions to the 
commission’s report reflected basic philosophic commitments Robert 
x^vuhvrjs aW Xr.hawcKllci'- ihf IlniycrsiJ^r nf Chicago commenced 


that The problem of higher education m America is not the problem 
of quantity Whatever our shortcomings m this regard, we have a 
higher proportion of our joung people m higher education than any 
country I can think of, and we certainly have more teachers and more 
square feet per student m bigger, neiver buildings than any other 
nation m the world Even more vchcroenr m disapproval was the 
8 Reprinted irom Ttnif (July 26 19^8) p 58 
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President of Fordham University, the Very Reverend Robert I Gan- 
non® 

The fraud m the present campaign for educational inflation consists 
in spreading our national culture perdously thin and calling it “Dcmoc 
racy of education ” It consists m swelling the number of incompetents 
in American colleges and calling h “equality of opportunity ” . 

It has been a normal condition of American colleges for years that 
one third of the sixalled students „ere m the svny, cluttering up the 
place and interfering n.th other peoples intellectual progress If «e 
n«d more room to take care of Ac boom ,n 1960, let us create a good 
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Sr»jor Conicnipornr, TremI, i„ n,g,,„ E, 

In a sense elreedy discussed .he two uie,or tnmds m higher 

education, for Ixi.h the Harvard Report and the President’s com 
mission sscrc signs of the times We have noted that general education 
IS rcadaptation and remolding of the liberal arts tradition to Ht con 
tcmfxirary demands It might also he added to fit the findings and 
disclosures of modern psjchology Note the folloumg from the Har 
sard Report’s chapter on "Theory of General Education’ under the 
5ubtnJc The Good Afan and the Citizen 


Human pcrionahtj cannot. ho«cvcr, be broUn up into distinct parts 
or traits Education must look to the uhoJe man It has b«n wisely said 
that education aims at the good man, the good citizen and the useful 
man By a good man is meant one who possesses an inner integration, 
poise, and firmness, ts hich in the long run come from an adequate phi 
losophy of life Personal integration is not a fifth characterisuc in addi 
Iton to the other four and coordinate with them it is their proper 
/fuifion The aim of liberal education is the development of the whole 
man, and human nature imohes instincts and sentiments as svell as the 


intellect Two dangers must be mentioned First there is the danger 
of identifying intelligence svith the qualities of the soo/led intellectual 
type— with bookishness and skill in the manipulation of concepts We 
have tried to guard against this mistake by stressing the traits of rele 
vant judgment and discrimination of values m effective thinking Second, 
we must remember that mrdligence, even when taken m its widest 
sense, docs not exhaust the total potcntiafmcs of human nature Man 
IS not a Contemplative being alone Why is if then, that education is 
conceived as primarily an inidleciual enterprise when, m fact human 
nature is so complex? For instance, man has his emotions and his drives 
and his w ill, why should education center on the training of the jntd 
Ject? The answer is found in the truth that mtelhgencc is not a special 
function (or not that only) but a way in which all human powers may 
function Intelligence is that leaven of awareness and reflection which, 
operating upon native powers of men, raises them from the animal 
level and makes them truly human By reason »ve mean, not an activity 
apart, but rational guidanco of all Iranian aenvuy Wat Mr frnit 0/ 
cimmo„ ts Mdbgncc if fcnm The aim is mastery of life, and since 
Irving IS an art, wisdom is the indispensable means tn this end 


tn a Free Sooety op at. pp 74 75 (Itafics my on-n ) 
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Colleges and universities are reconsidering their objectives and 
reshaping their curricula along such lines as these To cue but a few 
examples conventional courses m social science are being replaced by 
studies o£ Great Issues,’ course arrangements are bringing together 
several disciplines or areas (for example, history, economics, anthropol 
ogy, and political science) to bear upon the salient problems of our 
time, core curricula are being devised (some like the contemporary 
VI ization course at Columbia College or the humanities program at 
benpps College have been in operation for twenty five years or more) 
w ich attempt to fuse the social sciences, the fine arts, and the physical 
sciences into coherent wholes, and, again, what are perhaps clumsily 

dcpanmJs" are ap 

trend t ■» several related fields The 

mon learnma attempting to provide the integrated, com 

“ a ■™lal"'"y af l»sh« aduaalBn 

and municipalities are n" collegiate life Increasingly, states 

public education upwarrth™2th"'fi’’"'''™"“"® 

scale state and national w i ^ college Large 

well as public sponsorship, havl {J’^^Stams representing private as 
dents to attend colleges and nn '"‘'jated to enable capable stu 
the Servicemens Readiust wersmes The educational benefits of 
have proved so markeranT"' n " ‘ ^ Bill of Rights, 

was reiterated with the nassi''' 'h^t the principle of that act 
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rant, out that "Ev rn if there is no increase 
age >ouths attending college, no^v about 
latjon in 1970 71 « ould be 4,220,000 ’ If, 
ihc prorortionate increase of the eighteen 
to tucni>-onc age group attending college continue, the 1970-1971 
figure uiW stand m the neighborhood of 6,500,000! 

A third trend uhich has already become obvious m our discussion of 
general education is the trend toward the mmimization of conven 
iional departmental boundaries The hitherto sacrosanct precincts of 
one discipline arc constantly and increasingly being invaded by 
neighbors and no department can longer assume that it is sufficient 
unto Itself As the social sciences and the physical sciences meet to 
consider the political or economic implications of nuclear fission, de 
partmcntal lines loom less large, as the moral implications of such a 
question are introduced, the humanities enter the lists and again 
departmentalization is subordinated Integration and correlation arc 
the hey svords here Increasingly, colleges and universities, with de 
partments or divisions of general studies, research programs which 
Ignore conventional lines, or indeed professional ob;ectives which 
demand the services of several fields, are organizing to fit these new 
and fundamental requiremcnis 

A danger exists of which many are aware /ust as the meat may 
Jose ns savor in a hash, so too arc the benefits of specialization subject 
to the hazards of dilution Few will deny that recent history dem 
onstrates the harmfulness inherent in excessive, unintelligent speciahza 
tion To specialize in a vacuum, today more than ever before, is 
potentially antisocial, aniihumamtarian But, to lose ones special 
competencies, to sacrifice the unique understandings or peculiar skills 
ivhjfh constitute a specialty in the name of integration results in 
barrenness and, eventually, paralysis Society requires intelligent, 
disciplined leadership The disaphne is the contribution of speciahza 
tion, the intelligence results when the specials are fused and coords 


President of Pratt Institute, p 
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A fourth current trend m higher education is to be seen m tne 
emergence of regional collcgiare arrangements As the scope and range 
of demands upon higher educational mstitntions have increased, u 
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has become apparent that many colleges and universities were not, nor 
were they likely to be, equipped to meet these demands Especially in 
the Southeast and Far West, private and public college authorities 
have begun to organize m an attempt to meet these needs on a 
regional basis As the plan is working out, colleges and universities in a 
given region are attempting to complement, rather than compete with, 
each other One school will serve as the center for training m law, 
another for nursing or medicine, still another for chemical engineer 
mg, and so on to the extent that such spreading is practicable An 
interesting recent innovation is the organization of libraries representing 
a pooling of the resources of several colleges As enrollments increase, 
an as the expense of supplying higher education increases, it is hoped 
that arrangements of this character will permit adequate service of 
high quality without possibly ruinous duplication “ 

Perhaps one other trend is sufficiently noteworthy to be included 
non If concern for the professional educa 

sZ ft T ” rcqu,ren,cn.s, ,n.cr„«h.ps. and 
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of >hr subject 005 all that mattered, that .f one were sufficcntly 
fam.Int With h.s matet.ah, he was thereby etju.pped to teaeh 
Posttbly attatn at one retult of the tmpaet of modern psyeholoay, 
pcrhaf» t^ at a eotollaty to the grow mg generahzed rather than 
specialized trend in higher education and surely because of the col 
leges grou.ng concern for «s students as individuals, attention has 
been directed of late to the matter of college teacher qualification To 
be sure, the AfA and the PhD still reign as passports to a college 
hcuhx, and /c« uould deny that they (or something) should stand 
as S)mboI of a certain degree of competence m a field But is this 
enough^ Cknrly no There is tsidespread concern over the whole 
problem of recruiting and preparing college teachers It seems safe 
to prethet that no one program or pattern will be adopted on the 
order of state leaching credential requirements, for the training of 
college instructors What is clear, houever, is that colleges and um 
sersities all over the country are devising curricula and programs by 
uhich more e/Tectnel) to prepare such personnel For example follow 
jng the lead of such institutions as Columbia, Harvard and Yale, 
many colleges and universities have instituted programs leading 
toward a Master of Arts m Teaching catering to prospective junior 
college and college instructors as well as candidates for secondary 
school credentials Reference should be made also to Handbook for 


College Teachers, edited by Bernice B Cronkhite (Harvard University 
Press, 1950), tvhich is a collection of Jeaure discussions organized 
into a course for prospective college teachers Perhaps most significant 
of all tvas a conference held in December 1949 under the sponsorship 
of the United States Office of Education and the American Council on 
Education to consider the entire question of how best to tram college 
teaching personnel The results of this conference which George F 
Zook called ‘ The first nation wide attempt to focus the thinking of 
persons from all sections of rhe country on this problem were pub 
Jished by the American Council on Education m July 1950 under the 
title The Preparation of College Teachers Here again is evidence that 
American higher education is zealously examining itself, analyzing 
both the merchandise it purveys and the product it turns our, in the 
hope that the critical demands oi these times wiU not find it wanting 
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As a final illustration o£ the contemporary character of American 
collegiate activity, wc have chosen to reproduce some items from recent 
issues of Higher Education, the monthly publication of the Higher 
Education Division of the United States Office of Education m 
Washington, D C These excerpts, selected to suggest something of 
contemporary curricular developments, can only be minutely representa 
tive of the wide range and variety of experiments, innovations, and 
interests which characterize American higher education in these times 


Curriculum Developments 

Hollins Abroad A new, annual program of foreign study and 
travel for its own students will be inaugurated this academic year by 
Hollms College and will be known as ‘ Hollins Abroad ” This program 
will be different from foreign study offerings now available to American 
students in that, although the two semesters of study will be at the Sor 
onne m Pans, they will fall into two academic years the second (spring) 
semester ^the sophomore year and the first (fall) semester of the jun 
lor year The intertening vacation of 3 months will be devoted to group 
travel on an extcnsiNe lunerary of cultural interest m France, Spam, Por 

S B ^ G'-many, the Low Countne, and 
tjfcat Britain (No\cmber, 1954 ) 
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pmficcnc, begun 2 ago Since that time they have been 
gnen m 22 foreign coumnes to more than 1,000 students (May m5) 
Southeast .Istj Program at Corttall Tho Southeast Asia Program at 
Cornell University has received a $500,000 endowment grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to support teaching and research acuvities This 
amount is in addition to $350,000 Cornell previously received from the 
Foundation for developing the program's staff and facilities The pro- 
gram's mam objectives arc to instruct undergraduates on Southeast Asian 
affairs, to train advanced students for teaching, government work busi 
ness or other services relating to the area, and to develop information on 
the region through research work The program also seeks to stimulate 
;n the countries of Southeast Asia greater interest in the social sciences 
and the humanities A Cornell Center i$ maintained in Bangkok for this 
purpose and to help tram Americans and others m Southeast Asian stud 
les (November, 1955) 

AVn' Ycr^ Vmfcrstty Offers Neu' Program New Vork Universicy’s 
Washington Square College of Arts and Science is this fall offering a 
new program of studies for persons who intend to work among the 
country’s Spanish speaking citizens The program combines pre social 
work training with courses in the Spanish language and civilization 
The d year program leads to the bachelor of arts degree Laboratory 
work in Puerto Rico will be offered on a credit basis for upperclassmen, 
and some specially qualified students will receive scholarships from the 
University of Puerto Rico (November, 1955) 

Dejense Studies Program Harvard University is introducing a de 
fense studies program this faJJ in an attempt to increase public and of 
ficial understanding of the broad problems of national defense The 
studies Will be carried out with the assistance of a grant of $2H 800 
from ibe Ford Foundation The program will deal with the many prob 
lems created by the emergence of the United States as the principal mili 
tary power of the free world It will serve as a avilian center for training 
and research on the political, economic, and social aspects of the prob- 
lem and will provide a meeting ground for independent military and 
c,v.l.an thought and analy... A ntajnr nllort ot the pro, eet both 
for students and staff, will be conommig study of the Nations defense 
policies as revealed in such Hems as the defense budget, congressional 
hearings, statements by natiomil leaders, and other oSclal actions (No- 

"ivmmeS Cmifiaanoa f’rogmnr As a result of strong student 
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interest m a pioneering undergraduate program at the University of 
Rochester on non western civilizations designed to provide a broad un 
dersianding of the realities of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America, the program has been expanded this fall to provide for a field 
of concentration in the subject (January, 1956) 

Lehigh Adopts New College Honors Program A college honors pro- 
gram which will provide for comprehensive, advanced study at the 
undergraduate level will be instituted next September at I-ehigh Uni 
versity Under the theme Creative Concepts, the program will foster 
independent study through a senes of limited enrollment seminars and 
the vvriung of a thesis The aims are to increase student responsibility 
through independent study, to group men of comparable ability so as 
to increase academic incentive and competition, and to provide the op- 
portunity to study undergraduate subject matter at a level of maturity 
above that m general classes (February, 1956) 

Summer Imtmtis for Teacher, of Science and Mathematics Twenty 
0 granu designed to point the way to improted teaching of science 
“'’“O'' “"d been 

Tan a Tb' grants, totaling more 
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Rapids, Mirhisan) durwg the summers of W5-I and 1955 The principal 
o!)|C«isc of these MorUhops isas to prepare students to compete with 
other freshmen m institutions of higher learning (in the fields of Ennlish 
ancf mathematics] (Afay, 1956) 

<?l/ESTIO^S FOIt STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

B«tc ofESTiov Almost from our national beginnings, attendance at col 
leges and uniscrsilies has increased at a higher rate than the gcowcb of the 
population (fuse how large a percentage increase has college and um 
sersity enrollment undergone since 1910, 1925, 1940?) How do you account 
for this tremendous rise in collegiate attendance? What « the evidence that 
this condition is likely to continue? 

1. To what extent is higher education today (a) publicly controlled and 
operated, (b) privately sponsored, financed, and administered^ 

2. What arc the distinguishing features of a college, a university, a tech 
nological institute (such as the California or Massachusetts Institutes of 
Technology), a professional school? Are they growing more or less dis 
tinciive? Why? 

3 Describe some of the chief contemporary trends in the development of 
American higher education Why arc these important? 

4. What arc the ma;or arguments supporting coeducational colleges, sepa 
rate colleges for men, separate colleges for women? 

5. Why is the growth of junior colleges m the United States a significant 
and desirable phenomenon? What is the logic behind extending the 
junior college downward to include the eleventh and twelfth grades? 

6 In the face of the mounting demand for higher education how should 
SVC conceive of the role or responsibility of the small independent 
college? Should it endeavor to increase IB sire and shoulder a hrger 
proportion of the burden, thereby jeopardizing something of its ihs. 
tmemeness? Or should it refuse to enlarge stseJf, admitting that qu-jj, 
titatively Its influence is doomed to be reduced, but holding thit i« 
qualitative contribution can continue vital to society? 

7 What arc some of the more significant and, in your view, more jvrnr. 
ticablc innovations in college teaching and organization, designed to 
meet the pressures of vastly enlarged student bodies? 
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Out-of-Class Activities 
in Organized Education 


Historical Bachground 
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forced 10 Mcw lik broadJj, to consider the several aspects of life 
:tn(J to attempt to correlate and integrate these m a balanced, harmon/ 
ous pcrsonaliij To be sure, the character of Grech society was such 
as to produce uhat most moderns uouJd consider as somethin^ iess 
than a compJe/e individual Foe the very absence of vocational, practi 
cal, or mundane concerns meant that a one stdedness was the inevitable 
result Nevertheless, the conception of total growth uas centra! 

Both Cicero and Quintilian, the two Romans destined to have the 
most influence on Western educational history, believed m and advo- 
cated a hind of education closely related to Me and to the practical 
problems of this world Both were concerned that the leaders whom 
It was education’s responsibility to produce be broad visioned widely 
e.\perienced men, and the curricula they enunciated evidenced this 
concern The medieval period was not without spokesmen for a 
general or mclusuc education and the Renaissance, of course, is chiefly 
featured by its reaflirmation of the central place of the well rounded 
human being 

Among more modern educational theorists, John Locke and Jean 


Jacques Rousseau are especially noicwortby in this connection Locke, 
in suggesting an educational program for the young English gentlemen 
of the late seventeenth century, insisted upon going far beyond the 
traditional sub/ects of study Such elements as travel to foreign lands, 
extensive physical education, and even the learning of a trade Locke 
considered as essential in the development of a stable, well-equipped, 


and balanced gentleman Rousseau represents ari even more extreme 
position, for in his famous educational treatise, Fmf/tr he abandoned 
formal education altogether (at least until late adolescence) and argued 
for an education which is literally built around the whole of Me In 
education as Rousseau would have it little seems omitted art, the 
study of nature, physical development, vocational training, knowledge 
of oneself— all these arc included and emphasized Rousseau argued 
for an all inclusive curriculum, or more correaly for an all inclusive 
educational experience without the inhibitions or restncti^s which 
be felt accrued to a formally organized system of study There are 
many who would contend that Rousseau’s design for education would 
surely have produced undisaplmcd and unbalanced personalities (and 
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It does seem clear that the emotional and social sides of Emile’s 
character were sadly neglected), but the fact remains that in Rousseau 
we have a stalwart exponent of a broad conception of education 
This brief history would be incomplete without mention of the 
mentieth-century champion of all round education, John Dewey His 
a century of argument and agitation for a generous and inclusive 
conception of education has marked him as the philosopher of “progres 
Sive or modern education For, when Dewey speaks of ‘education 
e or e ucation as the reconstruction of experience, he is speak 

J° ‘n n c''"’ intellectual 

sp ots Dewey, hke the Greeks and Dicke and Rousseau, is concerned 
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loluntary basis lt> carry ihc imcrcsls of students beyond what can nor 
ma l> be handled m the classroom They constitute a means of catering 
to the needs of the academically talented youth who svishes to investt 
Rate the area of his choiec m a ssay and to a degree impossible in 
regular classroom noth There are few high schools and colleges which 
do not maintain a more or less lengthy roster of science clubs art 
clubs, and Spanish or French or Latin clubs Most of the usual areas 
of study arc supplemented by such activities as these. 

Such organizations scr\c a dual function They do, of course, pro 
mJc stimulus and outlet for the )outh whose interests or talents are 
not, and perhaps could not be, adequately served m the ordinary class 
Potentially these clubs constitute cfTccuve and important media for 
rcachinc and aiding the exceptionally gifted child whose full develop 
ment in a s)stem of mass education is an increasingly crucial and 
difficult problem Second, such organizsnons periorm a socializing 
senice, proMding opportunities for social expression group planning, 
and cooperative endeasor whose \alucs cannot be overlooked 
Performance Acuvuics Closely akin to, and perhaps artificially 
distinguished from, the foregoing arc clubs which center around cer 
tain esrhenc or artistic interests and which tend to affiord greater op 


portunity for public performance or demonstration Again, one could 
list examples at great length, but the most common of such groups 
arc the various types of dramatic organizations, the several musical 
ensembles, choral, orchestral, and band, the school journalistic or pub 
lications enterprises, and the like These arc both intellectual and 
social in function and again involve both educational opportunities 
and pedagogical problems ubicb can be met only with difficulty, if 
at a\\, in tVie TCgu\ai &ad\ ULe sports., are 

likely to play another role m school affairs Imolving as they do a 
greater degree of public performance these activities inevitably be 
come imporlant elements in a schools public rdatioos and as such 
are important to the enure community Since most, if not all, teachers 
will find themselves in positions of some responsibility for acuvities 
of this nature, it seems clear that anyone contemplating a mreer in 
teaching should prepare himself to assume such a responsibility in 
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some fashion No program of teacher education can afford to neglect 
this vital aspert of the teacher’s job 
Social Acuvities. In most schools many clubs and much of the out- 
of-class program will be organized around purely social actisities. 
Special groups will get together to learn to dance, to pla> bridge, or 
to sensor certain social events, such as the entertainment of parents 
or the servmg of tea at parent teacher meetings The entire school, or 
classes within the school, will present social events of various kinds, 
^ces. banqueu. carnnals, and the like The ostensible purpose of all 
and ° ^ recreational, but the potential for intensive 
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All ihc Mrtucs «hich ha<e been mensioncd m connection with other 
tjpes of actnities can be claimed for nthimes In addition, important 
licncfits arc the product of an educational environment properly 
balancing mental and pb)5ical pursuits To contend, as some do, that 
such acliMlies are of a lesser order in the pedagogical hierarchy, or to 
fail to recognize the iniellectual advantages of healthy physical exer- 
cise IS to rejeci both the ancient Greeb ideal and the things we now 
knov\ to be true about the hutn^n organism 
The hrge place held by athletic in school life poses a number of 
serious problems One in particular is germane to this discussion, the 
problem which someone has called spectatontis In this age of movies, 
radio, telcMsion, and other mechanical entertainment forms many sec 
school athletics as a similar form of activity in which the mass merely 
looks on while the talented few participate We run the risk, it is 
held, that in our eagerness to promote physical development we wnll 
elevate performance, technical skill, above participation until the values 
inherent in sports are aiadable only to those who are the most pro 
ficient ^\'e need not labor this further except to point out that schools 
and teachers, indeed all persons genuinely interested in good, all round 
education, must be fully aware of the problem There is a danger that, 
m a focal school context, athletics can come to loom excessi\ej) large, * 
there IS a concomitant danger that, in reaction to such excess, a school 
might curtail physical education too much 
Political Activities. The Educational Policies Commission in its 
statement on T/i'c Pettfoses of Educalton tn Ammcan Democracy lists 
four categories of goals for American education The fourth, and many 
would contend the most important, categpry is labeled ‘the ob;ectives 
of civic responsibility ” Any discussion of the school s role in fostering 
CIVIC responsibility would deal extensively and incisively with the 
conduct of regular studies of American history and government, social 
and economic problems, the role of the United States m world affairs, 
and so on There is no intelligent responsibility without understanding 
But neither is there effective rcsponsibiljQr without practice, and the 


I For an able and extended discussion 
PotiCies Commiss on irviwl Athiettet 
National Education Association 195-1) 


€>f this and relanai questions see Educational 
Problems end Polietes (Washington D C, 
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school has a duty tonard the larger democratic society to provide 
opportunmes for such practice 

John Dewey has likened the modern school to a miniature society 
and msists that, in the interest of the fullest development of its stu- 
dents, the school must attempt to provide as complete a sociopolitical 
ucauon as possib e The opportunities for the practice and application 
of pditiml principles which a school can provide may well constitute 
the most important single phase of that schools program 
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su.es student gosernment involves .he edm,n,strst,on of cons.detahle 
sums of money and the supmision of smablc numbers of employees 
It iKcomcs in Ncry truth bi^ business 
There seems little tioubt that a schfwl’s obJigations to the objectives 
of cn ic responsibility ' require some provision for genuine student 
practice of such rcsponsibihl) It 15 not the intention here to consider 
the scope or the limits which should be set upon such activity Ic is 
vital, however, that teachers and the public generally recognize this 
aspect of school life for what it is, a sincere eifort to prepare youth 
for the duties and functions of citizenship Prospective teachers must 
anticipate that this sort of function will be part and parcel of their 
professional lives and must prepare for it Similarly, parents and the 
general public have an obligation to understand and cooperate with 
this and all efforts on the part of schools to develop democratic citizen 
ship 


Two prime dangers need to be noted and guarded against Too 
often faculty zeal for the activities and the tangible fruits of student 
government (and occasionally faculty laziness) produces a situstioa 
in which student a/Tairs and campus politics supersede the regular 
educational program In many high schools it is the rare senior who 
is not able to arrange at wiil to be excused from classes m order to 
participate in some student acuviiy In other schools the very plethora 
of student functions necessarily pushes the academic program into the 
background As in most areas of life and education, here too a balance 
must be struck and maintained so that neither the necessary formal 
side nor the equally necessary informal side of school life will be 


exaggerated out of its just proportions 
The second danger may be the aftermath of an excessive program 
of student activities This is ihe danger of faculty, and occasionally 
public, insincerity on the mailer of student responsibility Under the 
pressure of student demand or the influence of enlightened but niii 
understood example, school faculoes or administrators have all too 
frequently established pseudo student governments m which all ira 
portant responsibilities are kept not of student hands This instiluuon 
of a fajadc of self government, diis hp service to the 
democracy, does far more harm than die nurright denial of such 
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responsibility, for it creates m the young mind cynicism and disillusion 
ment, and indeed may promote irresponsibility The teacher in today’s 
American schools must be prepared to live and to suffer with faltering, 
stumbling inefficiency m the administration of student affairs as the 
students themselves take on increased responsibilities But will they 
really learn democratic behavior any other way? 


School Services 

In addmon to providmg regular classes and the activities ,ust re 
™wed. schools have hecome imporiant agencies of social service 
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<l.rou);h the federal school lunch program A concern for the health 
of children and jotirh as srurlenrs has led the American school to 
a«urrie cier larger rcspansihihncs for physical well being until today 
schools in almost escry community stand as ma,or instruments m the 
fjcncral promoiion of public health® 

Guidance. Man> would hold that, next to instruction m fundamental 
knowledge and skdli, guidance is the schools chief responsibility. 
Certainly few w-ould deny that a conception of teaching or education 
which omits guidance is decidedly mcomplcie and mssusiactoTy 
When the American school served only one or a \cry limited selection 
of scholastic needs through the medium of a single curriculum, the 


problem of guiding students doubtless appeared only incidentally, if 
at all Now that the American school serves an endless number and 
>aricty of needs in an mfinitcly more complex society through the 
medium of a wide variety of curricula, the school’s ofaJigation to guide 
and counsel is hardly debatable 

Schools conduct their guidance programs in a number of dil?efent 
ways In general, the larger city school systems have established sys 
tcmatic provisions for counseling students, with administrative depart 
ments of guidance, sizable staffs of full time counselors, and elaborate 
facilities for testing, interviewing, and advising students More fre 
quenily, less extensive and more informal arrangemenis obtain, with 
perhaps a few full time guidance personnel but with the ma;or respon 
sibilities for counseling assigned to the regular teachers Increasingly 
some centralized agency is being set up within a school ivberein data 
on students arc collected, collated, and filed for use by teachers and 
counselors as needed Frequently the responsibility for guidance is 
assigned to those teachers whose classes arc required of all students, 
or special classes, usually known as home rooms, are organized where 
general administrative functions are handled, and these lend them 


2 That (h.s d^partm^nt of «hoal »««cc .s wuWy accepted by 
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selves, at least superficially, to serving the guidance needs of the school. 

As the school s program and responsibilities have increased, the scope 
of the guidance function has also broadened markedly. Originally, 
and m all too many places this conception continues, guidance was 
seen as concerned exclusively vi^ith matters of an academic nature- 
t e p annmg of programs, the selection of courses, the meeting of 
requirements This minimal and relatively rudimentary view o£ 
gui ance has recently, and ,n some schools rapidly, given way to a far 
more inclusive assessment of the school's responsibility Guidance, as 
with the curriculum and the life of rhe school generally, has come 

onahty For adequate academic counseling „ is increasingly commg 
c ors cultural 
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<i.sc,p/mc tl|^(Hculii=! m social adjuslmcnt or even questions of oc 
cupational choice without regard for mental health and emotional 
stahihl) The sciences of ps>choIogy and psychiatry have established 
principles of human behavior and techniques for the diagnosis of 
behavior problems which no educational program can afford to ignore 
As finances and ihe availability of qualified personnel alW, schools 
and colleges are relammg psychologists on a regular or consultant 
basis to assist m the facihtaiion of student adjustment 
Library Service. No less central to the full and productive operation 
of a modern school is the school library For many teachers the library 
ts at least as important as the classroom While textbooks may be as 
Signed, the materials of the library are the chief means of acquainting 
the student wth conflicting opinion, contradictory points of view, or 
ideas and information uhich carry him outside the prescribed frame 
uork of his class The school librarian is in a truly unique and strategic 
position He serves, or can serve, student and community as teacher, 
counselor, research assistant, and opener of new vistas 


An earlier chapter called attention to the essential relationship which 
must obtain between formal education and a healthy program of 
student activities if the American school is to make the optimum con 
tnbution to democratic living This chapter has attempted to place 
these nonformalizcd elements of modern education in the perspective 
of history and to underscore their importance As we consider the 
Chemistry Club, the a capella choir the Senior Ball the all county 
track meet, or the Junior Statesmen wc must sec them as vitally and 
genuinely educational These are not mere adjuncts to a prescribed 
course of study Neither, however, arc all possible acuvities svhich a 
school might sponsor of equal merit both the teachers and the public 
must establish clear criteria by which to assess such possibilities ® 
Similarly, the wide variety of services performed by schools and col 
leges above and beyond the teaching function is ^ho all important We 

3For a drft fabU Ucatine of this mancr « Pa«I 
Our Schools (Ntw York McGraw HiH. 1953), Chap IX 
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cannot afford to overlook the fact that school services of the type 
described are themselves intrinsically educational, and for some stu- 
dents they may answer basic educational needs which no regular class 
could reach Here, as with extracurricular activities, balance and man- 
ageability ate vital concerns, the question of just how much a school 
can handle effectively cannot he ignored (We consider this matter with 
respect to the cnrnculum in Chapter 2-4 ) But surely, the school's efforts 
to promote physical and emotional health, to offer wise counsel, or to 
ead the student into new areas of challenge and excitement arc po- 
tentially edncational resources of incalculable richness It is, after aU, 
the total school experience which makes the impact. 
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m school Wes ossrntui But, uhat utc the enter., for deteruuu.uu the 
limits of student rcsponsibJityf To ulut extent should high school or 
college students be expecterl or ulloued to “goeern themselves'? 
e Grimed the rremise of this chapter, that student activities are definitely 
cducationallj lustifiablc, are you prepared to set any limits to the school’s 
respons.hiliiy m such matters' Would you approie high school sponsor 
ship of such activities as i “Bebop" record dub, a ‘hotrod tonrna 
rnenr, rnstruction in babysming, or an empfoyment agency? 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF 

AMERICAN EDUCATION 



There arc traditions which ha\c shaped the history of school 
administration m the United States, and no description of American 
education would begin to be adequate which neglected either one. 
Various designations ha\e been assigned to these two bases of our 
educational administratis e machmcr> decentralization and centrahza 
non, localism and nationalization, or most common!), local control as 
contrasted with state and federal auihont) and rcsponsibilit) Without 
c wor mgs of both these forces, the American schcxil system would 
ttxfaj be something sastlj different from tthat it is One question to 
tshich this section addresses lUelf ,s that of ffie ssajs m sshich the 
forces of di^ntral, ration base tnfluenced the dcsclopment of cduca 
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Education and 
‘‘Grass-Roots” Democracy: 
The Administration of 
Education at the Local Level 

General Introduction~The Development of 
the Three Levels of Educational Jurisdiction 

While jv this sectiov we examine somewhat separately the patterns 
of school administratjon on the local, state, and federal levels, wc must 
conccnc of these as parts of an intc^atcd whole and not as though 
they sserc independent competing tunsdictions This three tiered sys 
tern of school administration developed in considerable measure by 
accident and not by design The operation of all aspects of American 
education today is based upon and m large measure governed by an 
increasing degree of interrelatedness and interdependence among these 
three administrative levcis The locaf and state systems of school ad 
mimsttation are virtually indisirngmshable from each other at many 
points, although clear lines of demarcation of authority and respon 
sibiiity ire absolutely essential Federal responsibility and support are 
constantly looming larger on the cducauonal scene, it is of the utmost 
importance that expansions of federal activities in education he accom 
phshed with strict regard for the place and function of state and local 
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authority To set the discussion of both the organizational patterns at 
the various levels and the inevitable accompanying administrative 
problems m proper perspective, a brief historical sketch of the evolution 
of the three jurisdictions is necessary 
Local responsibility for the administration of schools represents a 
long tradition, a well-established pattern in American culture The 
pattern o£ small, village or town, units of school administration dates 
trom the earliest period of American colonization and was the neces 
sary response to the political and geographic conditions of those times 
e origins of this pattern are clearly seen in colonial New England 
Ihere the public concern that all children become literate, for religious 
and CIVIC reasons, prompted the provision of educational facilities As 
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enforce state school laws, supervise educational standards, administer 
school funds, or advise on school legislation. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, many came to see a need 
for closer integration of state and local efforts, the desirability of hav- 
mg a representative of the state serving on the local level to supervise 
and assist m carrying out state policies The county was already per- 
formmg similar functions m other areas In most states a county or 
analogous pohtical unit has developed as an intermediary between 
local and state school authorities, supervising such areas as teacher 
Krtification, state curricular standards, school building codes, and the 

The evolution of patterns of school administration has involved the 
interweaving of two seemingly contradictory sirams, but both equally 
Unued State, that of local. 
That ihJ schools and that of centralization of authority, 
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met. Of the approx, mMly 100.003 units of govcrantcut ,n the United 
Stoics lodo), sonic 60,000 ate school districts Similar in structure and 
function arc the scicral thousand additional toivnship and county units 
for the handling of school alfairs Some school districts arc coicrminous 
tilth the political subdivisions of township or county Many districts 
hate boundaries which bear liltle relationship to the actual character 
of the community All or nearly all hold many important characteristics 
in common, and all serve as the direct executors of the delegated 
po\s ers from the state 

While honoring and supporting the principle of local responsibility, 
it must be recognized that this system is complicated, unwieldy, and 
ttasfcful in many respects Too often school districts arc perpetuated 
long after they hate ceased to be genuinely useful Many times moves 
for consolidation or combination of school districts m order to pool 
resources and thus provide more adequate facilities are blocked and 
(defeated in the name of local autoaomy All too frequently local or 
personal ambitions for prestige or influence lead persons to fight 
against measures for reducing duplication and overlapping among 
school districts All this is further confused when, as m many states, 
separate school districts exist for each of the school levels Independent 
units to administer elementary schools, high schools, and junior col 
leges m the same area and, generally speaking, for the same clientele, 
with separate boards and executive departments prevent or binder 
the development of continuity and orderly sequence in education 
The trend today is decidedly m the direction of Khool district con 
solidation Improved transportation has meant that schools could serve 
larger areas, the resultant combination of erstivhde independent school 
districts has meant the avatlabibty of wore adequate resources for 
school support However even this seemingly altogether desirable re 
form IS accompanied by certain yery real problems The intimacy and 
warmth often characteristic of the smaller school arc all too frequently 
missing m the larger schools The dose contact between school and 
community, and the resultant high degree of pubUc interest, arc diffi 
cult to retain as the district is enlarged AU of which indicates that the 
movement toward consolidation can be earned too far, to the point 
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where the real aad vrtal benefits of genuinely local responsibility arc 


'°The School Board. The earliest colonial legislation for school affairs 
assigned the oversight of education to the selectmen or town couttais. 

As this responsibility grew, tt became customary for the counci s to 
establish special school committees to discharge the educational busi- 
ness of the community Gradually, these committees developed status 
and achieved a degree of permanence until, during the laiiw parV 
o£ the eighteenth century, they were established as separate boards of 
education or committees of school trustees. By the second quarter of 
the aineteenih century state laws were requiring cities and school 
districts to maintain lay boards to supervise the administration of 
education 

It would be impossible to attempt to generalize very much about 
the forms, procedures, and functions of the American school board. 
These vary markedly from community to community and as the per- 
sonnel changes Certain principles and practices, however, seem to be 
fairly common and generally accepted. 

The American school board today is usually an elected body of 
lay citizens charged, m the words of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, With the “full responsibility for all necessary services of the 
school system.” As the board member is considered representative of 
an enure community rather than some geographic or social segment, 

It has become more or less mandatory that he be elected on a strictly 
nonpartisan basis The appointment of school trustees by an official 
elected on a partisan basis (for example, mayor) has too often resulted 
m school administration governed by political pressures, with the 
almost mcviublc introduction of the spoils system into educational 
adairs There are communities m which board members have been 
elected because of their economic, religious, or other affiliations and 
commuruttes in which political pressures have loomed large m school 
administration, but the results have usually been detrimental to the 
health of the educational program. 

For Simvbi itawins certain conditions tor board service have been 
found to be desirable. Increasingly, the elections to office on a school 
board base been held separately, diamct from the other partisan elec 
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uons, this m order to present confusion of school questions with issues 
of a general political nature Board members gencraJIy serve without 
pay, presumably dissuading those who might be moved to use the 
office CO enhance their private fortunes It has been found wise to 
institute rdatitcJy long terms for school board service, at least four 
jears, in order that ample time may be had to consider and deade 
upon rducationaJ policies and to put these into operation without the 
interruptions necessitated by frequent election or re-election To further 
ensure continuity, staggered or overlapping terms have been generally 
accepted m order to minimiae a wholesale overturn of school boArds, 
with the consequent disruption of educational policy Finally, with 
some sanation depending upon community size, it appears that an 
optimum number of board members lies somewhere between 
five and nine Too few members would mean a board which is not 
truly representative, too many would tend to produce inefficiency and, 
again, increase the possibility for the introduction of partisanship into 
the conduct of education 


The School Execuuve. The prc-emincm responsibihiy of a board of 
education is the determination of over all policy for the conduct of 
schools A century ago, and m some places much more recently school 
boards tried to control and supervise all aspects of school operation the 
hiring of teachers, the selection of textbooks, the details of curricular 
organization, and so on As the educational task grew in scope and 
complexity, this became increasingly difijcult and more and more school 
authorities began to enhst the services of professional educators to 
administer school affairs There emerged the position of superintendent 


of schools and the beginnings of the elaborate machinery now required 
to run a modern school system In fulfilling the responsibility for 
establishing educational policy, the chief cash of any school board is 
the selection of the superimendent, the chief administrative official 
It then becomes the duty of the elected representatives of the com 
munity, the school board and their chosen professional esccwive, the 
superintendent, joint/y to arrive at pohcies and procedures best cal 
culated to advance the educational interests of the entire community 
The most important and the most difficuft aspect of ‘•'■s relaMn 
ship IS the determination of a dear definition of function for bo h 
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board and superintendent, the clarification of the areas of responsibility 
appropriate to the lay and professional stalls of a school system The 
history of American education is unfortunately all too clearly illustra- 
uve of the hazards and injuries to which education is subject when this 
relationship is misunderstood or misapplied One cannot generalize 
for unique situations demand their own special approaches, but some 
basic principles of procedure can be suggested as exemplifying cur- 
rently accepted policy in this regard While not entered here m any 
order of priority, these must be taken together and seen as a whole 
tor they are all interdependent 
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llic large view of educational policy, it should leave to the staff it has 
luted such questions as the luncheon menu in school cafeterias the 
purchase of school supplies and the regulation of campus life A 
policy mahing body ought not to be occupied with such matters 
Again, presumably it has reposed confidence in us executive appointee 
for c\jcijy this reason 

The emergence of professional educational administration tn the 
latter half of the nineteenth century coincided with the great post 
Civil War period of mdustnal growth It is not unnatural to suppose 
that dc\ eloping philosophies and patterns of school admmistrauon 
were influenced, in part at least, by the efficient and successful orgamza 
tion of industry For many school boards and school superintendents, 
the administrative arrangements for schook took on many of the char 
actcristies of industrial organization K F Butts has attempted to 
approximate this situation by juxtaposing charts of school and mdus 
trial organization, as follows * 
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While such a schematic comparison is, as Butts notes, •‘partly facetious,” 

It dots suggest something of the approach svhich has goserned muc 
of school administratioa ever since. Such a conception implies a more 
or less hietarchrcal otgamzation with orders and directives filtering 
down from the top It suggests further that the superintendent is 
much more closely allied to and sympathetic with the board of educa- 
tioti than with the teachers, and he takes on the cast of an employer 
dealing with employees. 

In recent years this conception of the role of school administration 
has been questioned and challenged Doubts hate arisen as to the 
degree to which such a system was genuinely democratic. Today, more 
dian ever before, the superintendent is coming to be looked upon as 
the representative of the teaching staff as well as the agent of the 
school board. Just as the properly functioning board turns to the 
supenniendent for professional guidance, so now increasingly school 
administrators are making educational policy the concern of the entire 
school staff If a school is to be the vehicle of education for democratic 
citizenship, u must itself demonstrate and reflect democratic procedures 
m Its own operation. Policies so constructed, involving all related 
personnel in their formulation, are certain to produce more effective 
fulfillment of school responsibilities Ko sketch of administrative trends 
today IS complete without mention of the cv er increasing number of 
teachers councils and staff committees engaged in deliberating on 
matters of school policy. In systems of fins character the program of 
education becomes a wiopcratwc endeavor involving and, as the Edu- 
cational Poliacs Commission aptly states, “capitalizing the intellectual 
resources of the whole school staff" 

Public Rcsponsibihty and School-Community Relations, All that has 
thus fai bttu said might lead some to the conclusion that public 
respoimbilitv fot educational operations is fulfilled with the eiccuon 
ot school board members Leasing aside for the moment the all- 
impottant matter o( financal support, one must hasten to add that no 
conclusion could be further from the truth. The essentiality of con- 
tinued and mtelhgent lay cooperauoa m the administration of schooU 
IS beyond estimate. No school system, however well staffed or fiosned. 
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can operate cficctnely if in any sense divorced from the community 

of which It IS a part and which It exists to serve 

We have lust noted the contemporary tendency to make school 
policy a concern of the entire school staff We must go on to note 
Lher that tncreastngly questions of school pohey are being canted 
directly to the people as well The general lay pubhc is taking a larger 
part tn the admtn, Stratton of education, not only through the wel 
Ltahhshed assoctattons of parents and teachers, mothers or dads clubs, 
and the like but also through specially developed parents councils, 

ments are made Some mprcsenlative of their 
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modern school a community center, which in truth it has 
Consider the adult education programs and the square <5““ ^ 
art exhibits and the ping pong tournaments, the concerts 
and the bazaars and picnics, all of which mcreasingly center in the 
school The services of this sort which the school is uniquely equipped 
to provide are multiple and the community in which these are oflered 
is more likely to obtain both better education and an improved com 
munity life 


Some Basic Problems in Local Sc/*ooI 
,4clmfrtistra(ton 

By inference a number of the major problems in scbool administra" 
non have already been noted Mention has been made, for example, of 
the critical nature of the question of relations between school board 
and school staff and the difficult adjustments involved m this relation- 
ship We ha\e noted the equally important problem of maintaining 
healthy and produawe contact between school and community The 
quesuon of effecting more dcmocraiic administrative procedures within 
the school system has been briefly considered Some aspects of the 
problem of school distna consolidation and integration have been 
examined Consideration of two other all important problem areas in 
local school administration may serve to round out this brief examma 
tion of what wc hare chosen to call the grass-roots level of school 
operation 

XbcPiohlcni of School Finance. School finance, like school adminis- 
traiion generally, must be considered m terms of all three levels of 
school responsibility local, state, and federal Discussion here of the 
local aspects of this problem must be supplemented by subsequent 
examination of the parts played by state and Federal governments m 
the matter of financial support of education Historically this has been 
conceded as basically a local responsibility, and it is altogether logical 
to begin consideration cf this quesuon at the local level 
^tly enthusiasm for toucaiional provisions was accompanied by 
^cep-^ted reluctance to use direct taxauon for school support. 
Throughout the colonial period and well into the nmcicenih century 
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mciircct measures of finanerng educalioo were empioyed Much of the 
begmiungs of “free public" cducaUDn rn America was supported by 
phrlambropie or char, table grants and bequests, this was particularly 
nolcuotthy in the middle and souibcrn cobnies where various reiigrous 
wcicties and other humanitarian groups attempted to maintain schools 
for the poor Various forms of indirect tanation were employed, taxes 
on the manufacture and sale of liquor, on theatrical entertainments, or 
on fottcries being used m whole or in p^irr to support schools Fre 
cjucnily certain types of public or muniapai income, such as hnes, 
license fees, or the profits from the sale of wood from the town com 
mon lands, were designated as school funds Generally all such sources 
of school support were supplemented by the ‘rate WJ,” a se/a/tui 
tional charge against parents to make up the difference between the 
expenses of school operation and the moneys available from public 
sources. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century, it became increasingly 
apparent that financial resources of this son were quite inadequate to 
develop the kind of education the newborn democracy required An 
example of a new method of supporting education, and one of far 
rejchjng Signtffciince, ivas set by the Federal government during the 
period of the Articles of Confederation The famous Ordinances of 
17S5 and 1787, establishing procedures for the administration of the 
vast federally held Northwest Territory, included provisions for the 
endowment of education with public lands As the Northwest Tern 
lory was formed into states, federal lands were to be set aside as 
permanent sources of income for school support Here, it was thought, 
was a painless yet rewarding means of ensuring adequate funds for 
education On the same prwaph die state of Connecticut sold its 
huge holdings (the "Western Reserve’) m the Ohio territory and 
established with the 11,200,000 thus obtained a 'permanent school 
fund ■ by which It was hoped the schonls of the state could be financed 


ne^igniLnce of these acnons does not he m their m^ediatdy 
tangible results Much of the lands obtamed by virtue of the Or- 
dinances fell victim to speculauon and mishandling, and the &n- 
nectJcut scheme resulted m rapid deterioration of schools loca 
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educational cSotts were relaxed on the assumption that the state would 
now provide The import o£ such measures as these is found rather in 
the lesson they taught and the precedents they set Attempts such as 
these to finance education indirectly demonstrated the inevitability ot 
direct taxation if schooU were to he supported adequately Further- 
more, these moves indicated growing recognition of the validity and 
the necessity of state and federal responsibility for education 

Gradually the idea of direct local laxauon to support education 
took hold The disappearance of most of the earlier sources of revenue, 
plus the ever growing populations, plus the expanding demands for 
education forced the development of new and more adequate financial 
resources The result, slowly but steadily throughout the first half of 
the nineteenth century, was the acceptance of the necessity of dirca 
local taxation States first passed legislation permitting local unita to 
tax themselves for schools Finally the states acted to make such taxa 
non mandatory 

Local taxation for schooU, as for other public services, originated and 
continues as taxation of real property, land and the improvements 
thereon This was the natural action in a predominantly rural, agrarian 
society where wealth was concentrated id land It has become mcreas 
mgly apparent that this system is no longer adequate for cducat onal 
support. As more children and youth have attended school, as the 
services have become more extensive and expensive, as the community 
has demanded more of its ^hools, the concentration of wealth m real 
property has constantly diminished The wealth of the country has 
moved from the 'tangible” to the “intangible," from lands and build 
mgs to blocks, bonds, wages and salaries At the local level these new 
forms of wealth are not being upped, and in general they do not lend 
themselves to local uxation k is obvious that the adequacy of school 
support from local resources is largely a matter of geography, where 
mdusiry is located, where high<lass rcsidcnual areas are situated, 
where property values arc high, tax revenues arc sizable, and schools 
arc more likely to receive adequate financing Adjacent communities, 
by virtue of the accident of a railroad route, the location of oil wells, 
or Simply natural attractions, sssay smd do vary m the degree of schtxil 
support in ratios as high as several hundred to one 
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D«p.,c these clcmcwni has. oscr the nation at large the school 
meet and conn.) property taxes conunoe to bear nearly 60 percent of 
the costs of public elementary and secondary education (We reproduce 
on the Wlo'sing page a summary statement of the budgetary situinoa 
tor the Oakland, California, school district, a fairly typical urban center 
of appioMinately 500,000 population) It is this situation which has 
produced the eier tnore extensive participation of state governmemt in 
tnc financing of education and the increasingjy insistent demands that 
the Federal government assume a larger share of the burden The pre 
eminently crucial question which this condition poses is this How 
can we substantially increase the participation of nonJocaJ units of 
government in the business of financing education without sacrificing 
the genuine and essential benefits which come from a system of local 
educational control 

TTic Problem of Independem Junsdicuon. ft is often argued that the 
existence of a school system separate and distinct from the rest of 
municipal service ts anomalous, inefficient, wasteful, and unnecessary 
Political theorists m particular are prone to call for the inclusion of 
public education within the regular frameivorh of local government 
They insist that education should be considered simply as one of the 
several public services which local government provides It is con 
tended that financial responsibility m a community ought to be con 
centrated with one control body (the city counal or board of aldermen) 
empovv ered to disburse the public funds It is further maintained that 
substantial economics and more efficient operation might be realized 
if certain services of the school s)stem were consolidated with similar 
services in other government departments 
Generally speaking, [he sehool atfainismtor vigorously disagrees 
mth this point of view" The professional educator insists that school 
administration nrirrr be separated from general municipal adminislra 
lion that only to the degree that this separanon is mainlained is 
efficiency m school operation assured The school adinimstrator can 
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OAKLAND POBUC SCHOOLS 
Summary o£ General Fund Operating Budget for 1955-56 


Revenue 

Available cash balance 
District taxes 
State apportionments 
Federal aid 
Other income 

Total Estimated Rjsuenue 

EXPENDITURES 

Administration 
Instruction 
Auxiliary services 
Operation of school plan, 

Maintenance of school plan, 

Fixed charges 
Transporuaon of pupil, 
rood services 
^tnmumty services 
Capital outlay 
Transfers (turnon) 

Capital outlay 

Unallocated $JrOOOOOOOO 

Undistributed and General R™ ‘''^“OOO 
Eape,d,.uT ' 

■^-1 property for 1955-56 

Personal property 
Utility property 
Total 

School Disuict Tax Rm s 

U'ncral purpose '955-56 

^mmnnity senicc, 

reuremen, 

^■ Scaled reuremenr 
Pond reurement 

Total 

xxxv,, ocober fi. 


S 1,869,60994 
10,849,445 00 
9,124,32000 
436,500 00 
848,444 00 

S 23.128,31894 

S 697,533 00 
14,760,01000 
501,574 00 
1,507,163 00 
846,11900 
559,067 00 
73,85400 
30,66700 
102,172 00 
484,524 00 
159390 00 
81131000 


1,400,000 00 
1,192335 94 
^ 3,128318 94 


5410398,025 00 
40379,075 00 
73,076,740 00 
5525,053,840 00 


$2 0000 
0500 
0562 
0315 
1673 
$2 3050 
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point to tmtanccs m wh.ch the functions of the nvo junsdicooos have 
been inadequately defined and allocated with resultant controversies 
ov er the appropriate division of authority He contends that in the vast 
majority of instances in \vl„ch regular aty oificials exert controls over 
public education the schools have suffered In situations of this sort 
education tends to become merely another municipal actmty like 
streets, lighting, or sewage City officials are prone to forget or ignore 
the important fact that local authority for education has been dele 
gated by the state, and all too frequently local laws or ordinances have 
been regarded as superior to state legislation The school administrator 
finds that the general government, when it has participated m or con 
trolled the financial affairs of a school system, has tended to dictate 
policy with regard to such matters as school budgets and expenditures, 
the selection of school sites, the purchase of equipment, and the status 
of teachers In summary, the schoolman argues, the evidence indicates 
(I) that municipal officials m such situations have been hostile to 


school improvement or expansion (there are rare instances of city or 
town administrators taking the lead in educational advance), and (2) 
that when municipal governments have been in positions of authority 
over school administration, the schools have tended to become m 
volvcd m politics to an altogether undesirable degree As the result 
of some four to five hundred court cases which have arisen over this 
matter of the distribution of authority, it is not surprising that the 
courts have consistenffy held that '^education is a function of the state 
and that in local administration of schools the board of education 
representing the state is supreme’ 

The question insistently arises, however, why should not all the 
money available for all public services be pooled, and each phase of 
governmental activity then be required to plead its case for funds 
before some central fiscal authority, receiving money only in the light 
of the total expenses of municipal government^* The educator argues 
as follows education, more perhaps than any other public operation, 

IS dependent upon the willingness of the people to spend and ^crffice 
m Its behalf The amount to be spent upon schools should be decided 
by the people directly (as m school bond elections) or by those elected 
to administer the schools With such a decision left m the hands of 
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the general mumcpal authority, curtailment o£ expenditure for cduca- 
uon vs almost inevitably the result 

Moreover, the appomunents o£ personnel m the noneducational areas 
of government service are largely if not preponderantly handled upon 
the basis of political patronage It the general government is to control 
school finances, it should also control school personnel procedures. To 
the educator, this makes it unlikely that school staff would be main- 
tained on a high professional, nonpolitical plane There is, too, the 
corollary danger that schools financially dependent upon other govern- 
ment agencies would be more subject to political influences and pres- 
sures To ensure freedom of inquiry, study, and discussion in the 
schools, It seems abundantly clear that the control ot education must 
be as far removed as possible from the potential of political domina' 
tion The matter of fiscal independence for boards of education hes 
at the very heart of the question of general educational freedom 
At least, then, say the proponents of merger, let us economize and 
eliminate wasteful duplication by consolidating some school activities 
or services with those of a similar nature performed by the nonschool 
agencies of government If all units of government, including the 
schools, were to use the same facilities or employ ihc same procedures, 
in such areas as accounting, the selection of nonccrtificatcd personnel, 
or the purchase of supplies, substantial savings could be realized Un- 
fortunately, responds the school administrator, this too is educationally 
unsound School accounts have lutle m common with those kept by 
other departments, especially is this true in the matter of attendance 


and enrollment data For purposes of efficient school operation, school 
accounts must be kept separate, distinct, and constantly available for 
use by the board or the superintendent. The suggesUon that the non- 
ttaching personnel of the school system, the secretaries, custodians, 
cafeteria staff, and the like, be appointed and supervised by the general 
municipal civil service is also rejected Such persons as these will be 
m constant i^ntact with children, and their influence for good or lU 
can be wnsidcrablc. These must necessarily be of a higher caUber than 
It usmlly required of tlietr coimteipaits m nonschool departments 
Appointment by a general c.v.l serv.ee authonq- does not ensure that 
these standards would be respected, and again the danger of pohucal 
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spods cannot be cveriooUd The bmmcK end of school adratetstra 
non, matters of purchasing, maintenance, and the provision of school 
supplies, are not susceptible to consohdation Indeed, common practice 
today ,n the larger school systems is to establish an office of assistant 
or deputy superiniendent for business affairs Purchasing supplies and 
cqujpmcni for schools involves extensive understanding of school 
aciiviiits, pro{tssiona\ competence and close contact with the board 
of education arc essential These conditions would not be satisfied 
through the incorporation of school business affairs into the general 
government 

« • « 

This chapter has attempted to describe and define something of the 
character of local school administrauon, certain of the more significant 
problems which appear at this level of jurisdiction, and, it is hoped, an 
indication of the centrality of this aspect of educational operation to 
the total democraac process A commitment to certain principles of 
local school administration is meant to be implicit m the remarks just 
concluded Governing and coloring all has been the assumption that 
schools (private as well as public, though the emphasis here has been 
on the latter) must be administered, essentially, at the local level 
Schools will flourish, in the final analysis, only as they arc hept close to 
the people and to the commumiies they serve While recognizing the 
necessity for state supervision and federal participation in the mam 
tenance of education, we are committed to the inicgnty of the local 
school district insofar as district organization docs not itself impede 
genuine educational advance Similarly, the independence of school 
administration at the local level from both partisan involvements and 
general governmental jurisdiction is essenual Problems of curricular 
organization, school finance, or educational standards cannot be treated 
as we handle questions of zoning, street construction, or garbage dis 
posal To be sure, education, hke other public responsibilities, requires 
expert professional leadership But that leadership is helpless without 
strong public support, and that support is^ forthcoming only as the 
schools are administered at the "grass roots” 
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QUESTIO^S FOR STUDY A^D DISCUSSION 

BASIC QCEST.OV Cocld you Say that, tn the mtttcsts of promouog and ad- 
vancing democracy m the United States, continued local control ot edu- 
cation IS essential What are the benefits ot local control of schools which 
you feel cannot be attributed to any other form of educational authontyf 


1 Historically, what conditions m early American life necessitated the 
establishment ol a policy of local authority for the conduct of education 
To what extent do these conditions still obtain? 

2. What weaknesses or inadequacies can result, indeed base resulted, from 
an oscrcmphasis upon local control of schools? 

3 If local control of education is so important, if the concept of responsi- 
bility “close to home” is so vital here, how do you account for the fact 
that national elections almost invariably bring out an infinitely larger 
number of \otcrs than do clccuons to local school boards’ 

4 What are some of the major improvements which modern conditions 
require m the organization of the machinery of local school adminis- 
tration’ 

5, Assume yourself the newly appointed supctintcndcnt of schools in a dis- 
trict which IS complacent, indeed apathetic about its educational re* 
spoosibvUues What steps might you take to “wake up” the tommutiity 
to Its duties and obligations, to help the community demonstrate that 
local control is a vital, necessary clement in the effective operation of 
schools’ 


6 What principles or criteria should govern the composition of a local 
board of education? If you had the power, on what bases would you 
arrange for the membership of such a board’ 

7 In how far ihcn (see question No 1) is local control of education an 
outmoded pnnciplc, an obsolete ideaH To what extent does conunued 
subscripuon to local control impede essential, vital improvements m the 
conduct of education? 
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CHAPTER 



Education and 
Representative Democracy: 

The Administration of 
Education at the State Level 

Historical Development of the State 
Educational Authority 

Wx HA>B sxEN how the colonial period in America was featured by 
ever increasing decentralization of educational responsibility The con 
ditions of colonial life were such as to make larger units of school 
control impractical, undesirable, and unnecessary Sparse and scattered 
populations, with attendant hardships of communication, necessarily 
encouraged a sentiment of independent local authority in all civic 
activities While there were evidences of colony wide concern for cdu 
cation, as in Massachusetts, these did not materially alter the trend 
toward more or less complete autonomy for the local unit m school 
affairs 

During the early national period, the newly formed states con- 
tinued to strengthen local educational authority In Massachusetts the 
state began by providing legal sanction for the already existing district 
system This was soon followed by a grant to the district of the power 
to levy taxes for the support of schools withm the district. By a third 
2 hi 
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s,cp. the dmnets rccc.vcd from U.c rta« a legal rtatur winch made 
them mdependent of hath the state and other erne governmental umts. 
School dntrtcts became as ponerfni and autonomous m school admnns- 
tranon as uere the tonns in regular civil administration This tendency 
of the state to abdicate ns authority over education reached its peak 
as districts were empowered through their local boards of education 
to license and certify teachers, select and approve textbooks, and in 
Sencal ic sec their own standards for aH aspects of educational activity 
It uas this conception of school administranon which began to 
sweep westward as tlic great mjg/atjons moved away from the Atlantic 
seaboard There seems little question of the appropriateness of such a 
system to the conditions of frontier life Before the days of rapid 
transportation and communication heal provision for education was 
inevitable, if there were to be schools at all It is not hard to understand 
how the local school, the little red schoolbouse, became for the Amen 
can people ‘ the palladium of popular liberties,’ the epitome of all that 
was thought to be desirable and essential in the democrauc tradition 
As the smallest unit of political power, and the one closest to the 


people, the local school and school district came to represent both a 
symbol and a definite vested interest There was and there contmues to 
be great reluctance to give up this pattern of school administration 
For political as well as scnamcntal reasons this heritage of local educa 
tional responsibility looms large today m oatiflicts over the scope of 
state authority or the desirability of increased federal educational 


responsibility 

The trend of decentralization began to reverse itself during the 
second quarter of the nmeteenth century, as is evidenced by the ap- 
pearance and growth of state and city school administrative systems As 
the population increased ever more rapidly, school enrollments and the 
demands on schools also increased These tnfluxes of populauon com 
cided with the great wave of humanitananism which swept the coun 
try during the 1820 s and 1830 s A major element of this new social 
consciousness ivas an enlarged interest m education and a concern that 
■ts benefits be extended Stemming from these eondmons W from tne 
firm belief m education as vital to the health of demoeratie m.tttutions, 
compulsory school attendance bws Ixgna to appear New demands, 
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higher standards, vastly larger enrollments, these were conditions with 
which m many instances the small local districts were unable and 
unequipped to deal efTectively 

In this way there developed a grosving realization that the state 

The sta ^ '-g-l unit to meet the expanded needs 
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able man as sccrctanea to the boards (d,„ ,s, state sopermtendents of 
schcwls) These svere Horace Mann in Massachusetts and Henry Bar 
uard in Comecticut Both men nerc, primarily, great publicists for the 
cause of public education Through extensive, almost incessnm, writ 
:ng, speaking, and tratcl, they demonstrated the need for improved 
educational standards and ihc consequent critical role of the state 
gosernment m providing and maintaining such standards Mann, 
chiefly through lin annual reports to the board and the legislature, 
and Barnard with the Antencan Journal of Education the first great 
educational magazine, brought these questions luminously before the 
public It was unquestionably because of the campaigning of these men 
and of lesser known but very able men m other states— Caleb Mills m 
Indiana, Calvin Stowe in Ohio, John Svvcit m California for example 
—that public opinion began to be mobilized m support of greater cdu 
cational activity and responsibility on the part of state governments 
As has been noted in the case of New York, the emergence of state 
responsibility revolved around the matter of supplying financial assist 
ance to local school districts Early in this movement states began to 
devise and install methods of collection and apportionment of state 
school funds It was not long before many began to demand that the 
disbursement of state moneys be conditional upon the local districts 
meeting certain standards As a result, the districts, m order to receive 
state aid, were soon required to meet suteser standards regarding 
such matters as the minimum length of the school year the quaJifica 
tions of teachers, or the character of textbooks By mid-century there 
were evidences that state apportionment (as m the case of ConnecUcut 
and the \Vestern Reserve money) might contribute to relaxation of 
local efforts to finance education To counteract this tendency, the 
‘matching principle was introduced, a scheme whereby the state 
would agree to contribute only as much as the local unit itself was 
willing to spend This too amounted to the setting of a standard by 

state authority . 

These conditions icquircd a more professionalized personnel to 
administer education at the state level As Brubacher notes, 

I By pmia -< <•>' ^ 

Copinght 19^7 McGraw Hill Book Ccwjfwnj iKpP 579 
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Seiung standards and inspecting to see whether they had been met 
became technical tasks that cxmlEcio sutc supermtcndcnts oi public 
insirucuon were little competent to perform. M a result, this 
office moved steadily toward an independent status demanding the lull- 
tune services of a man of the highest professional abilities. Hindering 
the selection of such a man, however, was the method by which he 
frequently was selected for office. As the office came to prominence ]ust 
after the opening of the era of the common man, it frequently became 
an elective one The effect of facksoman democracy being to treat 
public office as a non technical occupation and one easily within the 
competence of the common man, the custom naturally grew up of 
making the state superintendent of schools submit his qualifications to 
the suffrage of the people Most states still continued this practice in 
the twentieth century, but the tendency of progressive states was toward 
having this officer appointed either by the stale board of education, as 
was originally the case in Massachusetts and Connecticut, or by the gov- 
ernor of the state 

It is obvious that subsequent cultural and technological developments 
have made the position of state superintendent of schools an increas- 
ingly complex and difficult one The impact of mounting populations 
and growing congestion, of rapid transportation and communication, 
of the changing demands upon education, to mention only the more 
obvious general forces, has been to increase the responsibility of the 
state and the burden upon the state We turn now to examine some of 
the more common educational responsibilities which have come to 
reside in the state and a few of the ways m which these charges are 
administered 


The General Functions of the State 
Educational Authority 


hilc ihc asscrt.on ot the authority o£ state governments over schook 
was not finally eomummaled without considerable object, on and legal 
comrosesy the baste principles from which dus authority derives are 

D^r^h W. Kemp, 

lougttme student of state school adm.u.stratton, described the edu- 
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ealtoual rrjpootA.hey and power of the sm, jn terms of seven 
obligations - The state, sard Kemp, is responsible lor 


primary 


1. Pro.rdmg a system of schools wh.cli meet the mm, mom standard, 
set by the state, 

2 . Mamlaining a sjslem of schools which arc open to c/l children 

3 Mamtammg a system of schools which are free from seetanan or de 
nominauonal influences, 

4. Insuring that the public schools carry no taint of chanty, that the 
schools arc entirely free of any reflection of the old ‘pauper school 
idea, 


5 hfaintarnmg a system of schools in which the duties and obligations 
as HclJ as the benehes of public education are shared by all the people, 

6 Asserting the prior rights of the state to pass laivs regulating the con 
duct of schools Within the separate distrjca and 

7 ProMding educauonal faciJiues in the event that a local district fads 
to do $0 


Today these do not sound particularly striking Of course, you say, 
the state musi do these things But their realization is the fruit of a 
long struggle Jc is significant that these seven pnncipfes of state edu 
cational authority roughly parallel the famous seven "Battles for Free 
Schools" featured m the discussions of American educational history 
by the late EKvood P Cubbcrlcy of Stanford University For when 
Cubberlcy writes of the ‘ battle to make (he schools entirely free, he 
is describing the fight of those who championed the states right to 
provide schools for everyone Cubberleys analysis of the ‘battle to 
eliminate seccarianism" involves the duty of the state to keep the 
public schools tiennduenced or uithaitipeted hy the nairowness of any 
denominational dogma And when Cubberley discusses the battle to 
establish the American high school,” he is redefining the state s obliga- 
tion to set and enforce standards, and the right of the state to act when 


a local unit is unwilling or unable to cfo so 
Two important mneteenth-tentury court dcasions were instrumental 
in helping to establish and solidify the supreme power of the state in 


SEspsasion of cl... w be hooi » \ " “lo 

Jdmmmtme d r«,fao< o/ Pn.ofla (Bourn Hooclitoo 
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educanonal aSa« The first of these (IS90) was a ease wh.ch 

dispute the nght of the slate of Indiana to rnvolve itself m he 
matter^ of providing textboohs for school children By state law the 
Indiana Commissioner of Education was empowered “ 
to accept bids on the printing and publication of such booU, artd to 
require their purchase by the local school authorities This forced the 
dismcts to £uinisK their students with specified books at specific 
prices, and this was felt by many to he beyond the proper bounds o 
state power In a decision which has served as a fundamental legal 
precedent for many subsequent similar cases, the Indiana Supreme 
Court ruled m favor of the state on the following grounds 


1 That any matters pertaining to the education of the future leaders 
of the state are both the proper business and the responsibility of the 
state 

2 That whatever powers in educational affairs are exercised by local 
school duiricts ate in the final analysts grants of authority from the 
state and that the state u the central power, the supreme unit m 
the operation of public educauon 

3 That since the law m question came from the state legislature, a body 
dircaly responsible to the people it is no infringement of popular 
rights for that body to act m matters pertaining to education 


In a more spectacular case the authority of the state received further 
legal sanction as the result of a situation which arose m the town of 
Watcrvhei, New York, in 1S97 At that time the town of Watervliet 
was apparently in the throes of a political dispute which bad split the 
local board of education into two equal hostile factions In a two-to- 
two deadlock over school policies and stall appointments, one group 
sought to open the schools for the new academic year The opposing 
fuclion obuiincd a court in|Unaion to prevent the superintendent from 
staffing and reopening ihc schools As a result the schools of the 
district remained closed for two months Finally, the state supcrinten 
dent ordered that the schooU be opened and appointed a temporary 
Sian under an administrative officer representing the state On the 
ground, that this consmuled an unwarranted and illegal usurpation 
ol local prerogaiives by ihe state, one of the two opposing factions 
ppealed to the courts, denuinduig withdrawal of the state authority 
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The rulmg of the court m this ease is both instructive and significant 
for It, hkc the Indiana case, has since stood as an important precedent 
in determining matters of educational jurisdiction The court struck 
down the objections of the appeahng faction and upheld the action of 
the Slate superintendent without reservation The court reasoned that 

1. The stale consmulion required that afl children shall be educated, 
thus placing the state government to the position of ullimatc responsi 
bility for insuring that education, 

2 Since the common schools and the education of all children are con 
cerns of a/f the people of the state, and not of some one district alone, 
the state is obligated to represent that common concern, 

3 The local school board had failed in its constituuonally delegated re 
sponubihty to prowde free public educauon, therefore, the states duty 
toward the entire community was dear and unmistakable, and finally 

4 The local charter of the town of Watcrvlict had recognized and ac 
cepted the final jurisdicuon of the state superintendent over local 
educational atTairs 

Through these and many other similar cases the courts have con 
sistcntly decided m favor of the ultimate authority of the state over 
education There is stdl much room for debate as to the extent to 
which, in possession of unjimitcd authority, the state should go in 
regulating education But, as conditions have hastened, so the courts 
and legislatures have underwritten the centralization of educational 
authority 

By the early years of the twentieth century the outlines of the specific 
powers assumed by the states had become clear We can collect these 
basic powers (again after Kemp) under four major headings In the 
first place, the state has assumed the nghf to protect what the Amen 
can people have come to call the cducauonal rights of children Not 
only, as in Watervlict, has the state taken upon itself the duty of keep 
mg schools open The state has also, through the pressure of public 
opinion, enacted laws compcJImg school attendance and establishing 
machinery to enforce that attendance Our recent history has seen 
the continued upward exceastoa of the compulsory school age level 
with corollary increased rcsponsibUitics laid upon the state, and this 
seems destined for renewed exccnsions m the not too distant future. In 
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the second place, the state has assumed and asserted the right to cstab- 
Inh minimum educational standards to be applicable throughout the 
sate Today all states arc prescribing minimum curricula, requiring 
that certain subiecU be taught, that ccruin others be available, and in 
a few tttstaiices that still others be omitted or mmimixed Minimum 
standards arc applied in such areas as the specific qualificauons for 
teachers at the various grade levels, the length o£ school day or ) ear, 
and, occasionally, the amount of time to be spent on particular studies 
or adLLVities, the specifications for school buildings, playgrounds, and 
school busses, and, less tangibly, the content of school textbooks and 
other teaching materials In the third place, and this is obvious by 
unphcation, the state possesses and utilizes the power to enforce the 
maintenance of these standards To this end, the state department of 
educauon may have quasi judicial powers by which it reviews the 
quaUfications of all candidates for teaching and accepts or rejects them 
accordingly , or it may possess authority to inspca and examine and to 
approve or condemn various aspects of the conduct of education Per 
haps the state’s most powerful means of enforcement lies in the fourth 
category of responsibility the provision of financial support and the 
regulation of that support The modem trend in educational finance 
follows the direction of the moves wc have been describing m educa 
tiooal administration generally As cducauonal demands and costs in 


crease, the degree to which local school units must receive support from 
the state likewise increases \lany districts in many states arc largely, 
some almost cnlircl/, dependent upon financial assistance from the state 
treasury Some would say that this provision of monetary aid to local 
school districts is the states primary educational function Few would 
deny ihat it consiitutcs a potent mechanism for obtaining cooperative 
acceptance of standards set by the state Sutc fiscal controls are also 
apparent when sutes set limits on the extent to which school districts 
may bond themselves for school expansion. 

The state's pnmaty povscis and functions might be summanzed as 
being concerned esscnualiy with two areas (1) the support of local 
education and (2) the supervision and regulation of bcal educauon. 
Aitcr a bnef examinanon of the structural orgamzauon of state educa- 
uonal administration, ssc shall return to these two prnnaiy areas, for 
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thry conswute .hr sources o£ the most bane and cm, cal problems 
affeeng Uic rdat.onsl..ps of slate and local educational authority. 


T/ie Orgaiihation of the State Educational 
Authority 

Slate school admimstration jn the United States is, generally speak- 
ing, tripartite m structure. A(ost of the states have a board of education, 
a commissioner or superintendent, and an executive department of 
education in handle the slates’ educational responsibilities 
In 1954, all but four states had a board of education to function at the 
state level in much the same way that a local board functions for the 
district As the stale’s major organ of policy formulation for education, 
the state board ts the body which has come to have the power of 
decision m such areas as curriculum, teacher qualificauons, textbook 
selection, and the like The board can be and often is governed by 
specific actions of the state legislature, as m the legislative enactment 
of a minimum salary or a loyalty oath for teachers, but ordinarily 
the range of the board’s discxexion is vast Jn most states membership 
on the state board of education is through appointment, most fre- 
quently by the governor with legislative consent Certain state officials, 
the governor, the attorney general, the state treasurer, for example, are 
often cx-oflicio members of the board 
Most commonly, the state supenntendent of schools is elected by 
popular sutfrage at regular partisan elections In a few states he is 
appointed by the governor To avoid the political considerations which 
will inescapably color an office obtained in these ways, states have 
increasingly come to provide for the appointment of this official by 
the state board of education— eighteen states had so provided by 1954. 

The functions and duties of this offiaal arc roughly comparable at 
the state level to the responsibilities of the local district or city school 
supenntendent The state superintendent is, first of all, the executive 
head of the state department of educauon He must serve as the profes- 
sional advisor to the board of education and as the administrator of 
the policies set by the board He is, as the earliest title "secretary to the 
board’’ suggests, responsible for the ailfccong of data and mamtcnance 
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o{ iccotds on all manner o£ details o£ school operation, data which will 
bear upon basic decisions os to tax rates, teachers’ salaries, state aid to 
local districts, and so on Finally, it is on the shoulders of the state 
superintendent that the ultimate responsibility for the cnforcemcn 
of educational standards falls 

The third element m the state’s administrative organization is the 
department of education, the bureau or agency which handles the busi- 
ness of operating and supervismg a state educational system As the 
process of centralization of responsibility accelerated and the scope of 
state educational activity broadened, more elaborate and comprehensive 
administrative machinery became essential From early offices with one 
or t%vo staff members we have moved to the large and complicated 
executive branches of state government which today constitute state 
departments of education The duties and acuviues of such departments 
arc implicit in all that has been said here about the responsibility of 
the state for educational welfare "No aspect of the educational cnlcr- 
pnsc IS beyond the range of the state’s concern, and so it is not sur- 
prising to find within the state department of education such agencies 
as a division of schoolhouse planning, an administrator of child care 
programs, or a bureau of school transportation Reference to the ac- 
companying charts of departmental organization m New York and 
Alabama should serve to indicate both the extent of state admmistra 
uve operations and something of the organizational structure 
While the common pattern of state school administration is three- 
tiercd, most state systems employ in addition certain less formal, 
sometimes temporary agencies to assist m the conduct of school busi- 
ness This IS parucukily the case in areas where lay and professional 
advice and assistance seem desirable For example, the California Edu 
cation Code, or basic school lasv, provides lor the appointment of a 
Curriculum Commission to deliberate and recommend policy regard 
mg state cumculat design, and to oversee the selection of basic text- 
boohs for the courses required by state law This commission is 
composed o! members from the vanous levels of teaching and school 
adin^imsttasion Another, ihe Rcdistncting Commission, is charged 
with imcsugating proposals of school distria reorganization and mak- 
ing appropriate recommendations to the state board of educauon The 
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5/<3/e Board of Education Composed of IJ members the Go\ernor and Super 
intcndcnt of Educauon serving as ex-officio members Nine members are ap 
pointed by the Co\ernor subject to Senate conBrwaoon, one from each congres- 
sional district for six year oxerlapping terms 
State Board for Vocational Education The State Board of Education is the 
State Board for Vocational Education 

Superintendent of Education Elected by the people for a four year term Senes 
as Secretary and as Executnc Oflicer of the State Board of Education, nhich is 
also the State Board for Vocational Education 
Respanubtluy for State Educational Program Responsibility divided between 
Superintendent of Education and the State Board of Educaaon 

• After Fred F Beach and Andrew H GitAs Tie Structart of State Drparrmenrf of 
Education Bulletin, Miscellaneous No 10. Office of Educatron. V S Coveeisment Pmnn^ 
Office (Washington D C, 19-49), p 23 See also Fred F Beach and Boberr F Will, T^e 
Seace and EdttcaUon the S/ruciiire and CooUvl of PuUk Education at tie Suae Let el, 
BuJlenn, Miscellaneous No 23 (Washington, D C. G S Office of Educaaon, 1935) 
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tory 

7 State Muieufn (c-g) Exhibits, Archaeology, Botany, Entomology, Geology, 
History, Zoology 

8 Archivet and Hulory Historic Sites and Archives 

9 Pmonnef and Pukte Rclatioju (eg) Perwnnel, Mouon Pictures, Pubhea- 
uont 

*Afta Ec«h aad Gii^ flp or. 57 
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Accreditation Commission is appointed for the purpose of penodically 
examining and rating ihme colleges and universities tvithm the state 
ssliich are engaged m the preparation of teachers All such bodies are 
appoint, ve and the tendency m Caltforma, as m many other states, ,s 
more and more to male them broadly representatiie, not only of the 
teaching profession but also of the general lay public. 


Hasic Problems in State School Administration 

School Finance. It should be clear from the discussion of school 
finance at the local level that inevitably the state would have to 
shoulder a larger share of the burden of school support Throughout 
the 1950‘s the sources of revenue for public school support tended to 
be distributed m roughly these proportions 5 percent from the Fed 
cral government, 40 percent from the states, 5 percent from the 
counues, and 52 percent from the local districts themselves The in 
creases m school costs, the growing enrollments, and the shrinkage of 
taxable svcalch at the local level have meant that a trend toward 
greater state support of educauon has grown very marked This ten 
dency is well demonstrated by statistics which regularly appear in the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the United States Office 
of Education 


10. Finance Apportjonmeot, Field SctMces, Transportation Accounts 
II ^Jull Education AduJf Educaoon, Technical Institutes Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Saeaccs 

State Board of Regents Composed of IJ lay members serwng I3-yar terms 
with one members term expiring annual]) Members are selected by the State 
legislature actmg in joint session Ten members are selected to represent the 10 
Sute judicial districts and three members arc selected at large 
State Board jar Vocational Education Membership is identical with that of the 
State Board of Regents 

Commissioner of Education App«nMd by the Board of Regents and senes at 
riieir pleasure Serv’cs as chief excniuvc officer of the SUte sj-slem of cducaaon 
and of the Board of Regents Charged with the responsibility of enforcing all 
general and special laivs relating to the educational system of the State and the 
execution of all educational policies determined upon by the Board of Rcgena. 
The Commissioner s secretary senes as secretary to the Board of Regents 
Respoastbihty for State Educational Program Uni^ of responsibility centered 
in the State Board of Regents 
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The Organization op 'tiiE State Department of Education * 
IN 

New York 

STATE BOARD 
OP REGENTS 
1 

COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


COORDINATOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


DEPUTY 

COMMISSIONER 


EXECUTIVE 

assistant 


COUNSEL 1 RESEARCH 

[The Divisions of ihc Slate Depattmcni of Education] 


instruc* 

TlONAt 

SUPERVISION 


HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


1 


FINANCE 
AND ADMIN 
HTRATION 


1 

INSTI 

TUTES 

ARTS 

APPLIED 


I 


1 1 


10 


1 Instructional Supervision (eg) Elementary Education, Curriculum, InstruD- 
tional Supervision, Child Development and Parent Education, Secondary 
Education, Physical EducaUon, School Buildings and Grounds, Examinauons 
and Tesung, Physically Handicapped 

V yocflliofio/ Education (eg) Public Service Training, Industrial and Techni- 
cal Training, Business Education, Agriculture Educauon, Home Economics, 
Vocational Rchabihiation 

3 Teacher Education Slate Teachers Colleges. Teacher Certification 

4 Higher Education State Colleges, Charters and Registration 

5 Professional Education Professional Licensure, Professional Study, Ptofes- 
sional Conduct, Professional Examinations 

6 SMI, LiW, (eg) General Reference, Law, Medical, Manuscripts and His- 

^ Hutor'y,”S!ogy^'*^ Exhibm, Aithaeology, Botany, Entomology, Geology, 

8 Archwr, md H,Mry Historic Sites aorl Archives 

Retoonr (eg) Personnel, Monon Pictores, Plrblica- 

• After Beach and Cibb$, op eit . 57 
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Accrcduauon 0>mmm,oo n appomttd for the parpose of period, cslly 
examining and rating there colleger and aai.crrmer withm the rtatc 
'Xhich are engaged m the preparation of teacherr Ail such bodies are 
appointir e and the tendency m Californoi, as m many other states, is 
more and more to maU them broadly representative, not only of the 
teaching profession but also of the general Jay public 


Basic Problems in State School Administration 

School Finance, h should be clear from the discussion of school 
finance at the local level that inevitably the state would have to 
shoulder a larger share of the burden of school support Throughout 
the I950’s the sources of revenue for public school support tended to 
be distributed m roughly these proponions 3 percent from the Fed 
cral government, 40 percent from the states, 5 percent from the 
counties, and 52 percent from the local distncts themselves The m 
creases in school costs, the growing enrollments, and the shrinkage of 
taxable svealch at the local level have meant that a trend toward 
greater state support of education has grown very marked This ten 
dency is well demonstrated by statistics which regularly appear in the 
Biennial Survey of Education published by the United States Office 
of Educauon 


10 finance Appoiuonment, KjcJd Services, Transportation Accounts. 

11 Jdnlt Education Adult Education, Technical Insututes, Institutes of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 

State Board of Regents Composed of 13 lay members serving 13-year terms 
with one members term expiring annual)} Members arc selected by the State 
legislature acting in joint session Ten members arc selected to represent the lO 
State judicial districts and three members are selected at large 
State Board for Vocational Educatton Mcmficrship is idencica? « tth that ot the 
State Board of Regents 

Commissioner of Educauon Appointed by the Board of Regents and serves at 
their pleasure Serves as chief execute officer of the State system of educauon 
and of the Board of Regents Charged with the responsibility of enforcing all 
general and special laws relaang to the educational system of the State and the 
execution of all educational policies determined upon by the ^ard of Kegents. 
The Commissioner s secretary sencs as secretary to the Board of Regents 
Responsibility for State Educational Program Unity of responsibility centered 
in the State Board of Regesits 
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Table 13-1 PROPORTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- 

SCHOOL SUPPORT BORNE BY THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT. 1929 TO 1952 


1929 1930 1911 mo mi I9S2 



Amount 

Per 

cent- 

Amount 

Per 

cent- 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 


(OOO omttted) 

age 

(000 omttted) 

age 

(000 omitted) 

age 

Total 

52.000,000 

1000 

52700,000 

1000 

56,423,800 

1000 

Federal 

7,300 

04 

39,800 

17 

227700 

35 

Slate 

353^600 

169 

684700 

30J 

2,478/;00 

387 

County 

216700 

104 

151J000 

67 

386700 

60 

Local 

1,500,000 

72J 

1785,000 

613 

3729700 

51 8 


Source Biennial Survey of Educaiion in the United Stalel 1910 1952 Chapter 
2, ‘Stansacs o£ State School S>stcms Organtzation, Slad, Puptls, and Finances, 
193152, U S Office of Edueauon (Washington, D C,U S Got ernment Print 
jng Office, 1935), p 14 


These data indicate that the county’s position m school support is 
decreasing m importance while that of the Federal government is 
growing rather rapidly Second, these statistics show clearly the rapidly 
increasing stature of the state's role m school finance and the corollary 
tapering off of the proportion borne by the local units Despite the 
fact that the local school districts continue to pay over one half 
the costs of public education, it is significant to note that in the last 
twenty )ears the local units’ share has decreased by nearly one third 
while the state’s share has been more than doubled 
These figures represent the situation over the nation as a whole 
Among the states there arc wide variations in the extent to which 
states participate in educational finance The state of Delaware, in 
1947 1948, for example, supplied 895 percent of the cosu of education 
while the local districts provided the balance In New Mexico 88 1 
percent of school cost was borne by the state, m North Carolina 782 
percent of school money came from the state treasury At the other 
end of the scale, state funds provided only 115 percent of school funds 
m Kansas and only 25 percent m Nebraska 
The distribution of the state moneys has always constituted a serious 
problem, since 'he ultimate objective is, after all, the maintenance of a 
sound educational program for the entire state and the encouragement 
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of general edueattcnal advance. Vartous methods of apporaonment 
have been ir.cd Early ,n the development of slate parttepanon ,n 
school support, state atcl was granted simply on the basis of the num- 
ber of school age children in the local district This, the "school census” 
method, 15 still in use tn a large number of states, but it tahes no 
account of local wealth nor of the factor of school attendance, and 
hence it is no guarantee that actual local needs are being met Another 
^cme, in use tn a few states today, bases state payments on the 
“average daily attendance,” or ADA, in the schools of the local 
district. Still other stales have derised formulas for computing the 
“cost of instruction” and have designed rauos of state and local finan- 
cial responsibility m accordance with these. 

Definite trends are discernible in the contemporary development of 
this increased state obligation to support education These trends take 
two forms which arc complementary the equalization of education 
and the provision of a “foundation program ” Geographical accidents 
produce gross inequities in the availability of taxable wealth among 
school districts. Increasingly states have assumed that they have a 
responsibility to thf whole state to reduce or minimize, if not to re- 
move, these imbalances among local units Therefore, states have 
committed themselves to equalization programs by which state funds, 
which arc collected from the entire state, are applied to those areas 
svherc the needs are greatest The intention of so using state moneys 
is to attempt to guarantee that none of the children of the state, be- 
cause of the economic condition of school districts, will be deprived 


of an adequate education 

Most of the states have taken on the obligation to “equalize” educa 
tional opportunity within their borders To accomplish this, so-called 
foundation nr mjnimum programs have been estabbshed which the 
states agree to underwrite By various computational methods, the 
states determine the total eost of what is conceived to be an essential 
or minimum educational program Thw minimum becomes the base 
below which the state cannot allow a local district to fall To the 
degree that the local unit is unable to finance this minimum, the stale 
IS obligated to provide Theoretically some dismcts will require exten- 
sive state aid while others should need none at all. 
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As actually operative, the equalization program often docs not really 
‘equalize" If the sute grant is forthcoming simply on the basis of 
the discrepancy between the foundation figure and the amount raised 
by local taxation, neither the true extent of local need nor the degree 
of local effort for self support is lahcn into account In this case, state 
money is handed out on the same basis to neb and poor districts alike 
Such a situation was ably summarized in the report of a committee 
cotamtssioacd to survey the school system of the state of California, 
under the chairmanship of George D Straycr 

An examination of the facts makes one ihmg clear While the State 
grants school districts much financial aid, it i> disbursed in such a man 
net as to be uneconomical vn the use of State funds, since the most aWc 
disiiici m the State receives money on exactly the same basis as the dis- 
inci that is least able Another fact stands oul In some districts it is 
impossible to maintain an adequate cducaiional program using present 
State aid plus their local resources The conclusion is obvious Since 
there is sufficient State money available, and the need clearly exists, an 
adequate educational program can be secured m but one way— through 
the apportionment of funds m such a manner as to equalize the existing 
differences among the several school districts ® 

To reduce the waste inherent in granting money where it is not 
really needed and the hazards involved m neglecting to encourage 
local effort, the equalization principle has been carried somewhat 
further in some states The foundation program is accompanied by 
requirements that local districts tax themselves a specified rate, where 
the local tax is sufficient, equalization money is not needed, not 
granted Where the required tax rate does not supply the foundational 
amount, tbw state supplies the balance By this means local effort is 
maintained and the more able district is not allowed to relax its efforts 
m anticipation of unreserved bounties from the state Nor should it 
be overlooked that the institution of a fovmdation program does not 
restrict an energetic school district from going far beyond the mini- 
mum if It so chooses 


George D Strayer and otbert The AdmKmstratton Organization and Fsnanaal 

tubmiucd to the legislature 

»ioa^^5)* ^^39 Calit, State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commit 
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The dcvclopmeni of .b„ trend of greater state support raises t,vo 
fundamental quest, ons Ftrst, .f a state has the obligation of attempting 
to remme cducalional inaimues inthm its boundaries, docs not the 
oatw gwernmeni hate a similar responsibility for cqualiaing cdu 
Mtional opportunities among the reveral staUs? Second, in carrying 
through a program of state support of educaaon, to iihat extent 
should the state exert or assert possets of regulation over the local 
conduct of education I As the adoption of foundation programs has 
gamed in acceptance, this question of the state’s regulatory role has 
assumed ever larger propotuons 

Regulation and the Maintenance of Standards. Tbere is no doubt 
that the move to increase the state’s authority and to systematize many 
aspects of state partiapaiion m education was afasoJmely essential As 
a conclusive example, consider the ease of one middle western state 
in which, prior to the establishment of a bona fide state school system 
tn the lS50s, illiteracy progressively increased State minimum require 
ments respecting qualifications of teachers, school tax programs, length 
of school year, and curricula were disregarded on a wholesale scale by 
the local districts even to the extent that m districts where the popula 
tion was preponderantly foreign born no schools were conducted in 
English* In this state, as m others, the growing realization that addi 
Clonal monetary support from the state was essential earned with jt a 
gradual recognition that such aid would inevitably be accompanied 
by a certain degree of control As states began to distribute aid, they 
began also to demand that cenain standards be maintained as a condi 
Cion for receiving such aid We have already seen that when this 
assumption of authority was contested by local units, the courts almost 


invariably upheld the rights of the states 
The question inevitably arises as to just how far the controlling 
authority of the state should be allowed to go If the values of local 
responsibility and a certain degree of local autonomy m school govern- 
ment are important, are there then limits which should be placed 
upon the povser of the state to regulate education or upon the ways 
m which the state exerts its authority^ 

Naturally, the state assumed the responsibility of establishing a 
minimum course of study to be required of every child in the state. 
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From relatively modest beginnings this matter of setting forth a basic 
curriculum has assumed extensive, some would say excessive, propor- 
tions Note, for example, the legal provisions in the state of Con- 
necticut for the curricula of public schools. 

In said schools shall be taught, by teachers legally qualified, reading, 
spelling, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, United States, 
state and local history, duties of citizenship, which shall include a study 
of the town, state and federal goxernment, hygiene, including the effect 
of alcohol and narcotics on health and character, physical and health 
education, including methods, as presented by state board of education, 
to be employed in preventing and correcting bodily deficiency, instruc- 
tion in humane treatment and protection of animals and birds and their 
economic iriportance, such instruction, when practicable, to be corre- 
lated with work in reading, language and nature study, and such other 
subjects as may be prescribed by the board of education Courses m 
health instruction and physical education shall be prepared by secretary 
of state board of education and, when approved by sute board, shall con- 
stitute the prescribed courses 

The Education Code, or basic state school law, for the state of Cali- 
fornia provides as follows 


See 10302 The course of study m the elementary school shall mclude 
tmtruenon m the followmg presenbed branches m the several grades 
n which each IS required pursuant to this article (a) reading, (b) writ 
g, (c) spelling, (d) language study, (e) arithmetic, (£) geograVy, (g) 
history of the UniKd States, (h) music art 1,1 , 10 ,001 

(h) murals and maui/rs. and ’sSb^Sb^ 1 “ 

*rd,scre,mn'ono ''u'" ^as left to 

.3 whX or -- The issue 

courses which are specified) the Ze has'"'‘^°'" 

Has, by so doimr left , i i " f “ prescribed too much and 

that a proceduf; of Zs “ 

courage the rentfven “ 

g inventiveness or imagination of local faculties A 
initiative at the local level taculties, to dampen 
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p„blc™ hate arisen m the equally imporlant areas of text 
selection and teacher qualification In the case of textboohs die 
practice of state wide adbpiton or selection prevails in nearly half the 
states .Many beliesc that when a state determines the school curnc 
Ilium, It IS right and necessary that the state shall also select the 
textboohs to be used svilh that curriculum In these states some division 
or ihc department of education or a special commission is set up to 
rc\ lew ttuetbooks and to recommend to the state superintendent or the 
state board of education their adoption or rejection Ordinarily state 
law requires that the bools so adopted be distributed or made available 
to all children in the public schools, cither through individual issuance 
as in the case of basic tcits or through library or classroom provision 
JO the case of supplementary materials Such a procedure is defended 
on the grounds that it is more economical and efficient, that students 
who move from one district to another arc spared the dislocations 
attendant upon the use of different books, and that better textbooks 
are obtained when skilled professional committees make the selections 
As with the prescribed curricuium, however, there are risks involved 
in the practice of state wide textbook adoption Local initiative is 
reduced and the variations in community needs and interests are likely 


to be overlooked Courses tend to be patterned more or Jess closely 
after the adopted textbook rather than reflecung the individuality of a 
school system or a teacher All too frequently, those charged with 
selection arc far removed front both local school problems and from 
the everyday requirements of classroom work This is another area in 
svhich the authority of the state can and often docs operate to the 
detriment of local grass roots educational enterprise 
A not dissimilar situation is evident in the state’s prescription of 
the requirements for teaching credentials The practice is for the state 
to jnstitute minimum requirements mvohmg specified collegiate 
courses, units, and/or degrees ^ It « altogether clear that the state must 
aggressively maintain standards for its teaching personnel to do 
otherwise would jeopardize all other cducatmnai standards the state 
might attempt to establish Tcodenaes have begun to appear, how 
ever, which seem to exaggerate the slates mie m controlling teaching 
* IHustKiCive examples o£ such cerl ficaoon reqa loneots are reproduced in P 
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personnel at the expense of the local district and, in this case, of the 
individual teacher education institutions When the state sets more 
and more elaborate minima to be met by prospective teachers, less and 
less discretion in the selection of teachers remains to be exercised by 
the local district which employs them In this situation it becomes 
ever more difficult for the local district to hire teachers in accordance 
with requirements set by local conditions or attitudes The result often 
IS that the state s minimum requirements become m effect a maximum 
standardized for the entire state Identically, the college or university 
offering a program of teacher education also begins to lose its local 
autonomy The staff of such an instituuon may have its own ideas as 
to what constitutes a sound teacher education program, but the ex- 
pression of such independence becomes less likely as credential require- 
ments are increased by the state The state prescribed pattern tends to 
become the only pattern 

In these three instances, as m many others that might be mentioned, 
the common identity of the problem is clear Tiro great needs must 
be reconciled On the one hand there is the need to ensure educauonal 
adequacy to all children, to provide at least a minimum degree of 
equality of educational opportunity for all children On the other hand 
there is the need to serve the peculiar and unique demands of count- 
less local areas, to provide them with the freedom to meet those 
demands in consonance with local eondmons, to protect their right 
to self-ejression Corollary to these needs are ttvo great fears which 
state and local educational authorities must strive vigorously and eo- 
ITTh' 1 -'‘dtty htstory doeu 

Tamm n d a f telax, wdl neglect to 

ofs“t“ ufh ‘he exercise 

xation, of a deadening uniformity of edueauon, from which cxocr. 
mentation and creative expression will be absent. 

Droblem m u i . ® ausenL Ihc most serious 
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mental authority m the conduct responsibility for 

dear from our hislory “7,'arem operate most efficiently The 

schools IS essential if those schoo standards by the state 

establishment and maintenance o c uca opportunity 

IS our mam means of promoting ^ti i common schools 

and of guaranteeing the element o assuming a larger 

arc intended to provide Year by ^ law, this responsibility 

share of the burden of school finance concerns or devta 

of the state must take precedence over tn P g 

tions of local school districts We note the 

m locul handr rvar */rW by .he ..a.e. The crucial 

local aehcol boards us agents m „ .> mandatory upon 

problem, then, ts one of balance and pro^ ,g.„auon 

L state not to abuse t impro.o its schools t e stue 

and initiative are stilled In "C „„ by decree or e let 
must guard against the tendency to go'« J „f '“““"®'T“l 
choose the mL difficult and ^ r .lld 

advice, and eaample tom ffie state 

building design as fJfOTrtheless, the 

become the only patte , ^ l„st * m 

tionably, in some areas, |jg,slature, must m re 

State school authorities, an local sc o 

avoid undermining t e essen ■ ,f n"' education 

from from measures wh, h have A„«a 

questions FOK STODT government over 

,n,t how far does ffie mnuu^j, ,o d,e powers 

n„.o ouBsrmuJ, of what (mm j edneauon 

education ^tc do m ,„al state and 

'*■' T t a ““ “ ■" 

‘ , vfbcS 'onlrol, was u deemed necessary 
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direcuon of closer, more extensile, and more stringent regulation of 
schools^ 

2 On what grounds was the expansion of state authority m education 
resisted by those who bclic\cd in complete local independence? Ha^c 
their fears in any sense been jusuHcd^ 

3 Under what circumstances would )ou support a state administration 
in a policy of removing from local hands some aspect of authority for 
school operation^ 

4 How would you describe the more or less common features of the state 
school administrate machinery? What are some of the important ex 
ccptions to these generalizations? 

5 What are some of the modiHcauons in this machinery which modern 
conditions seem to require? 

6 In the context of state school administration, what is the role of the 
county? Is it a ‘fifth wheel,*’ an unnecessary and inefEcicnt unit in the 
total system, or docs it perform valuable and useful functions? 

7 S^rc jour state's report to the White House Conference on Education 
(Daember 1935) What does the report cite as the chief educational 
problems in jour state’ What specific recommendauons were urged for 
national consideration? 
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CHAPTER 


Education and the Republic: 
The Federal Government 
and Education 


The eole of the Federal coatenmevt m the operation o£ American 
education is surely one o£ the three or four most cnucal educational 
quauons of our time. The details of various contemporary proposals 
of federal participation m educauon and the controversies revolvmg 
around such proposaU w.U be enamined m later chapters. That 
^alysis howler, requires some understanding of the general hntory 
im f reUtions to educauon and of the present 

'ducauonal acuvmes. This 

chapter attempts to present such a hntorical and desenpuve survey. 

Federal Support of Education in the Suues 

cauerTu ime T”' 

panicipation in educa^n vv"ere gtlts^f “d 

the acu and statements no specific menuon of educauon, 

that education was from the b^^n ‘"'“tly mdicatc 

responsibility. The foreran *" """f '^1' "ntny as a nauonal 

fcmid m t^ two fa ” r °£ “ntse, is 

m the two famous Und Ordinances of 1785 and 1787.^ 
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Fciliral Support of Educatioo in the States 

familiar credo contained in the Ordinance of 1787- Religion, mor 
ality, anti knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind schools and the means of education shall 
forcter be encouraged — epitomizes this conviction By reserving to 
education the sixteenth section in ever) toivnship carved out of the 
public domain, these ordinances gave lasting effect to this commitment. 
Thus, even before the adoption of the Constitution the Federal gov 
ernment had declared a policy of supporting and promoting education 
Nor ivcrc early American political leaders silent on this question 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, FranUm all vigorously asserted the 
inevitable reliance of democratic gosernment upon general enlighten 
ment and the essential educational obligations of a national govern 
ment James Madison w rote A popular Government without popular 
information, or the means of acquiring it is but a Prologue to a Farce 
or a Tragedy, or, perhaps both knowledge will forever govern ig 
norance And a people who mean to be their own Governors, must 
arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives 
Steadily the area of federal involvciticm in the support of education 
m the states expanded A ma;of step was taken at the time of the 
admission to the Union of the state of Ohio in 1S02 By the procedure 
known as the enabling act Congress granted authority to the ter 
ritorics to submit for congressional approval state constitutions before 
final admission to the Union With the enabling act for Ohio definite 
educational provisions were required of each new state constitution 
these provisions constituted agreements by the prospective states to the 
conditions and limitations of the various federal grants including those 
for the support of education States by assenting to these conditions 
were agreeing to and reinforcing the policy of federal support for 


education 

In 18-18 as Oregon received territorial status the grant for educa 
tion insBCWcd by the Ordinance o£ 1785 was doubled and ^ 
admission of Utah in ISM four secnons per township svcrc awarded 
By the famous Morrill or Land Grant College Act of 1862 the states 
received 3D 000 acres of public land per oongressman a grant rougWy 
based on population for the endowment of colleges of agricultur 
Id mechanic arts By this and related additional grants some 
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million acies of federal land have been made available to the states for 
the support of higher education and many of America’s most impor- 
tant colleges and universities were established or extensively expanded 
as a result In 1887 these colleges were further aided by federal grants 
of money for "researches or experiments bearing directly upon the 
agricultural industry of the United States” This, the Hatch Act, 
resulted in the establishment of the various agricultural experiment 
stations throughout the country 

The Hatch Act is significant as the first federal legislation granting 
money directly from the federal treasury in support of education It 
was followed in 1914 by the Smith Lever Act which spread the benefits 
o preceding acts by establishing the agricultural extension service, its 
purpose being the diffusion among the people of useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, 
and to encourage the application of the same” for the general popula- 
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significance, and the fact that jt « the only program of ,cs type by the 
Federal government.’'® A number of emergency arrangements for 
school iuncli provision were coordinated and regularized by the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1W6, designed “to safeguard the health 
and Well being of the Nation's children and to encourage the domestic 
consumption of nutriUous agricultural commodities and other foods. 

. . Federal money is provided to assist states in purchasing foods 
and to finance the distribution of federally purchased surplus agricul- 
tural products. In addition to the nutritional and health significance of 
this activity, it is important to note, as Allen emphasized, that this 
“program gives the first federal money grants ever to be available 
generally to elementary schools of the country,” that it “serves both 
public and nonpublic schools,” and that “the program, although deal- 
ing with the elementary schools, is administered by a ‘non-cducationar 
government agency.”^ That the school lunch program is looming 
larger is clearly demonstrated by the fact that federal appropriations 
for Its operation had risen from approximately |126 million in IWO 
to nearly $100 million in 1952, which despite the rise m the cost of 
living represents more than a threefold increase. 

No review of federal activities which support local educational enter- 
prise would be complete without attention to the contract research 
program. During World War II the various departments of the Fed- 
eral government came to count heavdy upon the personnel and 
resources of colleges and universities for vanous types of research The 
relationship was continued after the war and Allen reported that in 
1949, for example, over $160 milhon in federal funds was spent for 
this type of activity * As might be anticipated, the research thus sub- 
sidized has been almost enorely of a sacnufic and technical nature, 
but the program has been significant for higher education generally. 
Federal support here has not only stimulated certain researches, but 
also It has permitted institutions to retain or expand staff and faedmes 
and to serve the technical needs of the nanon more effectively. There 

2 HoIIjs P Allen, TAe Govemm^n/ and (Neff McGrjw Hill. 

1950), p 115 
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appears to be no evidence that this introduction of federal interest 
into higher education has brought federal interference with or dictation 
to colleges and universities Many college teachers and administrators 
feel that such large scale support of work in a relatively few areas 
tends to put the Federal government in the position of subtly, though 
unintentionally, promoting a dangerous imbalance in curricular em- 
phasis 


Education within the states has also received support from the 
Federal government less directly In 1802 Ohio was granted 5 percent 
o£ the proceeds of sales of federal lands within the state for "mtcrnal 
unprovements ” Usually meant to include such matters as construction 
of turnpikes and dredging of canals, “mtcrnal improvements” soon 
came to refer to education as well Various general grants for internal 
mprovements from several sources came wholly or partially to he used 
or educauonal purposes Simdatly. federal granu to states for educa- 
tional support have been made from the incomes of federal forest 
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fcrcncc on Edocmon, the first such conference ,n our history, teas held 
Th c"'!"" " “f eonfcrcnccs has aroused the Nation 

The fina reptirt of the White House Conference Committee should re 
ccjvc Wide and serious attention 


Benefits already are apparent About half a mdhon people across the 
Nation, reptcsming all segnicms of hfe, came to grips mth the problems 
oi tdvicatjon "nic status o{ Amencan cducaaon— where it is, the future 
of American education — where it should and can go— have been illu 
minatcd as perhaps ne\cr before. Most important of all, there has been 
a reawakening of broad public interest in our schools The conferences 
helped to erase the corroding nouon that schools were the other person’s 
responsibility. 


In our society no firmer foundation for action can be laid than com 
mon understanding of a problem, no more potent force can be devjsed 
for assailing a problem than the common will to do the job For the 
improsement of our educational system, the people themselves have laid 
the foundation in understanding and willingness 


The President's suggestion for such a conference was greeted with 
considerable skepticism in many quarters and the results of the con 
fcrence itself were interpreted by some as demonstranng cither (1) 
WsjDcerjty on the part of the sponsors or (2) an unwarranted use of 
federal influence m an essentially local sphere Indeed, the most vital 
specific recomwendatioa of the conference— that for immediate fed 
eral assistance in financing the construction of school bmidmgs (sec 
Chapter 25) — was rejected by the subsequent Congress Nevertheless, 
this new form of federal support for education was an historic oc 
casion for at least these reasons it focused Jay public attention on 
educational problems to an unprecedented degree and promoted joint 
citizen professional consideration of these questions as never before, 

It dramatized the inescapable nadoaol interest in such areas as the 
curriculum, the shortage and qualifications of teachers, the adequacy 
of school plant and equipment, and the status of the teaching profes 
Sion, it produced recommendations for policy and action in a number 
of areas, not least in the area of federal aid to education where, with 
out doubt, the governmental position was significantly influenced by 
such recommendations And many would add chat the mere mecbani« 
of organizing a gathering of some two thousand delegates ora a 
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parts of the country in such a way as genuinely to respect and reflect 
divergent points of view constituted a milestone in the development 
of improved media of participating and communicating in the com 
plex process of making decisions in a modern democratic state. 


Direct Federal Educational Responsibilities 

The Allen study previously cited ivas prepared for the Hoover 
^mmission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, a body anthonzed by Congress to make reeommenda 
tions for the more efficient ordering of the executive departments of 
!i A Sovernment In his report to the Commission Allen listed 
and desertbed some tsvo hundred federal educat.onal programs opera- 
te m the executive departments and implied that there may be more, 
^esc programs are of varymg degrees of influence and importance, 
»me are central to the ma,or processes of citizenship, oLrs are 
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or the correrpondenee eourres avatlable to mtlttaty pertoaael through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute 
Govonmcni Dependents. Another general type of federal educa 
tjonal activity is found in the operation and maintenance of schools 
for various nonmiJitary government dependents Schools must be 
maintained for the children of federal emphyees in areas where 
regvhr schools are nof available The Panama Canal Zone and, more 
recently, the colonics of Americans administering the occupation of 
conquered nations or the restricted establishments of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are instances of this type The territories and the 
Indian reservations also require federal provisions for education In 
1947, 238 federal Indian schools were in opemion serving 30,254 
pupils, while contracts with some 1,140 regular school districts provided 
educational arrangements for 13^59 more Still other Indian students 
were sent to mission or boarding schools * Jn this category belongs the 
Federal government s responsibility for education m the city of Wash 
mgcon, D C This last differs from the others in that its administration 
is a function of the Congress rather than of one of the executive depart 
ments Under the congressional committee charged with the general 
government of the national capital, a relatively orthodox school 
administrative system has been established Fmally, certain other 
msuiutions which might be listed as wards of the national government 
have received federal aid, though these arc not under governmenr 
control Among these arc Howard University in Washington, D C, 
a university for Negroes, the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, also 
in Washington, and the American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Veterans’ Education. Although not educational programs m the 
sense m which we have been speaking so far, the provisions for the 
education of veterans which resulted from World War II cannot be 
omitted from any survey of federal educational activities Wnh Public 
Laws 346 and 16, the “G I Bill of Rights” and the vocational rehahhta 
tion program for disabled veterans, the national government entered 
into a program of educational support unprecedented m the history oi 
any nation On the theory that war service had interrupted the cduca- 
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tional or training plans of many, the go%ernmcnt through Public Law 
346 undertook to facilitate the resumption of education for honorably 
discharged \eterans with legitimate educational objectives For those 
whose previously held occupational skills were destroyed by service 
incurred wounds or disabilities. Public Law 16 guaranteed retraining 
or re-educauon to the extent necessary to desclop a new vocational 
or professional outlet Both programs consisted of subsistence grants 
to individual sctcrans for the period of schooling and tuition-expense 
grants to the institutions selected by the veteran student Under Public 
Law 346, which by 1952 had assisted over 10 million men and women 
to further their education, the selection of educational aims and 
institutions was left wholly with the individual veteran Serving al 
most one million disabled veterans up to 1952, Public Law 16 involved 
the approval by representatives of the Veterans’ Administration of aU 
^pects c£ an individuals program. The extent of these programs can 
be m^ured by the more than $2^ b.lhon spent tn the peak year of 
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of these, at least 90 percent tooh advantage of some form of cdiica 
tional or training opportunuy Allen reports that 

Scicnij tivo percent partiapatcd m job training activities 45 percent 
in >ocauonal classes, i6 percent in academic classes, and 14 percent in 
informal educational actititics In this period 101,215 illiterates were 
taught to read and write, 25,225 qualified for eighth grade diplomas, 
5,007 for high school diplomas, and 270 for college degrees Between 
1933 and 1941 nearly three billton diJlars was expended on the CC,C 
The highest yearly expenditure was 5594,466,402 in 1936® 

The N Y A , which was m operation from 19S5 to 1944, was designed 
to perform two functions to alTord unemployed youth opportunities 
for vocational training and to provide part time employment for needy 
students to permit them to stay m school As vvith the CCC, this 
program was clearly a combination of relief and education The out 
of school woA program developed into a system of work for pay and 
related vocational education, while the funds granted to schools and 
colleges to employ needy students were used to provide student instruc 
tional and clerical help, library service, custodial assistance, and so on 
Neither so costly nor so far reaching as the CC.C., the NYA was, 
nevertheless, a striking example of the form federal activity in educa 
tion could take to meet a particular need 
In a later chapter, we will be concerned with various proposals of 
federal action to alleviate or remove educational inequalities At that 
point, some consideration will be given to the appropriateness of 
federal operations of the type just described Much concern has been 
expressed at the degree to which these programs (1) duplicated exist 
mg state and local activities, (2) bypassed or ignored state and local 
educational authority, and (3) all too frequently confused education 
with relief While there have been few criticisms of the desirability 
of public programs of this kind in times of economic depression there 
has been much criticism of certain organizational and administrative 
aspects of these and similar activiucs as they relate to the total cduca 

tional enterprise , 

Training of Government Peesonnd A considerable segment ot 
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federal cducauonal effort is deioled to the training or technical 
preparation necessary for various sorts of government service. Let the 
following hstmg of certain typical training programs illustrate the 
scope and extent of this area of government operauon 

Department of AgncuUurc 

Graduate school providing formal liberal arts courses and technical 
studies 

Department of Commerce 

lu'Scrv ICC trairung of Weather Bureau personneL 

National Bureau of Standards Graduate School 

Civil Acromuucs Authority tn-^entec training of airways personnel 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Public Health Service, Mental Hygiene Division to demonstrate edu 
cational techmc^ucs to institutions oBcnng work in ps)chi3tiy, clinical 
psychology, etc. 

Depamnent of the Interior 

National Park Service in'Service tratmng in fire protection and control 
Bureau of Mines, Coal Mine Inspection Branch training program for 
the prevention of mining accidents 

Department of Justice 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, National Police Academy instruction 
m law enforcement techniques 

United States Maritime Commission 

Bureau of Training trairung programs for officers and seamen for duty 
with the merchant marine. 

Department of State 

Foreign Service Institute special training for foreign service officers m 
economics, language, and area studies 

Educational Exchange. A great many would insist that the most 
important, and for the enure nation poicnually the most rewarding, 
federal cducauonal undertaking is m the area of educational exchange. 
While the idea— and the practice— of interchange of teachers and 
scholars between countries is hardly new, it is undeniable that the 
years since World War il have seen a vast expansion in such activity 
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Carlos P. Romuio, as Phdjppmc ambassador to the United States 
rcccntJy recalled the occasion, m 1901, when some six hundred Amen 
wn teachers arrived to worl among hts people It would be impossible, 
he said, to overestimate the importance to contemporary Philippine 
national life of the influence of those teachers who, ‘scattering through 
the provinces into the little barrios [viliagcsj and throughout the 
towns and cities, laid the foundations and sowed the seeds of deraoc 
racy." 

It IS in this spirit that the postwar period has witnessed a remarkable 
growth in educational exchange With the enactment of the Fulbnght 
and Smith Mundt programs, for example, public funds have been 
utilized to bring foreign students to American colleges and universities 
and to provide similar benefits for Americans abroad Through the 
good oflices or the Department of State, arrangements have been made 
whereby a third grade teacher in foliet, Illinois, can trade classrooms 
for a jear (and sometimes longer) with her opposite number m Copen 
hagen Or, again, as a major part of the technical assistance program, 
commonly known as Point Four, American professors have been sent 
overseas ac the request of foreign governments Some five hundred 
such American experts were abroad under special contracts m 1955, 
working in such fields as the initiation of elementary school agricul 
tural education programs m Iran and the establishment and organiza 
uon of a teachers’ college m Nepal, as well as m such general fields 
as engineering, hydroelectric development, and medicine These 
suggest but by no means exhaust the scope of federal efforts in this 
category Probably no public investment has ever returned such rich 
dividends 

Federal Educational Agencies 
There have been no federal agencies m American history with 
eenume responsibility for the broad gauge over all operation of Amen 
can eduealion This ,s no doubt partially atmbMable to the omission 
of education from the Constiiuuon With the great number and variety 
of educational aet.vines which have been and ate being undertaken 
by the Federal government, ,t is noteworthy that almost no eons.dera 
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uon or provision has been given to the coordinauon of these activities. 
The federal cducauonal program conunues to operate on what has 
very apdy been termed a "piecemeal” basis The history and status of 
the two chief instances of federal educauonal organization bear out 
this contention. 

The first of these two agencies, the Freedmen’s Bureau, while not 
s rictly speakmg an cducauonal agency, was the first federal office to 
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wise promote the cause of education throughout the country ” CoIIec 
non and dissemination of data and the encouragement of education 
haic continued to be the primary functions of the federal agency from 
iti inception. ^ 

From the outset, this office has been the object of considerable lack 
of sympathy, jndeed hosuhty. Throughout its rather checkered career 
—independent “dcparimcni” for one year, “olBce" in the Departmeac 
of Interior from 1868 to 1870, ‘‘bureau’* in ihc same department until 
1929, “office” of that department until 1939, and “Office of Education" 
in the Federal Security Agency from 1939 to 1953, and now part of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare— this agency has 
seemed to many to stand as a major threat to genuine state and l or al 
educational independence. Many have felt chat the gradually expand- 
ing rcsponsibihues of this office over the years, and the extent of its 
influence, tend to place the Federal governmeni m a too powerful 
position relative to local educational activity Others are equally con- 
vinced that twentieth<cn{ury conditions require a more aggressive and 
more vital federal educational pohey and that this, in turn, demands 
a more eflfeenve and more adequately supported federal educational 
office. 

The prevalence of the latter view is indicated by the creation of the 
new department, headed by a secretary of cabinet rank. He ts assisted 
by aa undersectetary tor education and the Office of Education is 
administered by a commissioner. All these officials are appointed by 
the President subject to senatorial approval Many find m this develop- 
ment a deaded improvement in the status accorded to education in 
the national goveinment, though others have bng held that the fiejd 
of education merited a department in its own right and question the 
advisability of bracketing education with opetations ot lesser conse- 
quence Still others, however, view the latest change m the position of 
the Office of Education with some misgiving, believing on the con- 
trary that present arrangements place cducanon too dose to partisan 
political considerations and reduce the imperative clement of indc- 

the oriemal aulhorizatioil to conduct researches, to lead and 
to serve the nation’s schools, the Office of Ediicalion adm.nislcrs such 
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activities as the Smith Hughes vocational education program and 
cerum aspects o£ the land grant college program, it has administered 
some phases of the provisions for education m Alaska, the CCC 
program, and the NYA grants Its chief activiucs. however, have 
developed m the area of diffusion of data Magazines, bulletins, 
circulars, and monographs arc produced m profusion on a multitude 
of educational subiects Regular staustical surveys arc compiled m 
such areas as school enrollments, school finance, and teachers’ salaries 
Extensive materials relative to the teaching of specific subjects arc 
prepared Digests of salient developments in school law and discussions 
of problems ui school administration arc published Noe the least of 
the services performed by the Office of Education is its regular and 
up-to-date coverage of the conduct of education in other countries 


The Federal Courts and Education 

Thus far m this chapter we have oinsidercd the parts played by the 
legislative and executive branches of the Federal government m the 
general conduct of education It remains to be noted how the federal 
judicial branch is also involved m the educational enterprise For, 
despite the Gmstitution s silence on education, there have arisen a 
number of highly important questions either directly involving or 
closely related to education that have required adjudication by the 
federal courts Many of the most significant of these questions have 
been earned all the way to the Supreme Court. 

Obviously, such questions as these which require interpretations of 
constituuonal provisions arc not exclusively educational m nature, and 
their legal resolution will usually have significant implications far 
beyond the schoolroom Such matters as freedom of speech, freedom 
of religion, and the mviolafaihiy of contracts which may have their 
origuis m cducauonal situations arc of moment for the general life 
of the American community as well as for the conduct of education- 
An increasing number of such quesuons seem to have arisen in recent 
^ears, calling for a more extensive involvement of the federal courts 
m the conduct of local education Justice Jackson, m expressing himself 
on one such ease, stated that we should place some bounds on the 
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demands for mlerfcrcncc mth local schools that we are empowered or 
1 hng to entertain. The Supreme Court, he /elf, is in danger of 
assuming 'the role of a super board of educauon for every school 
district in the nation.” The federal judiciary is involved, and marhcdly 
m cducaaonoJ operations and represents, therefore, a most important 
aspect of the total relationship of the Federal government to American 
education. 


^Vc cannot here examine m any detail all the cases concerning 
education uhich have come before the federal courts. A few will be 
considered in later sections of this book, particularly those dealing with 
questions of racial segregation in schools, religious education, and 
public support of parochial schools To illustrate the nature of the 
operation of the courts and the scope of the influence of their decisions, 
brief consideration of luo eases at this point seems appropriate 
The Dartmouth College Case. Mention has been made of the rather 


strong feeling held by some persons in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries that the Federal government should establish a 
national university. A similar seniimem was apparent on the level of 
state government as well, and there was considerable feeling that most, 
if not all, education in a democratic republic should be public in 
support and control. Clarification on the matter of private versus 
public control of higher education in particular was urgently needed 
Dartmouth College, at which this question finally came to a head, had 
received a royal charter during the colonial period. This meant that 
as an institution the college antedated the state of New Hampshire. 
Nevertheless in 1816 New Hampshire took acuon to convert Dart- 


mouth College wto a state university contending that* fl) since all 
education, including higher education, is a public concern, all educa- 
tion should be directly responsible to public opinion; and (2) that to 
leave schools and colleges in private hands was to encourage education 
of a narrowly dogmatic, sectarian, or partisan character. The trustees 
of Dartmouth College resisted the action of the state government and 
retained as their legal representative Daniel Webster who carried the 
case to the United States Supreme Court. The college authorities 
posed the Slate on the grounds that: (1) d the college were inverted 
into a public institution, ns administration ivouH become the vicum 
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of the state’s political controversies; (2) if this college were appro- 
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passed a Compulsory Education Act tvhteh, ivith cenain minor csccp- 
tions, required that all children bemcen eight and suteen years of 
age be sent to ptMic scImxjIs County scliool offiaals were authorized 
to judge the adequacy of private school instruction and, if not satisfied, 
to order the substitution of public instruction The Jaw was defended 
on the grounds that (1) tc represented a bona fide state function, the 
states o\er al] responsibility for the education of its children required 
that it enforce high educational standards, (2) no private rights — of 
contract, property, or religious hbercy~~were infringed since legal 
processes 'vcrc retained and respected, (3) here no interference with 
the principle of separation of church and state was evident, since 
religious education ouwJe the required public instruction was still 
permissible, and (-1) m any event, this was a matter not wjthin the 
province of federal jurisdiction, the details of educational control 
belonged cNcIusivcfy to the states 

Strenuous objection to this legislation was immediately forthcoming 
and appeals to the courts were inmated by a Roman Catholic sisterhood 
engaged m parochial education together with a private military acad 
cmy These interests challenged the Oregon action, contending that 
(I) the state's educational authority does not include the power to 
destroy legitimate private schools, that on the contrary as legitimate 
educational jnsriiutions they are entitled to the states protection (2) 
the states action doer impair (he recognized obligauons of contracts 
(here the Dartmouth College case was cited in support), (3) this Jaw 
violated the religious liberty of individual atizens by refusing them 
the right to elect an education with a denominational onentauon, (*1) 
this action vsvrps the right of parents to make decisions regarding the 
raising of their children, and (5) a states power to interfere with 
individual freedom is valid only as such mtcrfercnce advances the 
public welfare, a claim which the state in this instance could not 
defend 

The decision m this case was declared in J925 In general, the court 
the conmuons of the plamtifli. MaMg that the acum of the 
state of Oregon tvas unconslitouonal The following selections from 
the court’s statement ate significant as illustrating not only the logic 
of the decision and the integral relationship that obtains benvecn 
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federal law and education, but also may serve to demonstrate that the 
language of the law need not be regarded as altogether mysterious or 
unmtclhgible to the layman For, regardless of one’s sentiments on the 
particular principle at issue in this case, here arc lucidity and keenness 
o£ prose worthy of rvote 

It IS not senously debatable that the parental right to guide one’s child 
intellectually and religiously is a most substantial part of the liberty and 
freedom of the parent 

The statute in suit trespasses, not only upon the liberty of the parents 
individually, but upon their liberty collectively as well It forbids them, 
as a body, to support private and parochial schools and thus give to 
their children such education and religious training as the parents may 
see fit, subject to the valid regulations of the State In that respect the 
enactment violates the public policy of the State of Oregon and the lib- 
erty which parents have heretofore enjoyed in that State 

The legislative power of a State in relation to education does not 
involve the power to prohibit or suppress private schools and colleges 
The familiar statement that education is a public function means no 
more than that it is a function that the Sute may undertake, because it 
Vitally interests and concerns the State that children shall be furnished 
the means of education and not left to grow up m ignorance But the 
power of the State to provide public schools carries with it no power 
to prohibit and suppress private schools and colleges which arc compe 
tent and qualified to aHord what the State wants, namely education . • 
No question is raised concerning the po-vver of the State reasonably 
to regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, their 
teachers and, pupils, to require that all children of proper age attend 
some sebpol, that teachers shall be of good moral character and patriotic 
disposition, that certain studies plainly essential to good citizenship must 
be taught, and that nothing be taught which is manifestly mimical to 
the public welfare 

The inevitable practical result of enforcing the Act under consideration 
would be dcstrucUon of appellees’ primary schools, and perhaps all 
other private pnmary schools for normal children within the State of 
Oregon. . . . 

we think It entirely plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably 
interferes with the liberty of patents and guardians to direct the up- 
bringing and education of children under their control. . . The funda 
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mcnul th^ry of l.lnny under wl„U d] goveraarran ,h„ 
i^epoic carludcs any general porver of Ae Sra.e to mndirdur us chd- 
*en by forctag thru, to accept lostrucuon from publre teaeiers only. 
T^e rhilj ,s not the mere creature of the State; those ivho aartore 
him and direct his desuny base the right, coupled with the high duty 
to recognize and prepare him for additional obligations ^ 


Obviously, here is a case of ilic greatest moment for cdnattoii, hence 
an example of the very. significant degree to which the Federal govern- 
ment IS insohcd m the conduct of education. Here, as in the Dart- 
mouth College case, is a judicial dcasion which has far reaching 
implications for American life generally. Not only did the Supreme 
Court in the Oregon case protect private education, but also it is 
equally dear that the principle of the sacredness of contracts was hereby 
reaffirmed and the uhole of private enterprise thus protected At the 
same time, the court clarified and sanctioned the right of the state to 
supervise and regulate all education, private as well as public, while 
denying to the state the power to destroy nonpublic education Finally, 
this decision clearly supports and promotes the “pnor rights" of parents 
in the raising of their children, a principle long a part of the American 
tradition and central to many /udaco Christian religious faiths Again, 
the significance and the implications of such a decision arc profound 
and pervade the furthest reaches of American culture. 


We have attempted in this chapter to deal bnefly with the history 
and the scope of federal involvement in the American educational 
process We have seen how all three branches of goi’crnment have 
definite functions and responsibilities m the conduct of education. 
This chapter should be thought of as simply descriptive; we have not 
tried to deal with the several critical and complex questions which have 
arisen regarding the proper role of the Federal government in educa- 
tional affairs To cite the Educational Poliacs Commission, the over- 
all problem is not; Shall we have federal support of education ’ Father, 
the fundamental question as phrased by that body is; Can federal 
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participation in educauon be kept within proper bounds, so that the 
benefits of healthy, vigorous local enterprise are not lost^ It has been 
the function of this chapter to demonstrate that the Federal govern- 
ment has been in the business of education, public and private, for a 
long time and that precedents for continued federal action are both 
numerous and well-established More specifically, this discussion has 
mdicated that programs of direct federal assistance, first with lands 
and more recently with money, have long since become accepted clc 
ments of national jxilicy There seems small room for doubt that the 
American educational s)stem is what it is today in considerable meas- 
ure because of federal participation and support, that side by side with 
the traditions of local and state control of education there has developed 
a tradition of federal or national responstbtlity for education Our prob- 
lem at this point is essentially one of assimilating and learning to live 
with these apparenUy contradictory but potentially complementary 
forces 


QUESTIOS FOR STUDY A,ND DISCUSSION 

BASIC qcESTios Granted the legitimacy of local and state control oser edu 
«t.on as a goiernmg policy svhy u it oesenheless ime that education m 
e Lnitcd Suies today is also a nat.ond concern? Why must the Federal 
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' Ha'fJo'ST -Phrit reference educa 
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pauon in a Imuted sense’ If so what hm„< H ‘ 

4 Why do sou think it cans ^ u ? ^ 

obuincd L.ZtZZZ: ' fost 

5 What has been the history of Aelcd" I d ‘n general’ 

quatc to the federal r«n7 educational office? Is it ade 

tcderal r«pons,I„I.ty todays What changes are reqmrcd? 
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CHAPTER 


Education and 
World Organization 

T/ie ffts^ory and Organization of Vi^ESCO 

The UsiTH) Nations Eduationai, Sacnnfic, and Cultural Organ/za 
Uoa (hereafter to be referred to as UNESCO) is one of the major spe 
cwlized agencies of the United Nations In its organization and m the 
conception «hich governs it, UNESCO is fat broader la scope and 
design than education alone However, the educational objecuves and 
activities which are here to be noted constitute the mam components 
of UNESCO efforts and « seems dear that educational interest and 
energies have afforded the infant organization its mam support 
In many respects UNESCO represents a radically new departure m 
international affairs It is not totally widiout precedent, for cooperative 
educational ventures among nations have a rather sizable history, and 
proposals of international educational associations can be traced back, 
at least to 1817 Most noteworthy, perhaps, of UNESCOs earlier 
antecedents was the very successful International Education Congress 
held m conjunction with the Philaddpbia Centennial Exposition in 
1876, a gathering at which many nations went on record m favor of 
more extensive and more active jntcrnaoonal educational association 
Among the leading advocates of such a move was the then United 
States Commissioner of Education, General John Eaton 
It was not until the period of World War 1, however, that effective 
ctforts in this direcuon were further stimulated As a result of grow- 
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mg interest, the League ot Kaiwns m 1921 established an International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation which soon developed into a 
bona fide agency of the League with headquarters in Paris By sponsor- 
ing and encouraging the international exchange of teachers and 
textbooks, organizing joint studies of the teaching of key areas m 
international affairs, and holding meetings and institutes, this agency 
did much to advance the cause of international education. Again in 
1929 an International Bureau of Education was established at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva Gaming the support of many governments, this 
office produced significant studies in comparative education and a senes 
of statistical yearbooks, and promoted an annual International Con- 
ference on Public Instruction 

Significantly, the United States was not officially affiliated with either 
of these bodies However, the period between the wars was featured 
by much private American activity in this field Various American 
organizations associated themselves with international bodies, for ex- 
ample, the International Committee of Historical Sciences Others like 
the American Council on Education, the Insutute of Internauonal Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associauon, as well as the Rockefeller 
and Carnegie Foundations, mterested themselves extensively m the 
promotion of mtercultural relations Belatedly m 1936 the United States 
government gave official support to activities and policies for the realiza- 
tion of closer mtcUectual cooperauon among the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere This action in turn led to the creation of a 
Division of Cultural Relations m the Department of State and the 
launching of a geniune program of financial aid and professional sup- 
port for educational advance among the American nauons All this was 
further enhanced by the faa that the late 1930*s was a period of rapid 
increase m the number of foreign students m the Umted States and 
of American students abroad 

The leaUaalion of a full fledged, widely sponsored organization with 
the backing of governments from all over the world was a duect re- 
sult of World War II This war, unlike the first, seems to have 
crysullizcd on a world wide scale a realizauon of the need for a suong 
international cultural agency As the war progressed, it became increas- 
mgly clear that any program for peace would have to coocem itself 
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ture Organization (FAO) and the World Health Organization 
(WHO) are among these While educational interest was perhaps 
uppermost in promoting UNESCO, and while it seems clear that 
educational questions will loom largest in the conduct of UNESCO 
affairs, it is well to remember that the agency's responsibilities extend 
far beyond what is conventionally earned under the education label 
The fifth session of the General Conference of UNESCO, meeting in 
Florence in 1950, adopted a set of resolutions with the following pre- 
amble ^ 


In defining the purpose of UNESCO as that of advancing through the 
educational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the 
world, the objectives of international peace and of the common welfare 
of mankind, they [the signatories] have declared that the wide diffusion 
of culture and the education of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace arc indispensable to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 

mankind'* " “ solidarity of 
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5. To promole (he progrcsj and uoliranon of scenor for manlond 
. 10 study the causes of tensions that may lead to war and to fi»ht 
them Itiroujh eJoealion * 

7. To demonstraw world cuilural interdependence 

8. To advance through ihc press, radw and motion pictures the cause 
of truth, irccdom and peace 

9. To bring about better understanding among the peoples of the world 
and to con\incc them of the necessity of cooperating loyally with one 
another in the framework of the United Nations 

10. To render clearing house and exchange services m all its fields of ac 
lion, together with services in reconstruction and relief assistance ^ 


Few, if any, agencies in the uorJd’s history have ever been given 
such a herculean assignment Never has n been more important that 
the job be earned through successfully 
Through its several official departments the energies of the UNESCO 
organization base come to be directed toward ibrce primary and 
specific centers of activity The first is the program of ‘fundamental 
education," the attempt to eliminate illiteracy The size and scope 
of the challenge implicit in this commitment were ably summarized 
by the second Director-General of UNESCO, Jaime Torres Bodet of 
Afexico * 


Something like 5 percent of all the human beings m the tvorld hate 
completed high school Probably not more than one fourth of all our 
fdlow men on the planet have even a rudimentary grasp of science, his 
tory, geography, and the arts Only half the human race can read and 

wntc. 


We shaJJ presexitiy deserrbe the fundamental education program in 
some detail but it is well to note here that this elfort is of the sort 
most likely to receive the support of underdeveloped, depressed nations, 
and least likely to become embroiled m ideological or political con- 
troversy Far less ‘safe” is the second major area of attack— the problem 
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of decreasing tensions and increasing understanding among peoples 
This, sometimes referred to as the tension project,” is clearly less sim- 
ple, more loaded and explosive than arc attempts to reduce illiteracy 
The third focus of effort is that of improving the material conditions 
of living in the less fasored countries, on the premise that no genuine 
or lasting intellectual improvement is possible without accompanying 
improvements m such matters as health, dietetics, agricultural meth 
ods, and housing But even here the task can be approached only by 
means of education 


The “E” in VNESCO-The Educational Program 
The permanent organization o£ UNESCO provided for a “Depart- 
md"ov° II Within the framenork of the general purposes 
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parttcular cetmmer and ou a rcgtonal basts, have been sponsored 
Vhcrc these have pcnmtlcd the joint consideration of probiems by 
represeit, antes from similar cultures, they have proved particularly 
valuable UNESCO has sponsored cduoimnal missions, supplying 
professional leadership and some financial aid, to several countries, 
for cvample, India, Thailand, Afghanistan, Philippine Wands, Bolivia, 
and Columbja 


One of the major projeew of this sort, and among the most widdy 
pubheized, began in Haiti in June, 1949 It was hoped that the ctperi 
ment in fundamental education in Haiti ssould serve as one of several 
pilot projects” or models, illustrative of the force and potential in 
this program Remarkable results were achieved in a very short time, 
but the dilHcuities which had to be surmounted were gigantic Too 
little money svas available, and too few qualified personnel were ob- 
tainable at any price There was increasing realization of the fact 
that a program of educational improvement cannot succeed in a 
vacuum, that educational advance is of small consequence if agneui 
tural conditions remain pnmitive or disease continues rampant Illustra 
live of the tremendous resources for human development which arc 
inherent in programs of this nature was the Haitian e^per^cnce in the 
production of textbooks It was early recognized that suitable reading 
matter on an adult level but in simple language was essential for newly 
literate adults Children's books would not suffice and without reading 
material appropriately graded, the newly acquired literacy would go by 
default Kendne N Marshall, of the United States Office of Educa 
tion, reported on this aspect of the Haiti experience 


UNESCO has recognized ibis need for providing graded materials of 
significant content for nesv literates, and through the work of m Ham 
pilot pro;cct in fundamental education has suggested a pattern for ef 
fectivc production A small team svas assembled for the preparation of 
maieriaU to be used m the classes of the pilot project At the outset the 
proiect faced an interesting problem which arises m many areas where 
fundamental education rs being introduced Should reading be taught 


^ Kendne N Marsh*!} 
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m French, the language o£ the Haitian elite, or m Creole, the "patois 
of over 90 percent of the people? 

On the one hand, it was recognized that a vernacular is often m 
capable of serving as a vehicle of communication for the complex mass 
of modern knowledge Furthermore, an ability to read and write the offi- 
cial language of the country constiiuics one of the rungs on the ladder 
up which the occasional rural boy or girl may climb to a more attrac 
uve hfe On the other hand, the majority of the people will long 
conunue to speak the vernacular which has been the medium of their 
culture, and therefore the information required for use in their daily 
lives can best be imparted in the vernacular. The UNESCO project 
decided to prepare its basic reading materials m Creole, which had never 
before been considered an auihcnuc written language For students who 
mastered the Creole and who could continue their study, instruction in 
French as an. auxilury language would be provided 
The Haitian educator, who has since become the assistant director of 
the pilot project, prepared three basic Creole primers, and a literacy 
specialise on leave from the United States Office of Education prepared 
four texts, progressively more difficult, and four supplementary readers 
These books m Creole were skillfully made to contribute to the pur 
poses of fundamental educauon in Haiti by describing the ways m which 
a typical peasant, Ti Josef, dealt with such problems as soil erosion and 
housing, or learned how to prevent yaws and malaria Excellent illustra 
tions by an accomplished Haitian artist give added power to the mate 
rials, which were carefully tested in the field before final publication 

Another illustration of UNESCO at work is provided by the efforts 
to develop a written language for general use m Nigeria Here, an 
American expert was employed to try to solve “one of the most perplexing 
problems facing modern educators— how to teach the ABC’s to people 
who have no alphabets ” This mission, m the typical UNESCO pat 
tern, was requested by the Nigerian government The expert was to 
spend a year m that country, living in a trader, traveling about the 
rural interior With, a variety o£ technical equipment, he set about to 
record a significant portion of Nigeria's five hundred different Ian 
guages and dialects The ultimate object was to attempt to determine 
which words, accents, and idioms are common, or at least widely used 
By, for example, recording a story told m one village and playing it 
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sored, and expert assistance for particular problems has been made 
available Here, too, it would seem that the potential for international 
well being is immense, but only the merest beginnings have yet been 
made 

In the promotion of international cooperation m the area of higher 
education, many of the same oh)Cctivcs obtain and similar techniques 
are utilized While the results m this phase of UNESCO work have 
not been so immediately encouraging as in some other areas, progress 
has been made Several meetings of representatives from various na 
tions have been held to consider mutual college or university problems 
Fruitful exchange of views and practices has been achieved in the 
discussion of such questions as the equivalence over the world of 
academic degrees, the organization of general education for interna- 
tional understanding, or the rules and regulations governing college 
admission Late m 1950 these efforts culminated m the formation of 
the International Association for Universities in Nice 
Education for Intemauonal Understanding. In its efforts to promote 
a more broadly incercultural, mternaiionalistic approach to education — 
at all levels— UNESCO has given special emphasis to the matter of 
improving textbooks and other teaching materials There u abundant 


evidence that, by virtue of deliberate policy or through carelessness, 
every nation has m some way permitted its schools to become agencies 
of cultural misconception, misunderstanding, prejudice, or hate, 
through officially sanctioned and prescribed textbooks, films, period 
icals, and other teaching aids UNESCO early set itself the task of 
studying and analyzing teaching materials to discover ways and means 
of enhancing their contributions to international understanding While 
this undertaking has been woefully understaffed and inadequately 
financed, a number of significant achievements can be reported At 
tempts, which many regard as highly successful, have been made to 
devise standards for textbooks m fields which relate directly to inter 
national or intcrcultural relations history, economics, government, art, 
and so on Rather intensive analyses of the textbooks m use in various 
countries have been conducted with a view to encouraging a more 
broadly intcrcultural point of view A central library or clearinghouse 
of textbooks and other materials from all over the world has been 
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The Chief Obstacles to the UNESCO Program 

No effort as far-rcaching, as unique, and as basic in the nature of 
its reorientations as this can hope to make large strides immediately. 
Such accomplishments as have been cited here have only been realized 
over tremendous obstacles, and the future success of UNESCO i$ by 
no means assured. It is well that we note the nature of some of these 
difficulties, recognizing that it is only in surmounting these that the 
UNBSCO idea, if it be deemed valid, can hope to succeed. 

Probably the pre-eminent problem is implicit m the statement of 
Bodet quoted earlier. The task ahead is gigantic, and it is complicated 
by the fact that where illiteracy and ignorance prevail, there exist also 
poverty and economic depression. Thus, where the needs are greatest 
the resources — in material wealth, in intellectual development, and in 
qualified personnel — are most lacking. In addition, cultural and Im 
guistic barriers exist, making the matter of communication infinitely 
more difficult. With ignorance usually appears an inability to accept 
or ad;usr to cultural change, and so even attempts to remove the 
Ignorance are met with hostility and resentment. Cultural or national 
pride, accompanied by fear of the operations of some supranational 
fxacrahzed suthonty, usuafiy pnxiixa a tendency to regard sugges- 
tions of innovation or renovation as insulting and unacceptable. 

Within UNESCO itself ma/or obstacles are numerous. Many experts 
insist that the organizational structure of this body is utterly unsuned 
to the job it has to do, that it is plagued by overlapping jurisdictions, 
vague delineations of authority, and an untenable departmentalization. 

This may be true, but far more of a roadblock to the successful realiza- 
tion of UNESCO’s aims was the absence until 195^ of one of the 
world’s two major powers, the USSJl. Many feared that UNESCO. 
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dedicated as it is to bringing together different cultures and ideologies, 
could never work at full power without the active participation of the 
Soviet Union Whether or not this contention is honored, the diflicul- 
ties m UNESCO’s way were vastly mctcascd by this condition. 

UNESCO suffers, too, from the disinterest or apathy of its mem- 
bers “It is unrealistic to believe that an organization such as UNESCO, 
with education funds about equal to those of a small suburban Ameri- 
can school district, can serve by itself to create the defenses of peace 
throughout the world The wonder is that, with only a few million 
dollars per year, UNESCO has achieved so much For the expert 
professional leadership which such projects require cannot be had for 
the salaries UNESCO can pay, neither can such persons be attracted 
to remain long enough to carry a project to completion Nor, lacking 
funds, can UNESCO attend to those areas most m need of assistance 
or rehabiUtatiotu 

But the organization is young, and the peoples of the world have 
^et to come to a full acceptance of ns primary role in the establishment 
of a democratic community of nations In this, the American school 
must play an important part 

The Role of the American School 

Essentially there arc two views of the proper response of American 
education to the challenge inherent in the UNESCO idea There are 
those who sec in the whole United Nations program a serious threat 
to American independence, who fear the costs— spiritual as well as 
material— of international involvement Such find no potential m 
UNESCO for strengthening American culture and ideals but only the 
prospect that those ideals wiU disappear or become subordinated as 
world organization develops Epitomizing this point of view as it 
relates to the conduct of educai-on is the following from an organiza 
tion known as The Friends of the Public Schools In a discussion of 
pending federal aid to education legislation, this group held that 

Those who realize the danger m the Federal Aid to Education biU 
must gird their loins and g« ready for a more determined fight than 
heretofore if such a bill in some form is not to be passed The size of 
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Clearly, tl)e role of the school nhen seen in these terms is one of 
reinforcing or maintaining cultural isolation and national self ccntcrcd- 
ncss. The school m such a context must reject the irarld view for 
which UNESCO stands As such the school becomes yet another and 
mightier obstacle to the rcaljaaiion of UNESCO's aims 
Others hold an opposite conception of the part that must be plajed 
by the American schooi in the world of the nud twentieth century 
These argue that, with or without a UNESCO or even a United Na 
tions organization, the facts of life have added a new dimension to 
American education. This, they contend, can neither be shrugged off 
nor Ignored, uc are forced to learn to live with it This new dimension 
is the vastly changed and altogether unprecedented position of the 
United States m the modern world It is naive, nay, folly, to pretend 
that the nation with the greatest wealth, the highest productive capac- 
ity, and the largest potential for moral democratic leadership can 
escape international rcsponsibilmcs of the gravest and broadest sort 
American education faces the same cbalJengc The details of this chal 
lenge are not far to seek They emerge inevitably from the nature of 
contemporary internatioDai affairs and from the spirit which activates 
the UNESCO program, perhaps nowhere more poignantly epitomized 
than in these words of Bodet 

Too much has been Mid in the iwcnUeth century about zones of en 
Iifihicnment and zones of darkness, about progressne and backward 
areas Humanity is one So long as there is a single backward area, 
whole earth will be backward and, as long as there is a single culturally 
dark zone, the whole earth will be m cultural darkness In fact, though 
we may not realize it, we roosc forward like ships in comoy, at the 
speed of the slowest ... Two thirds of the human race live in fear of 

«Fnends of the Pnbhc Schools, Vol XI, No 1 <J«Iy I9«). P t 
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cnslaicmcnt— cnslaicmcnt by ignorance Wherever any man suffers, 
there all humanity suffers 

Briefly stated, the responsibilities of the American school in this new 
context in\olve at least the following functions 

1 American education, il is mainuinccl, must promote an increas- 
ingly more incisive and more devoted study of American culture Effee 
tive world leadership requires that we understand as fully as possible 
the strengths and weaknesses, the achievements and the inadequacies 
of the American experience Equally important and essential to the 
effective assumption of such leadership is an increased and more intel 
Ugent dedication to the humanitarian ideals of democracy, the ideals 
which vve believe hold the promise for a peaceful world 
2- But this, obviously, is only the beginning of education’s role m 
developing international understanding and harmony More than ever 
before, Americans must come to know with some degree of intimacy 
other peoples and other cultures Our studies of world history and 
geography must be made both more extensive and more functional, 
in order that the decisions we are called upon to make may be made 
with some genuine knowledge of the facts and issues involved These 
studies of other cultures cannot deal exclusively with the political and 
economic aspects of hfc They must be broadened to encompass the 
arts, the traditions, and the religious faiths of the worlds peoples as 
well No true understanding of a culture will emerge from a study of 
Its material features alone Here it should be added that the American 
school, and we arc speaking of all grade levels, must expand its cover 
age to include the several non Wesiern cuJtujes, of Rusj/a, Chwa^ 
India, Indonesia and the Nloslcm world, along with those occidental 
peoples more conventionally studied Attention to these groups in our 
schools and colleges is long overdue 
3 it follows from this that the American school is faced also with 
an increased responsibility in the matter of teaching foreign languages 
Many are convinced that such study is neither necessary nor suitable 
for the great majority of American youth and is an area which should 
remain preponderantly the province of those anticipating higher cdu 
cation Increasing numbers, havi«n.cr, arc voicing the view that a far 
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more vigorous cncoLiragemcnt of foreign language study m American 

secondary and elementary— schools js mandatory m these times Hour 

objective IS the aitammcni of mercased understanding of other peoples, 
a more uidcsprcad ability to read and converse m their tongues would 
seem almost essential, and for larger numbers of us than ever before 
Any steps toward inicrnaiionaJ harmony wjll certainly be enhanced by 
an ability to talk the same language It nould appear that the more 
broadly based such intercommunication can become, the more sure and 
cHcctive will be our attempts to develop world peace and stability 
■i A fourth clement of responsibility is probably more properly 
designated a responsibility of tne educator than of the school We refer 
here to the vast need which exists m so many parts of the world for 
trained leadership in such fields as curricular design, child psychology, 
instructional method, or school building construction As m medicine 
or engineering or agncuhvre, so too m edixauon the demand br 
sympathetic, expert aid and advice is uigent and world wide 
UNESCO, or any similar cfTort, like education itself, will be effective 
only in proportion to the number of dedicated humanitarians whose 
services can be enlisted The challenge, and the opportunities, are 
immense, the stakes may well be the peace of the world 


One or two hundred years from now, some educational historian 
may write of the establishment of UNESCO in terms comparable to 
those wc have used m describing the founding of Harvard College 
or the passage of the Morrill Act The perspecuves of American educa 
tion have irrevocably changed, and a UNESCO or some successor body 
IS destined to play an increasing part in shaping the course of the 
American school This chapter has been concerned to indicate some 
thing of the scope of the UNESCO effort, some details of its opera 
tions, and the chief problems with which it is confronted New 
responsibilities fall upon the American school in the light of this new 
and global dimension It is not an exaggeration to state that, in lygc 
measure, the future of the nation depends upon the skiff and wisdom 
with which the school meets this challenge 
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QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QLESIIO-. Hosv adequBlc IS UNESCO to the task at hand, as you 
sec What arc its major strengths and weaknesses' Since the United 
States IS the unquestioned leader of the democratic world, what steps must 
we lake m reorienting our educational philosophy so that the international 
eflort may become c£lecu\c> 

1 Arc there any precedents for an intcrnauonal effort of this type and 
scope’ Is there hopeful evidence that such a program as that to which 
UNESCO IS duecicd can succeed’ 

2 For this kind of program to succeed, is it essential that the educational 
philosophy and system of all nations be paiicrncd after the philosophy 
and system of some one nation, perhaps the United States’ Why is this 
a desirable or an undesirable principle? 

3 Certain groups in this country arc opposed to international educational 
efforts because these efforts, they claim, are un American ” They argue, 
m effect, that you cannot teach internationalism without compromising 
loyalty and devotion to the United States Is this a tenable position’ If 
not, how would )ou refute it and how would you teach in your held 
in such a way as to demonstrate that mternationalum and Americanism 
are indeed harmomous interests’ 

4 As a student of education, how do you react to proposals of an inter 
national language’ 

5 It 15 Widely assumed that the better we know another people, another 
culture, the greater will be our attachment or our good will toward 
that other culture. To what extent arc you prepared to accept this view, 
and what is the bearing of your response upon the conduct of American 
education’ 

6 Examine some currently prominent American schoolbooks Do you find 
in them any examples of questionable stereotyping, perpetuation of 
prqudice or misconception, or any misreprcscntaUon of fact’ In your 
judgment, arc these accidcnul and unwitting, or deliberate’ How would 
you handle these materials in your dassroom’ 
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THE PREPARATION 
AND SELECTION 


OF TEACHERS 



Credited to George Bernard Shaw is the statement* “Those who can, 
do Those who can’t, teach Those who can’t teach, teach others to 
teach” There is implicit in this remark both scscrc criticism of the 
caliber of persons engaged in teaching whom Shaw knew and a de- 
valuation of the importance of teaching per sc, an implication still all 
too current in the United States that “Well, i£ you can’t do anything 
else, you can always teach ” It is this latter aspect of the meaning of 
the Shavian witticism with which this section is concerned 
The section raises two ma|or sets of questions What qualities of 
temperament, personality, and intellect arc prime requisites for cffcc- 
uve teaching’ Can just anyone teach, or, more appropriately, teach 
effectively in the modern American school’ If this job is as important 
as the American people believe it is, what should that people look for 
and strive to obtain in ns teachers’ What steps has society, through its 
representative political institutions, taken to facilitate the development 
of persons possessing these quahiics’ What does society require of 
those who would become the teachers of its children, what are the 
legal requirements which must be met by those seeking a license to 
teach in the American public school’ This section also touches briefly 
upon the matter of teacher placement and initial employment, noting 
some of the more important conditions and considerations relevant to 
the problem of obtaining a teaching position 
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T/ie Impact of Teacher Personality Upon 
the Educational Process 

DouBnES5 YOU C.KN REMEMBU. the coJof/ul ycf severe ^varm hearted yet 
logical and demanding teacher of fnglish in your high school Or 
perhaps the calm, efficient, quietly humorful teacher of >our i^indcr 
garten or first grade Possibly, too, and sadly, you can recall a disorgan 
izcd but tyrannical, exated but uninspired teacher of junior high school 
history To all of us, the impact of the teachers personahucs upon 
the character and quality of our schooling is altogether evident and 
real, we gloried in and profited from it, or we sometimes too fre 
qucntly, suffered, chafed, and occasionally revolted We are all well 
aware of the fact that somehow learning came more easiiyt or seemed 
to, when the teacher was lihable or commanded our respect, that 
learning was hampered if not blochcd entirely when a teacher s disposi 
tion or temperament was unpleasant or Jacking in dignity 
We do not know as much as we need to know about the actual 
effects of teacher personality upon the learning process. We cannot 
say with complete assurance and elaborate supporting evidence that 
such and such a pensonahty will certamly promote effective education 
while another type of temperament will always constitute a hazard or 
a drawback We cannot even contend that a sense of humor is a sure 
route to good teaching or tliat seventy and the absence of humor 
produce poor teaching There is an increasing interest in the rcJation- 
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ship o£ leacher personality and leaching eiTcctivencss and a growing 
body o£ data and evidence to which wc can turn for enlightenment 
Tests and studies have been conducted which seem pretty clearly 
to demonstrate that teachers with stable personalities arc likely to create 
or develop stable and efficient class situations while neurotic teachers 
are likely to produce a class atmosphere of tensions and frictions 
There is considerable evidence to indicate that personal warmth and 
depth will be manifested in resourcefulness and adaptability in the 
classroom Wc can speak with some assurance of the positive correla 
tion between a teachers sociability and his capacity for building rap- 
port, a spirit of cooperation, and congeniality 

But wc arc, after all, here concerned with intangibles, qualities of 
the human spirit which do not lend themselves to measurement and 
dissection Wc are, furthermore, not dealing with a succession of 
separate, distinct ingredients which can be examined and analyzed in 
isolation The qualities of personality which go to enhance teaching 
ef!cctiveness are numerous, it is true, but, more important, they are 
mutually interdependent and interconnected, so that any attempt at 
analysis becomes incomprehensibly complicated We are forced to see 
teacher personality m the large, taking our evidence from a great 
variety of sources, m the hope that a useful composite will emerge 
Wc turn to the findings of researches and to the staled opinions of 
students, teachers, and the general public on the question of teacher 
personality and teaching effectiveness, recognizing that we are here 
dealing with intangibles and probabiliues 

Before turning to the evidence per se, let us attempt to establish 
the fact that teacher personality does have a very real impact upon 
educational activity Paul Witty has reproduced excerpts from student 
essays written on the theme The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most which seem to leave small room for doubt on this point An 
eight year-old second grade boy wrote 

I was a shy boy six years old when I started to school Being with 
strange children was the biggest thing I ever hated to do m all my life 
I was afraid to speak, afraid I would lose my hat, or lunch, or books, 
and was just afraid of cscryihing Mrs F gave me a little chair at the 
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Iitiic table wbci-c other children were writing, drawing, using colored 
cra>ons, and just making lunny marks on paper I sat there holding my 
hat, books, and lunch, afraid to mo\c I hated the whole outfit called 
school She nent on not trying to make me do a thing When anyone 
spoke to me I just looked at them Every day I was at the little table 
uatching the other children By the end of the first week I had joined 
the children in making funny marks with pencil and crayons Mrs. F 
then gasc me a copy of number and writing work to do and left me 
alone I kept wanting to do more work when I started and because she 
knew what to do she kept giving me more copy work to do, until I 
was not afraid to talk I hung my hat and lunch m the right places 
and found so much fun m school all because Mrs F knew so much 
about children and what is best for them She made me not afraid of 
other children ^ 

An eleven year-old boy wrote 

I am getting along fine with my work and enjoy going to school very 
much J am giving most of the credit to Miss X, who taught me during 
my third year in school She really dug down deep and started me on 
the road to learning Before this I hated school and everything about 
It My parents had to drive me olf every morning and every lime I got 
a chance I skipped school 

I had often heard what a wonderful teacher Miss X was but I just 
couldn’t make up my mind about her until i tried her The very first 
week she made me understand very clearly that school was not a jail 
house or a cage in which children were kept all day without any pnvi 
leges or good times but a place where every one could work to- 
gether, play together, share together, and live together . . when we 
worked, she worked, when we played, she played She was right with us 
in everything we did she was so patient and kind you could not 
help but try to learn She was never too tired or busy when any one in 
vhe daw sveeded ludp ^ 

1 Paul A Witty The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Elementary Enghth. 

XXIV (October 1947) pp 3^1 352 Used permission 

2 Jbtd 
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The Essential Personality Components of 
Effective Teaching 


Granted, then, that there is a very real and vital impact of teacher 
personality upon the nature and quality of education, what are the 
elements m teacher personality which seem most likely to contribute 
to effective teaching? Can we isolate and examine those facets of hu- 
man nature which seem to enhance education, and those which do 
not, remembering always their interdependence and mutuality? Each 
of us could doubtless construct a listing or a rating of personality 
charactcrisucs which he would consider essentials, but these would 
differ at many points as our own personalities, our interests and needs, 
features of cultural background, and individual histones dictated It 


seems appropriate, m view of the complexity and mtangiblcncss of 
this subject, to wll in the experts, to ask the opinions of those most 
cbsdy associated with teachers and teaching the teachers themselves, 
the parents, and (perhaps most important and useful) the s ind em. 

As we consider these several statements of the essential personahty 
components of effective teaching, the following from a iLding re 
smreher in the field of teacher education should serve as a word of 
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Jir faculty, or local ctircnr. The .deal concept thus becomes one of 
Wting mto the ntoatron uithout too much sacnfice of one's o,ra edu- 

cattonal com, cons Wc cannot erpert to find sneh an ,*a( any 

more than no touH erptn to find . a single metal which wouH be 
juciil for 2 !) the purposes of inAistry.^ 


As Seen By Teachers. While teachers and school administrators 
would probably not agree as a group on the relative importance of 
the various personality components of good teaching, they would 
probably tend to select many of the same items as vital On most, if 
not all, teacher analyses of this question such attributes as warmth, 
common sense or demonstrated good judgment, a sense of humor, and 
patience would surely appear. The relative emphasis to be placed on 
these and other characteristics will be conditioned largely by the in- 
dividual teacher’s area of interest, his family background, or his own 
school e\pcrience— and fundamentally, by bis educational philosophy. 

A useful approach to the profession’s attitudes regarding the decisive 
elements of a teacher's personality is to consult the rating scales of 
teaching cfTectivencss noiv used by a considerable number of American 
school systems. Although the use of devices to "measure’* or “rate” 
teaching c/feccivcness is criticized by many as invalid, unsound, or 
merely useless, the inclusion on such rating scales of items which re- 
flect basic aspects of personality is significant for our purposes here. 
For an investigation and analysis of such items will indicate rather 
clearly those aspects of the personality of the teacher which the profes- 
sion Itself considers most important It is not our intention to present 
detailed study of the contents of these rating scales, one such is repro- 
duced on pages 320 to 322 It would be possible to construct a detailed 
and exhaustive list of attributes of personality which the profession 
deems all important, indeed, many of the rating scales currently m 
use run co several pagor Ics as conteat ourselves with a brief atation 
of those elements which clearly seem la horn largest m rnost if not 
all such evaluative instruments Exammauon discloses that the follow- 
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Teacher ErtaWiAmg the Cnteni for Jdeou/icaiion.- 
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San Dilco Cmr SciiooJ-$ 
Tetfeker't Stlj Analysis B/an^ 


Tcachcis Signature 

Grade or Subiect Taught . 


Abate 

Excel aver Aver 

lent Bse age 


I PSRSOVAl. CllAKACTEKISTICS 


1 Health and Ph>sica1 Vigor 

a Has adequate energy to meet full dc 
mands of position — 

b Is seldom absent because of illness 
c Has bvjo>ant and happy disposition L 

2 Personal Aitracuveness I 

a Is well groomed, neat L 

b Has good ph>sique and posture L 

c Dresses approprutely 1- 

3 Poise I 

a Is well balanced emotionally L 

b Has good self-control L 

c Is confident and sell possessed J. 

4 Speech | 

a Has a pleasing soiee, well modulated | 
b Words distinctly and clearly enuncuted I 
c Is natural widiout mannerisms or af 1 

fectation | 

5 Imagination and Versatility 
a Has a keen sense of humor 
b Is resourceful, equal to emergencies 
c Is adaptable, open minded 

6 ludgmeni 

a Has a keen pe/cepnon of values 
b Is discriminating, makes wise choices 
c. Is tonsisiem 

7 Leadership 

a Inspires confidence in hi* ability 
b Has initiatiie, originality, vision 
c. Can plan, orgamae, and complete proj 

8 Sjmpaihy and Tact 

a. Is considerate of the feelings of others 
b Is friendly and courteous at all tunes 
c. Is tolerant of opposing viewpotaU 
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1 ^ I 2 1 3 1 4 1 5 

f 1 1 f 1 

1 lAiotel jBflowl 

1 Ercfl 1 aier 1 At er 1 1 /ac 

II PKOfiiUiov^t. ciMSACTtJiCTics 1 1 1 1 1 

J UfjderitintJiftff and Treatment of ChiJJren } 1 1 1 1 

a Is a ^ide of child deielf^metit rather] III 

than a teacher of subieci matter I 1 1 1 1 

b Controls through cooperation rather j j 

than domination j j 


c. Respects personabiy, a guide rather I I 

than a lashmastrr t j 

1 

2 Professional Equipment I j 

a SchoUrlj' disposition, widely read, wrell I j 

informed j 

1 

b Training is thorough for work taught j ( 

1 1 1 

c Work evidences understanding of basic! | 

Dtineioles of (earning' I | 


3 Progressive Methods and Techniques 

1 

b Provision made for individual differ 

1 1 


1 

■f Cooperation j 


b Is a good team worka, volunteers as j 



1 

5 Re! ability and Jmegrity j 

j 

b Has high standards of personal and! 

1 1 

c Is frank, admits misukes, is responsible - 

6 Efficiency 

a In classroom management and htgiene . , . ■ — 

luH 

b Prompinesi and accuracy m reports ■■ ■ ■ • |— 

C Dependable in fulftlimg routine assign j 

“1 1 

in EyFECTlVCNESS Of WORK j 

I Growth of Pupils m fVhoIesome Attitudea j 

and InteresM | j 

a Initiative, breadth of interests, intcHec I j 


tual curiosities j j ( j 

b Cooperation, tolerant^ courtesy, par-j ( | | J 

e Ability CO do critical thmkmg f 1' j 

i—l . 
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n 

n 

n 

n 

5 

Ua- 



lihoit 


Belou/ 

/-I/ 

i 

BxfeU 

tent 

ater- 

aze 

At er- 
ase 

eieT- 

a^e 

lory 

z Scholaitic Achictemcnt of Pupili, PupiU 






Show 

a. Grortth in good hah tt of ttud) and 
work 




1 

— 

b ^Ducry of euentul facts and skills 1 

c. Knowledge acquireroeats functional in | 

1 1 ' 




i Public Relations 

a. Is an efTcctne imerpreter of schord pro- 
gram and policies 

b Meets parents eaiil), dealt frankh 
>)inpaibctically with diSicuIt adjust- 
ment pTob’ems 

e. VlaVes friends for the school system 

4 Professional Relations 

a Contributes constiuctiscly to school and 











1 j 

\ 


, - — - 






b \aisely supports local, sute, and na 
tional professional organoations 
c Is a positisc mHueace Ear high profes 






- ! 





1 

1 

1 1 


Comment ol Teacher 


Comment o£ Piuicipal 


Principal i Signature 
Date 


So^m \ form prepared b) the central ofw of the Saa Diego, California, City Scfaool* 
to encourase a tcadief to maVc a leU Mulyus. of hiS oectU for impTO>tment- Reproduced 
b) permiiiion of San Diego C»t> SchooJi. 

mg features are the most common, though these arc not here presented 
m any assumed order of importance: 


1. Personal appearance 

2. Pouc 

3. Taa 
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■I- Cheerfulness 

5. Injijatj^c and cndiusiasm 

6. Pfo/cssjonaf spmt 

7. Alerrness and adaptabiJiry 

S. Self-control 

9. Cooperatneness 

10. Consideration 

11. Dependability 

12. Discretion 

Other Items, or refinements of those listed, could be entered without 
limit. Among teachers and school administrators, the personality fac- 
tors in teaching loom large indeed He who svould become a teacher 
or who would scr\e the best interests of education as parent or respon- 
sible citizen cannot afford to discount iheir centra! importance 
As Seen By Parents. Recently, student teachers at a college conducted 
a survey to discover parental attitudes regarding the character of teach 
crs.* Mothers and fathers were asked two questions “What kind of 
a teacher does your child need ^ " and “Hoiv can teachers help you with 
the job of bringing up your child?” 

Taking the group as a whole, it i$ clear that today’s parent wants a 
teacher who is a real person Little disagreement was found among the 
collectise ideas regarding the teacher as a person or the kinds of rda 
tionships between teacher and student which these parents thought to 
be most valuable 

Here, for example, are typical comments made by a group of fathers 
who are members of a “Dads Club” in one deraentary school It is 
interesting to note that these men would have little to do with the 
stereotyped schoolmarm which they possibly knew as youngsters in 
school. "Teachers should not be afraid of us,” one father remarked 
rather confidingly. “They should be real people ” Others said, "Teachers 
should be interested in what they arc doing , . should like little chil- 
dren . . should be emotionally stable . . have a feeling of security.” 

Discussion of "real people” brought the fathers to the teacher’s per- 
sonal life They thought that it was a fine thing, for instance, lo have 
mamed teachers m lie classroom-'motlim, [liemselve., .»he really 

SSee Jerome J Drsqoe, 'll Parent. CnuU Chome." CIMied EJurMn. Vol 27 
(MayI95I>, pp 408 412 
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understand little children ” One father quickly qualified his remark by 
saying that •'teachers don't have to be married, hosveser. The mam thing 
IS that they should really like youngsters " "And we should not expect 
teachers to be unnaturally still or too formal, another man added 

Mothers, too, echoed the same feelings about teachers as real people 
. . . thought It svas important lot teachers to be “mature . . patient 
. . thoughtful ’’ Others felt that teachers should base “imagination . . . 
a rich sanely of personal interest . - a creatwe way of doing things with 
)Oung children” 

Both fathers and mothers also found agreement about the qualities 
of teaching which they did not like “Harshness , sarcasm . . . bully- 
ing . fatoritism . . and mdiflcrcncc . . 


At the same time parents, when discussing what their children 
needed at school, gave ^olcc to opinions favoring teachers with rigorous 
standards, “who will make my child work,” and disciplinary force, 
“the kind of person who wiW make om children study ” Parents 
seemed cenccrncd about what might be termed the “professional 
attitudes” of teachers as they arc reflected in instruction in the funda- 
mentals “Theories of child development are fine,” says such a parent. 
“But it IS not a very realistic approach in giving our children what they 
really need” 


Faced with this common parental reaction, many educators profess 
to sec a basic contradiction m parental reasoning, as between the de 
mand for “sympathy and understanding” on the one hand and “the 
3 R’s and discipline” on the other. This contradiction, the educators 
contend, will only be resolved as teachers “educate” parents to the real 
meaning of modern educational theories This places the burden of 
error on the parents and labels them old fashioned It is not intended 
here to reopen the philosophical debate (Chapters 5 7), but it is per- 
haps instructive to ask whether this conception of the teacher is m fact 


a comradicuon, or whether on the contrary there is not indeed need for 
the teacher who is both sympathetic and demanding, who represents 
both human relations and scholarship At any rate, we have here a 
fairly typical statement of parental opinion on the matter of personality 
factors in teaching 


® Ihtd Uhcd by pcnnisHoa, 
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As Seen By Students. It may be that the most revealmg and most 
Significant anal>ses of c/rcenve teacher personality aic obtained by 
consuilaijon wah the students thcmsc/vcs Again, ones educational 
philosophy uill materially condition the degree to uhich one con 
siders student opinion valid, the person, for example, who finds no 
room (or student decision on matters of curriculum or study is not 
liLcIy to hold that student reaction to a teacher is very important The 
fact remains that students are m contact with their teachers more 
continuously than 303000 cls^ they arc the ones most directly and 
immediately affected by teacher behavior, and they are the ones most 
Iihely to ha\c definite and clear-cut opinions on the matter of dcsir 
able or undesirable teacher personality 
Obviously, the character of students' reactions to teachers will vary 
considerably as di/Tercnt age levels arc consulted The features of 
teacher personality which loom large for the kindergarten or primary 
school child are not likely at all points to be those which carry the 
greatest appeal for the high school or college student For a complete 
picture It seems advisable and profitable to sample responses from 
\ anous age and grade levels One is struck by the presence of certain 
constants in such a comparative analysis there appear to be certain 
elements of a teachers personality which most students, regardless 
of age or le\el of maturity, hold to be vital and essential 
A study of pupjJ attitudes toward various aspects of school life 
was recently conducted by members of the staff of the Illinois State 
Normal University Training School Some seven hundred public eJe 
mentary school children were asked for free and direct observations 
regarding (among other things) their likes and dislikes about their 
teachers Here arc the responses which the surveyors felt were most 
typical and most representative, (or the most part in the words of the 
children The numbers m parenthesis indicate the grade level of the 


pupil who made the response 

I like a teacher who oodeiaands my troubles (8) I like my 
teocher because she uoderstan* me ami helps me wheo I need it () 
They help us read (2) Teachers let us hate parties (2) 
Why do teachers like evetyhody hut uie> (5) I hke » teach« 
„ iL and beheve. what you tell hee (8) . . I d» . dunk .each- 



Reasons fob Liking ‘Teacher A* Best, Abmnced iv Order of Freqlescy of 
Mention, as Reported by 3,725 Hicii-Scuooe Seniors 


Reasons for tiliing "Teacher A‘’ heit 
U hclpM with school work, explains lessons ami assignments clcarl> 
and thoroughlj, and uses examples in teaching 
Cheerful, happy, good natuted, jolty, has a sense of humor, and can 
take a joke 

Human, fiiendly, companionable, “one of us” 

Interested in and understands pupils 

Makes woik inicitsung, creates a desire Us work, nukes class work a 
pleasure 

Strict, has control of the class, commands sespect 
Impartial, shows no favontism, has no “pets” 

Not cross, crabb), grouch), nagging, oi saicastic 
‘ We learned the subject” 

A pleasing personality 
Patient, kindly, sympathetic 

Pair in marking and grading, lair in giving examinauons and tests 
Fair and square in dealing with pupils, has good discipline 
Requires that work be done properly and promptly, makes )ou work 
Considerate of pupils' feelings lo the presence of the ebss, courteous, 
makes you feel at ease 

Knows the subject and knows how to put ic over 

Respects pupils* opinions, invites discussion m class 

Not superior, aloof, high hat,” does not pretend to know everything 

Assignments reasonable 

U reasonable, not too stnet or ' hard boiled ’ 

Hdpful with studenu' personal problems, including matters outside of 
class work 

Dresses atuacuvely, appropiutely, neatly, and in good taste 
Young 

Wotk well planned, knows what class n to do 
Enthususncally interested in teaching 
Gives students a fair chance lo make up work 
Home work assignments reasonable 
Recognizes individual diiteicnces sn ability 
Frank straight from the shoulder,” a straight shooter 
Pcf« nally aicractive, good looking 
Teaches more than the subject 
Int-resicd in school activities 
Sticks to the subjea 
Modern 

Sweet and gentle 
Picas ng voice 
Intciligcni 

Prompt and businesslike 
Sincere 

Knowi more than the subject 
Has pep 

Uses good judgment 
CuUurcd and refined 


Frequency 
ofmenlian Ihnk 


1,950 

1 

l,‘?29 

2 

1,02‘1 

3 

937 

4 

805 

5 

753 

6 

695 

7 

613 

8 

538 

9 

504 

10 

4S5 

11 

475 

12 

566 

13 

364 

14 

362 

15 

357 

16 

267 

17 

216 

18 

199 

19 

191 

20 5 

191 

20 5 

146 

22 

121 

23 

110 

24 

108 

25 

97 

26 

96 

27 

86 

28 

78 

29 5 

78 

29 5 

74 

31 

68 

32 

53 

33 

52 

34 

50 

35 5 

50 

35 5 

42 

37 

41 

38 

36 

39 

32 

40 

31 

41 

22 

42 

20 

43 


/V V , ^ a>r« aeoening, t>y Sen Thoutand 

Sm, (,N=„ Y„k, 1934). pp 131 132. U.cd by ptmusioit 
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He Mas alssa)s on his loci, his topics sserc made mteresnng as he was 
Mcll read and conW talh about it fitsthand Each and every student 
Has alloucd to talk in the discussion as much and as frequently as the 
student uanted to The textbook was followed but not taken on a dia 
gram or word for word He was interested in b« students personally and 
alwa)s elded them by ibcir first njmes He was their age he didn t trv 
to bring them to bis age He was neat clean and \cry energetic and 
dynamic He was interested in topics and enthused us also He would 
talk to us of baseball and all things boys lo%c He was one of us 

I liked Teacher A because she used her head and fiunked me 


I liked this teacher best because he taught me a subject which I had 
become despaired in trying to learn He was well prepared having had 
seventy four years of previous experience He was capable of speaking 
seven languages lluemly As a matter of fact he knew more than the 
books themselves He because of his age and training caused one to 
have a great respect and good bearing while in his presence* 

Equally revealing are the statements descriptive of the teacher liked 
least While Hart reports that the students declared three out of four 
of their teachers to be more like the teacher selected as best liked 
the fact that one fourth are rated more like the least liked teacher is 
a serious indictment 


I disldcd Teacher Z as definitely as I have ever disliked any teacher 
bKaiise of ihc cxcccfinsly degrading fading ho gavo mo Ho ivas a vid) 
Joarnod man and know the matlot at hand hot ho didnt slick to his 
subioct Some of tho disgtacofol demotahnng sub,octs ho talkod shoot 
made ino fool a deep disgust and hatred toward him He continoaUy 
called us moron. Any teaeher even though good as he tea. should be 
made extinct 


Teacher Z vva. a hardened callous old emnk She seemed to ho proud 
of her ability to ho hard-toded She tried to (otto issue, and to rtdo 
roughshod wer your personal ob,ectK>n! When put m a bad spot she 
Te:? adlted UL be ivmug Bedes hetng a very poor teacher. 


118 Pt) Used h> pewn » on 


'Frank W Hart op at pp 
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na, rctpcctcd aho because she svould not allosv an, undue foolishness 
or criiciit) 

He ssas ahsavs on his toes, his topics svese made inteiesting as he was 
lltedt ult m'te dtmsmn -tui !nd as“ equendy as the 

gram or %'ord for gge he didnt trv 

'iways called them b, ^jrand vef, cneegenc and 

,0 bring them to his a„e He svould 

frt::s”f':=ra^n^^^^ 

.n, used her head and Junked me 
I liked Teacher A because she , , , , j 

I hked thrs teacher best wenVre^ed having had 

seven languages 3“'"''';^ , ^ „e and training caused one to 

books themselses He in his presence- 

hase a great respect and good hear 

Equally revealing are '‘’^“'J^dants declared three out of four 
least While Hart reports tha h t^st hked 

of thetr teachers - ' „ „ke the least hked teaehe, 

the fact that one fourth 

a serious indictment ^ ,„y „acher 

I disli, ed Teacher Z as He gave ™ 

because of the a. hand but he didn 

learned man an "" demoralizing su jec 

called US morons Any 

t^brv:f 



Heasctvs for Likisc ‘Teacher A" Best, Arravceb iv Order of Freqlevcv of 
Mention, as Reported bt 3,725 High School Seniors 


Reasons far filing ‘ Teacher A" best 


Frequency 
ofmenlton Rank 


Is helpful with school work, explains lessons and assignments clearl) 
and thoroughl>, and uses examples m teaching 
Cheerful, happy, good natured, )oII>, has a sense of humor, and can 
take a joke 

Human, friend!), companionable, "one of us" 

Interested in and understands pupils 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes class work a 
pleasure 

Strict, has control of the class, commands respect 
Impartial, shows no favontism, has no "pets" 

Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic 
“We learned the subject’ 

A pleasing persotuUty 
Patient, kindly, sjmpathetic 

Fair in. marking and grading, fair in gwing examinations and tests 
Fair and square in dealing with pupils, has good discipline 
Requires that work be done properly and promptly, makes you work 
Considerate of pupils' feelings m the presence of the class, courteous, 
makes jou feel at ease 

Knows the subject and knows how to put it oier 

Respects pupils' opinions, mutes discussioD m class 

Not superior, aloof, high hat," does not pretend to know everything 

Assignments reasonable 

Is reasonable, not too strict or "hard boded ’ 

Helpful With students' personal problems, including matters outside of 
class work 

Dresses attractively, approprutely, oeatl). and in good caste 
Young 

Work well planned, knows what class is to do 

Entbususucally mtcrested in teaching 

Gives students a fair chance to make up work 

Home Work assignments reasonable 

Recognizes individual differences in ability 

Frank "straight from the shoulder," a straight sbixiter 

Personall) attractive, good looking 

Tcat-hes more than the subject 

In'-rewed in school activities 

Sticks to the subject 

Modern 

Sweet and gentle 
Pleas ng voice 
Intelligent * 

Prompt and businesslike 
Sincere 

Knows tnorc than the subject 
Has pep 

Uses good judgment 
Cultured and refined 


1,950 

I 

1,429 

2 

1,024 

3 

937 

4 

805 

5 

753 

6 

695 

7 

613 

8 

538 

9 

504 

10 

485 

11 

475 

12 

366 

13 

364 

14 

362 

15 

357 

16 

267 

17 

216 

18 

199 

19 

191 

205 

191 

205 

146 

22 

121 

23 

110 

24 

108 

25 

97 

26 

96 

27 

£6 

28 

78 

29 5 

78 

29 5 

74 

31 

68 

32 

53 

33 

52 

34 

50 

355 

50 

355 

42 

37 

41 

38 

36 

39 

32 

40 

31 

41 

22 

42 

20 

43 


Source Frank W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching, by Ten Thousand H'S^ Sehoot 
Seniors (New York, Macmillan, 1933), pp 131*132. Used by permission. 
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nas mpcclcd also because she svould not allow any undue foolishness 
or cruciit) 

He was always on his toes, his topics were made interesting as he was 
Uclf read and could talk about jt firsthand Each and every student 
Was allowed to talk in the discussion as much and as frequently as the 
student wanted to The textbook svas folfoived but not taken on a dia 
gram or word for word He was interested tn hrs students personally and 
alw ays called them by rbrir £tst fames He uss their age, be didn c try 
to bring them to his age He was neat, dean and very energetic and 
dynamic He was interested in topics and enthused us also He would 
talk to us of baseball and all things boys love He was one of us 

I liked Teacher A because she used her head and flunked me 

I Itked this teacher best because he taught rne a subject which f had 
become despaired in trying to learn He was well prepared having had 
scNcntyfour years of previous experience He was capable of speaking 
seven languages fluently As a matter of /act he knew more than the 
books themselves He, because of hts age and training caused one to 
have a great respect and good bearing while m his presence* 

Equally revealing are the statements descriptive of the teacher liked 
least While Hart reports that the students declared three out of four 
of their teachers to be more like the teacher selected as best liked,’ 
the fact that one fourth arc rated more like the least liked teacher is 
a serious indictment 

I dislded Teacher Z as definitely as / have ever disliked any teacher 
because of the exceedingly degrading feeling he gase me He was a well 
learned man and knew the matter at hand but he didn t stick to his 
subject Some of the disgraceful demoralizing subjects he talked about 
made me feci a deep disgust and hatred toward him He continually 
called us morons Any teacher even though good as he was should be 
made extinct 

Teacher Z was a hardened callous old crank She seemed to be proud 
of her abdity to be hard boded She tried to force issues and to ride 
roughshod over your persona! oiyeenoiis When put in a bad spot she 
never admitted herself to be u-rung Besides being a very poor teacher, 

SFiankW Hart ap « PP 96 12“ Used fo pomnuou 
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Reasons tor Liking “Teacher Z ’ Least, Arranged iv Order of Freqlency of 
Memtiov, as Reported bt 3,725 High school Seniors 


frequency 

Reason! for lining ’"Teacher Z” least of mention Rank, 

Too cross, crabby, grouchy, dcsct smiles, nagging, sarcastic, loses temper, 

“flies off the handle" 1,708 1 

Not helpful with school worh, does not explain lessons and assignments, 

not clear, work not planned 1,025 2 

Partial, has “pets’" or favored students, and “picks on certain pupiU” 859 3 

Superior, aloof, haughty, “snooty,” overbearing, docs not know you out 

of class 775 4 

Mean, unreasonable, “bard boiled,” intolerant, ill mannered, too strict^ 

makes life miserable 652 5 

Unfair in tnarkmg and grading, unfair in tests and examinations 614 6 

Inconsiderate of pupils' feelings, bawls out pupils m the presence of 

classmates, pupils are afraid and ill at ease and dread class 551 7 

Not interested tn pupib and does not understand them 442 8 

Uareasocuble assignraeots and home work 350 9 

Too loose iti discipline, no control of class, does not command respect 313 10 

Does not stick to the subject, brings in too many irrelevant personal 

matters, talks too much 301 11 

*‘^Ve did not learn what we were supposed to” 275 12 

Dull, stupid, and uninteresting 275 13 

Too old fashioned, too old to be teaching 224 14 

Not ‘ fair and situate*' in dealuig with pupils 203 15 

Knows the subject but “can’t put it over ' 193 16 

Does not hold to standards, is careless and slipshod in her work 190 l7 

Too exaauig, too hard, gi»es no chance to make up work 183 18 

Does not know the subject 170 19 

Docs not respea pupils’ judgments or opinions 133 20 

Too changeable, inconsistent, unreliable 122 21 

Lazy, not intcsested sn teaching 1 15 22 

Not friendly, not companionable 98 23 

Shows boy or girl favoritism 95 24 

^Vitsstrs tncjeavxfr^ef trt m kttA Taste % 25 

Weak personality 85 26 

Insincere 75 27 

Personally unattractise 65 28 

Docs not recognize indtsidual differences in pupils 64 29 

Voice not pleasant 63 30 


Source Frank W Hart, Teacher* aaj Teaching, by Ten Thousand High School 
Seniors (N-w York, Macmillan, 1934), pjj 250>2SI. Used by permission 
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T 'uV°° Z P"’*’'™’ or younger pecpie She 

should have been done away with some painless way 

This . teacher acts like she is teaching from a book written on How to 
Teach " She gets up in front of a silent sturly hall and makes a long 
speech on “Talking or chewing gum and all of that and then every 
one starts doing just what she told them not to do and she has to go 
and get the principal She is crabby all of the ume She never smiles She 
won't even have her picture in the school yearbook with the other 
teachers 


The teacher I hked least of all was a crabby, sour old hen If one 
walked, on an errand, through the hall she d pounce upon you from 
behind a door and take down your family history, pedigree and what 
not before giving you a detention slip and turning you loose She was 
conceited and never explained a problem once In the year I was in her 
class she never smiled once and her artsiocratic nose, hair (dog biscuit 
fashion), freckled face, and sour sneer made me boil J d like some 
day to see her get a little of her own medicine The class should have 
presented her with a shrivelled, dried lemon for a token ® 

These remarks speak for themselves They seem clearly to under 
score both the genuineness of student concern for the character of their 
teachers and the tremendous responsibility implied m the attempt to 
secure teachers who measure up to their exacting standards Prospective 
teachers and school administrators ignore such evidences as these at 
great peril to the entire educauonal effort, and interested lay citizens 
are equally challenged 


T/ie Teacher^ s Obligations to Himself 

A great deal of emphasis is being placed these days on the matter 
of mental hygiene The developments xn psychofogy and psychiatry, 
the increasing recognition of the impact of social and cultural condi 
tions on mental as well as physical health, and the growing awareness 
in all fields of endeavor that economic efficiency or general productive 
ness IS conditioned by the presence or absence of emotional stability, 
all of these have contributed to the realization that one’s effectiveness 
^Hart op cii pp 160 174 218 238 
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m any role is m large part a matter of what might be called the 
health of one’s personality It is no exaggeration to state that for no 
occupation is this more true than for teaching We have seen already 
the high degree to which students, parents, and teachers themselves 
pay attention to the personality components in teachers No assessment 
or evaluation of teaching is possible without reference to those factors 
The personality of the teacher in action is conditioned by influences 
outside his control Considerable attention has been given in recent 
years to the analysis of those environmental and cultural forces which 
can and do affect the teacher s emotional stability or his mental health 
Much could be reported here regarding the extent to svhich such 
factors as overcrowded classes, inadequate salaries, inhibitions on Intel 
lectual freedom, instances of thoughtless or stupid administrative 
practices, and countless others have mitigated against the fullest devel 
opment and expression of a teachers personality No community can 
hope to obtain educational services of a high caliber if it refuses to 
face squarely its responsibilities tn this vital area 
There arc, sadly, those whom no amount of improved conditions 
or sympathetic policy will redeem, those who are simply misplaced 
as teachers in schools or colleges The solution of this problem is to be 
found only m improved guidance techniques and services m collegiate 
institutions in more effective procedures of teacher selection by school 
officials, and fundamentally in the elimination of the teacher shortage 
by enhancing the appeal of the profession Fortunately the picture is 
more bright than dark If the figures reported by Hart be true, if in 
other words students are finding three teachers with acceptable per 
sonalities to every one without, there is some ground for sclf-commcn 
dation But not for complacency"* The retention and expansion of t’nis75 
percent figure depends in large measure upon the teachers themselves 
As teachers, they have obligations to themselves \\hich must be rccog 
nixed, which cannot be shirked, else they suffer as individuals and 
education in general is weakened Perhaps there arc three ‘ R’s, three 
fundamentals in the teacher’s program of caring for himself as a profes 
sional person relaxation, recreation, and research Each of these i$ 
complementary in a sense to the others and contributes immeasurably 
to the enhancement of personality and to cfTectivcncss as a teacher. 
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Let US consider them here as cssenhal obligations which every teacher 
ow es to himself 

No one can teach ^ery effecUvely for very long who is unable to 
relax Teaching is a contmuaUy intense occupation, and the normal 
leaching schedule at any level affords little opportunity for the release 
of tensions One is either continually before a group— and responsible 
for It— or he is on cal/ as advisor, sponsor, or confidant The grading 
of papers, preparation of lessons, meetings with parents and faculty arc 
essentia! features of any teacher’s day and he is forced to adjust to a 
most strenuous regimen At the same time he is expected, and rightly 
so, to be pleasant, tolerant, flexible, and energetic Relaxation some 
how, sometime js the heynote here. Handbooks for teachers often con 
(Sift rcfggwfrons on "haw to rc/ax,” from prescnptions on how to snatch 
cat naps to suggested schedules for the use of free time The important 
thing IS that the teacher deliberately and conscientiously make the 
provision It is cas} to shrug this aside and rationalize its unimpor 
tance It is also dangerous 

Recreation is relaxation too, but we might distinguish between the 
two by considering recreation as relaxation «;th a tangible result 
It would be ridiculous to enter into a discussion of the countless rectea 
iional avenues which one might profitably choose We can note the 
root meaning of the term — re-creaiion—and for our purposes place the 
emphasis on the element of creating something For anyone, but 
especially for the teacher, the joy, the ^intual satisfaction, and the 
rejuvenation of depleted energies which can be had from the act of 
creating something is indescribably but strikingly significant The 
“creation’ may be a rendition of Chopm, a piece of upholstery, a flower 
arrangement, or a novel, it might be a Virginia Reel, a barbecue pit, 
a needlepoint sampler, or a piece of scuJpture-but it is something 
new, and the teacher can say, 'I made that' Consider, in passing, the 
added color, depth, and vigor which experiences of this kind will 
contribute to one’s teaching But consider pnmaniy the balance and 

emotional rounding out which recreation” can promote Indeed, one 

can hardly conceive of the truly cSecUve teacher without assuming 
this to be a part of his essence 
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Research is the third of the requirements here postulated as basic 
elements in the teacher’s obligations to himself Much could be said 
concerning the teacher’s responsibility for keepmg up m his field, 
whether college chemistry or kindergarten procedures This, agam, 
IS of the nature of the obligations which a teacher as teacher owes 
to his community, teaching to be genuinely fruitful requires this 
Our concern here is for research more broadly conceived One die 
tionary defines research as “continued and diligent investigation”, to 
be a complete person, the teacher must cultivate the habit of continued 
and diligent mvestigation in a wide variety of areas, not necessarily 
strictly related to his particular area of emphasis The teacher owes it 
to himself to give some attention to his esthetic side, to the busmess of 
keeping informed about the course of world affairs, to staying abreast 
of de\elopments m the sciences, to broadening his perspectives gen 
craUy 

Not long ago a professor of social anthropology was asked by a 
group of teachers to devise a personal rating scale by means of which 
the teachers could check their personal educational growth Included 
m this imentory of personal activities were several questions dealing 
with conscious planned efforts to increase one’s understanding of his 
culture and the world, affirmauve answers to which were felt to be 
indications of personal growth Among the questions appeared the 
follow ing 

2 Do I subscribe to (or have access to) and regularly read at least the 
following 

a. Some reliable news medium such as Time or the Sunday Ne%v 
Ycfk Tf.vtej? 

b Some ‘quality magazine dealing with current thought and 
opinion such as Harpers, The Atlantic Monthly, The American 
Scholar? 

C. Some magazine demoted at least in part to book rcsics^'s and 
literary criUctsm such as the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the Nc%\ York Herald Tribune Boo\ Renew? 

d A first rate professional journal? 

t®In3 C Brown “Twenty Questions a Penoiul Rating Scale," Peabody Journal of 
'Eiucaiion %ol 28 (September 1950), pp 89 91 
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3 Do r during the >ear (apart from school assignments) read at least 
tuo dozen senous booXs m the fields of biography, history, current 
affairs, social problems, or literature {including a fair number of 
classics read or reread)? 

4 . Do I make some seiious effort to tnetcase my ujidersianding and 
appreciation of art, literature, and music through the use of pic- 
tures, lectures, concerts, records, plays, books, and selective radio 
listening^ 

6 Do I have some consistent plan for professional reading and for 
professional growth and development? 

19 Am I continuously enlarging the horizon of my knowledge, interest, 
and concern so as to become in the best sense of the word a citizen 
of rhe world ^ 

20 Am I honestly trying to develop what Overstreet calls The Mature 
Mind ' so that I may grow up before I grow old’ 


Here IS an ambitious proposal Yet the teacher who would be a real 
person and who would convey to all around him, including his stu 
dents, that he is well rounded, happy, balanced, and adjusted must 
take steps to meet the demands implicit in such questions as these 
Throughout this discussion of the three ‘ R’s” of the teacher’s duty to 
himself, It IS clear that what he owes to himself is at many, perhaps 
all, points indistinguishable from his obligation to his profession and to 
society What we are trying to convey here is some sense of the urgent 
need for the tencher to recognize and accept these concomitant obliga 
tions It IS the teacher for ivhom these areas arc vital and demanding 
who avoids getting into the rut of mechanical, repetitive, hence unpro 
ductive teaching And it is this type teacher, too, who demonstrates 
by the humanity and breadth of his intciests and activities what ir is 
to live a full life in the best sense As the teacher conscientiously con 
bimself wvtb hvi own all round growth, he unavoidably enhances 
his effectiveness and his significance m education Teaching, when 
approached m the context of this collection of attitudes, becomes a 
profession second to none in the pleasures, stimulations, and satisfac- 
tions It can provide 


Ibtd Used by pefinission 
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Again the evidence clearly speaks for itself And the challenge that 
IS implicit in these reports and in the responses of students and parents 
IS equally distinct and vital It is a challenge which must be met and 
taken up, as Lajcock points out, by society itself It is also a call to 
teachers in service, to candidates for the teaching profession, to schools 
of teacher education, and to colleges of liberal arts This challenge is 
aptly, and beautifully, summed up by Robert Ulich when he notes that 
the unnersal educational problem is “how to find the teacher who com 
bines impressive technical skill wnth the humanistic quality and 
methodical art of a good teacher.” Surely, this “humanistic quality” 
and the “methodical art,” and perhaps the “technical skill” as well, 
are matters integrally bound up with the personality of the teacher 
The central theme of this chapter and its critical purport for our times 
seem handsomely to be presented as Uhch continues ** 

■\Vhate%cr the special field of a teacher may be, whether mathematics, 
English, a science, a craft, or a foreign language, one condition should 
be fulfilled, which for a mass profession may be almost too high an 
ideal Though the teacher canuot be a “creau\e” matbemaucian, saen 
tist, linguist, or artist m the stnet sense of the word>— how many of our 
umsersity professors are’ — he should ha\e acquired a sense of the crea 
twe process Of what use is a man who talks about horsemanship, and 
has nc\cr been on a horse’ But thousands of teachers talL about science 
and base neser projected thcrmclses into the exciting situation of a 
great discos cry, others speak about art and seem neser to have felt the 
mtcnsit) of expcnencc out of which a work of ait arises, if only with the 
effect that they might have discovered the difference between the mind 
that creates and the mmd that explains 

Today we have become modest with regard to the influence of the 
school and the teacher upon society We know that education is much 
more the determined than the dctemiining factor in human culture- 
However, to a degree, it is both For civilization is not a dead mass of 
material which can be moved like furniture from the house of the de^ 
ceased into the house of the heirs \\Tiile passing from one generation 
to another, avilizauon changes its character according to the spirit of 
those who transmit — for transmisMon of values is not just a process of 

I* Robert Ulich, “Oo the Education of Teacher*/* Herrard 'Edueaiianal Reneu' Vrf. 

XX (Spring 19>0), pp 75 76 U*ed by pemmiioa- 
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handing down , it is at the same time reinterpretation, it involves 
choice and selection, it is continual renascence or it is nothing but a 
show and a burden Thus the teacher, who is the transmitter, must also 
be the interpreter, the selecUve agent, the reviver and regenerator, other 
wise he is not a blessing, but a curse to the younger generation If he 
looks at the drama of civilization with lifeless eyes, if he does not feel 
as one of the actors in this percnmal drama, how can his pupils learn 
from him more than dead knowledge^ 

Let us never forget this when we speak of the role of the teacher m 
the culture of nations Either he is one of its most active participants, 
or he is one of its destroyers 


This chapter opened and closed with a fundamental conviction! 
that teacher personality is the most important single factor condition 
mg the quality of a learning^ siiuaiion The chapter has, jn a sens^ 
been simply an attempt to prove the point The somewhat detailed 
examination of attitudes—of teachers, parents, and students — regarding 
teacher personality is intended to underscore something that may seem 
obvious but IS nonetheless supremely vital Students, in particular, 
svhen they cire such matters as grooming or voice, fairness, humor, 
or unselfishness are asking that those ivho choose to become teachers 
never forget these nonacademic essentials to successful teaching They 
arc asking, too, that the teacher care for himself in such a uay as to 
be and remain a real person, not a rcprcsenfation of a stereotype Jr 
should be noted that this discussion has not been designed uith de 
emphasis of subject matter competence as a corolbry theme All the 
personality in the world cannot compensate for inadequate academic 
preparation, a number of the witnesses in the chapter testify to this 
The effective teacher is a combinauon ot both 


QUESTIONS FOn STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QCIESTIOH Drsiv Up 3 Iist of ihosc BspKts Ot ckmcMs o£ huiMC pci 
scnclity which you consider essential to successtul teachms Hon Mould 
50U rate ihese in the order o( tbeit rdamc importance? What ate Jour 
reasons for this particular order^ 
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Again the evidence clearly speaks for itself And the challenge that 
IS implicit in these reports and in the responses of students and parents 
IS equally distinct and vital It is a challenge which must be met and 
taken up, as Laycock points out, by society itself It is also a call to 
teachers in service, to candidates for the teaching profession, to schools 
of teacher education, and to colleges of liberal arts This challenge is 
aptly, and beautifully, summed up by Robert Ulich when he notes that 
the universal educational problem is “how to find the teacher who com- 
bines impressive technical skill with the humanistic quality and 
methodical art of a good teacher.” Surely, this “humanistic quality” 
and the “methodical art,” and perhaps the “technical skill” as well, 
are matters integrally bound up with the personality of the teacher. 
The central theme of this chapter and its critical purport for our times 
seem handsomely to be presented as Uhch continues 

Whatever the special field of a teacher may be, whether mathematics, 
English, a science, a craft, or a foreign language, one condition should 
be fulfilled, which for a mass profession may be almost too high an 
ideal Though the teacher cannot be a “creative” mathemaucian, scien 
tist, linguist, or artist m the strict sense of the word — how many of our 
university professors arc? — he should have acquired a sense of the crea 
tive process Of what use is a man who talks about horsemanship, and 
has never been on a horse? But thousands of teachers talk about science 
and have never projected themselves into the exciting situation of a 
great discovery, others speak about art and seem never to ha\c felt the 
intensity of experience out of which a work of art arises, if only with the 
effect that they might ha%c discovered the difference bettveen the mind 
that creates and the mind that explains 

Today wc hate become modest with regard to the influence of the 
school and the teacher upon society Wc know that education is much 
more the determined than the determining factor in human culture 
However, to a degree, it is both For civilization is not a dead mass of 
material which can be moved like furniture from the house of the de- 
ceased into the house of the heirs ^Vhlle passing from one generation 
to another, civilization changes its character according to the spirit of 
those who transmit — for transmission of values is not just a process of 

t* Robert Ulich, ‘XJn the Educatioa of Teacberi,” Harvard Educational Renew, Vol 
XX (Spnng 1950), pp 75 76 Used by permission 
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handing don n”, it is at the same nme re intetprelation, it imolves 
choice and selection, it is continual renascence or it is nothing but a 
shoie and a burden Thus the teacher, ivho is the transmitter, must also 
be the interpreter, the sefeeme agent, the reviver and regenerator, other 
Wise he js not a blessing, bur a curse to the younger generation If fie 
Jooks ar the drama of civilization mth lifeless eyes, if he does not feel 
as one of the actors in this perennial drama how can his pupils learn 
from him more than dead Xnoivledge? 

Let us never forget this when we speak of the role of the teacAer m 
the culture of nations Either he is one of its most active participants, 
or he IS one of its destroyers 


This chapter opened and closed with a fundamental conviction* 
that teacher personality is the most important single factor condition 
ing the quality of a learning situation The chapter has, m a sense, 
been simply an attempt to prove the point The somewhat detailed 
examination of attitudes — of teachers, parents, and students — regarding 
teacher personality is intended to underscore something that may seem 
obvious but is nonetheless supremely vital Students, in particular, 
when they cite such matters as grooming or voice, fairness, humor, 
or unselfishness are asking that those who choose to become teachers 
never forget these nonacademic essentials to successful teaching They 
are asking, too, that the teacher care for himself m such a way as to 
be and remain a real person, not a representation of a stereotype ft 
should be noted that this discussion has not been designed with de 
emphasis of subject matter competence as a corollary theme All the 
personality m the world cannot compensate for inadequate academic 
preparation, a number of the witnesses m the chapter testify to this 
The effective teacher is a com'bjnabon ot hoth 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION Draw up a list ol those aspects or dMIituB of human per 
sonahty which you consider essenua] to successful teaching Hosv would 
you rate these m the order of then tehinve importancef What ate your 
reasons for this particvlar order? 
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1 Is It true that Americans generally accord teachers hide respect, that 
some are openly contemptuous of teachers as a group^ Has this always 
been more or less the case m America^ Is it so in other cultures? How 
do you account for this? 

2 Is It true that the social prestige or status of teachers increases as the 
school * ladder ’ is ascended, is the college professor generally held in 
higher regard than the first grade teacher? Why? Which job is more 
important? 

3 As a taxpayer or parent, or more likely both, you will be called upon 
to pass judgment on the cffectiicncss of the teaching in your community 
What criteria mil you employ in making such a judgment? What does 
this suggest about the degree to which personality characteristics of 
teachers contribute to effectiie teaching? Illustrate your conclusions 

4 Compare the job of teaching with medicine, engineering, the ministry, 
business management, and acting What elements of temperament cs- 
scntial to teaching cither arc not crucial to the others or arc for them 
relatuely unimportant? 

5 How do you react to the items from Professor Brown's personal rating 
scale which appear on pages 334 and 335? Do you approse of all these 
measures? Would you insist on some others? 

6 As one who is considering education as a possible career, where do you 
stand m relation to your own conception of the personality character 
istics essential to teaching? Does such self analysis suggest any courses 
of action for the future? 
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CHAPTER 


Teacher Preparation 
and Placement 


The Development of Teacher Education 
in the United States 

The professional preparation of teachers is a relatively late develop- 
ment in the history of Western culture With rare exceptions, it is not 
until the nineteenth century that there appears a genuine and ivide 
spread concern as to the professional qualifications and background of 
teachers While one finds much in the statements of a Plato, a Qum 
tihan, a Locke, or a Rousseau about the conduct of education, one does 
not find these worthies paying extensive attention to the qualities 
and capacities of the teachers themselves While one must acknowledge 
the vast debt owed to the medieval church for its educational endeavors, 
there is little in that history to demonstrate either a concern for or a 
contnbtrcron to rfic improrenicnc of tcaciung itscif Z?own into oorown 
time It has been generally assumed that good teaching stemmed 
entirely from knowledge of a subject, that he who really had command 
of his field could not but be an effective and efficient teacher Only 
recently has it been held that a teacher’s preparation must involve 
certain fundamental elements bejond the business of subject matter 
competence and that the qualificauons for teaching must take these 
into account 

Teacher education as an organized, officially recognized, and publicly 

342 
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supported enterprise began m the Uiwed States m the kte 1830's 
Significantly this beginning coinaded with the great upsurge m gen 
eral concern over the pro\ision of universal education; the assumption 
by society of the responsibility for providing mass education necessarily 
earned tvith n a concomitant responsibility for ensuring the quality 
and ability of those to tvhom the charge tvas entrusted — the teachers 
With the establishment of the first state normal school at Lexington, 
Afassachusetts, in 1839, the Amencaa people began to demand chat 
the teachers of their children meet professional standards and obtain 
professional training 

There tverc precedents for licensing teachers Academic degrees from 
the medieial universities were considered, customarily, as licenses to 
teach at the unnerstty level The early American colonists brought 
from the Old World traditions of examining prospective teachers as 
their moral character, religious orthodoxy, and political stability in 
addition to their knowledge of Latin or Greek or Christian theology. 
The Jaws of colonial South Carolina in 1712 included the stipulation ^ 

That the person to be master of the said school [m Charleston] shall 
be of the religion of the Church of England, and confotm to the same, 
and shall be capable to teach the learned languages, chat is to say, Laun 
and Greek longues, and so catechise and instruct the youth la the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, as professed in the Church of England 

And in 1760, persons desirous of teaching in the colony of New Jersey 
were required to meet the following qualifications ^ 

New York, November 5 On the 2Ist instant. His Excellency Thomas 
Boone, Esq , Governor of New Jersey, issued a proclamation setting 
forth that whereas the Edocation of Youth is a Matter of great Con 
sequence, and ought not to be trusted but to Persons of good Character, 
and loyal Principles, and professed Frotestaiws, diertrATnf he requires 
all Magistrates to inform themselves sufficiently of the Character of the 
School Masters m the Province, to administer the Oaths to them, and 
give them, under the Hands of two, a Certificate of Approbation, by 
which they may obtain a License, and foihidding all Persons, after the 

1 Quoted m Edgar W Ka.ght and Chfton i. Hd/ 

History (New York Appleton Century Crofts 1951) p 29 

2 Il>td pp 35 36 
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31st of December, to execute the OflSec of a Schoolmaster without such 

License first obtain’d 

Teacher certification was also a major phase of the increased assump- 
tion of educational responsibility by the state The state, urged to use 
Its tax resources ever more extensively to promote public education, 
was rapidly forced to insist that certain standards be met as a condition 
of financial support Certainly not the least of these standards were 
concerned with the caliber of the teachers themselves From the incep 
tion of broad scale public responsibility for the provision of education 
there emerged a feeling of responsibility, too, for the professional as 
well as the moral-ethical qualifications of teachers 

Today all states have written into law specific sets of requirements 
which must be met by those desirous of teaching in the public schools 
Obviously these requirements arc vastly different from what they 
were in 1850 or 1890 or even in 1920 The course of the changes that 
have taken place is illustrative both of the impact of cultural forces 
upon the conduct of education, through the operation of a culturally 
conditioned educational philosophy, and of the apparent contemporary 
trend in the nature of the requirements In the pre Civil War period 
new state requirements differed little from those which had previously 
been locally or privately administered, the emphasis continued to rest 
largely on morality, Christian piety, and knowledge of the basic sub 
jects As the scope of the public education system was broadened, the 
areas of subject matter competence multiplied A candidate for teach- 
ing m 1890 would, or could, have been held for his knowledge in a 
much wider variety of areas than his predecessors of the 1850 s The 
turn of the century period, under the impact of the newly burgeoning 
science of psychology and its translations for education by such men 
as Herbart, de Garmo, Hall, and Deucy, saw a decided shift in the 
emphasis contained in American teacher education requirements The 
shift uas doubtless due also to the increasingly technological flavor 
and spirit of American life Rather suddenly, certification began to 
stress stud) in such fields as pedagogy, history of education, cduca 
tional psychology, educational measurement, and principles of child 
groulh, areas unheard of in teacher education just a few decades 
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before This development, through the first quarter of the twentieth 
centur) was earned to an eitent vvh.ch for many seemed to forebode 
an undesjrabJe imbalance m readier education curricula The multi 
pbeanon of technical as opposed to subject matter requirements either 
tn addition to or at the expense of the latter, became an acute source 
of concern Afanj tverc fed to the conclusion that teacher education 
ivas in danger of becoming, if indeed it had not already become, a 
program predominantly methodological, with little or no concern for 
the ideas and tnformation which were to be taught That this con 
traversy is by no means at rest, current lay and professional literature 
dearly demonstrates The contemporary tendency seems rather mark 
cdly to be one of trying to arrive at a healthy and functional balance 
in the preparation of teachers as between subject matter knowledge 
and pedagogical competence There is evident increasing support for 
the thesis that a well qualified teacher requires both knowledge of 
subject and understanding of the various facets of the teaching learning 
process 

Conant speaks of the “academic civil war ' which has continued for 
several decades to plague college and university faculties He is refer 
ring to the deep seated and ofttimes highly emotional disagreement 
which obtains between the professors in the traditional disciplines— 
languages, history, literature, science, and the like — and the members 
of schools or departments of education In times past each group has 
insisted that it alone held the true keys to sound teaching, each has 
argued vehemently that most, jf not all, the ills of modern education 
are the direct result of an overemphasis on the other’s special concern 
The academician, the subjea matter sjjccialist, accused the professional 
educator of producing or encouraging an intellectual shallowness a 
lack of mental discipline, and sometimes a moral vacuum by his (the 
educator’s) stress on methodology and psychology The educator, on 
the other hand, found the subject matter specialist unaware of, at least 
unable to adjust to, the individual differences present in his «udencs 
The educator saw the academician as unable to adjust to the deman s 
of a changing cuhure-an inability, the educator maintains, at least 
partially attributable to an inadequate background of training or ex- 
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perience in the science and method, the philosophy and psychology of 
education 

Admitting that there is more than a shred of evidence to support 
both positions, we can ne\ertheless point hopefully to newly emerging 
patterns of teacher education as evidence that a resolution of this debate 
is in process Both the legal requirements currently being enacted and 
the programs of teacher education being developed by colleges and 
universities testify to the growing acceptance of the academic and 
the pedagogical as integral and interdependent parts of the process 
Throughout the country there is a growing demand that teachers be 
“generally educated,” that teachers, especially in the elementary and 
secondary schools, come to their )obs with breadth of contact and 
experience rather than simply as narrowly trained experts in some 
field which is all too easily isolated from living relevance to human 
experience The current tendencies in teacher education seem clearly 
to reflect demands that teachers know more and still more about 
children and youth, their needs, interests, desires, and capacities, and 
about the ways and means of teaching them most effectively There 
IS no doubt that many states are pointing a trend when m their re 
quirements they specify that a teacher shall take more work in the 
field of his major interest than has been required heretofore 
This does not mean that the truce for which Conant calls has been 
signed by all parties nor to suggest that all problems have been solved 
There arc still many practices and policies in the teacher education 
process which cry out for basic reform if not outright elimination 
There are still too few opportunities for one to learn his subject matter 
at the college level from one who is sympathetic to and familiar with 
the pedagogical problems of elementary and secondary schools There 
arc still too many programs of teacher education nhich prepare the 
candidate as if he were to retire from all social contact and community 
responsibility immediately upon stepping into his first classroom Such 
programs fail to conceive of the school as fundamentally a social 
institution and of the teacher as basically a community agent Never- 
theless, a conjunction of the pedagogic and the academic seems to be 
docloping, a healthier and more genuinely functional relationship 
than we ha\c yet known 
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Certification for Public School Teaching 

The Nauonal Putnre. There arc mane different credentials issued 
for a wide variety of positions in education These include, m addition 
to straight leaching credentials, certificates m school administration 
in counseling, in health and nursing, and a number of other areas 
We shall confine ourselves here to the provisions and requirements 
for elementary and secondanr teaching cretfentials These are the most 
common and the most basic in the sense of constituting (normally) 
the first steps toward various more specialized credentials and posi 
tions 

Two facti should be borne in mind as rhzs survey is presented In 
the first place, there are no o0icial mxttoml standards ^vhatever, the 
recjuirements for teacher certiBcacion are held to be exclusively the 
concern of the several states individually This is not the place to con 
sider the appropriateness or advisability of such nationally established 
and enforced standards Many see grave weaknesses m the present 
heterogeneous character of certification requirements «hiie others see 
in nationally imposed regulations stnous threats to local and state 
educational independence Second, it should be remembered that the 
requirements established m a state by lau arc actually administered 
by tbe teacher education institutions themselves colleges, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools These schools arc free to add to the 
state's requirements as they see fit in the attempt to burld a better 
program of teacher education Where a state, for example, legally re 
quires three semester hours of directed teaching, the state university 
or some private institution may require six semester hours, and a 
student wishing to qualify through that institution for the credential 
may have to go far beyond" the legaf requirements State requrremennr 
were originally intended to serve as minimum criteria for teaching, 
above and beyond which many schools would feel impelled to mo\e 
Occasionally, however, the legal requirements become overly extensile 
When this happens, the state requirements tend to pre-empt so much 
of a student’s school time as to become maximum prescriptions, limits 
beyond or outside of which it is impossible to go It should be re 
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mcmbered that the requirements set by a state and those maintained 
by a college or university are not necessarily identical 

We have reproduced several tables (sec pages 352 to 357) which sum 
marize the national scene with r^ard to teacher certification® As o£ 
the year 1955, for the lowest regular elementary leaching credential, 
collegiate graduation or the baccalaureate degree was required m 
twenty nmc states Nineteen states granted elementary teaching 
credentials to persons with less than a full college course Two states 
required three years of college work, twelve required two years, four 
required one jear, and one state allowed less than one jear of college 
study The requirement of professional education courses for the 
elementary credential varied from none to sixty semester hours and 
the amount of practice or directed teaching from none to twelve 
semester hours 

Requirements for secondary school teaching credentials show even 
greater vanabilit) Most states, forty two in 1935, stipulate a four j ear 
course and a bachelors degree as the basic prerequisite to a high 
'chool teaching credential Three states and the District of Columbia 
require postbaccalaureate study while three specify less than a full 
college course. But the similarity m requirements goes no further 
Nine hours of professional education arc required m one state, while 
twenty four hours arc specified for five, with half the slates requiring 
eighteen to twenty semester hours The number of semester hours of 
directed teaching required for a high school certificate vanes from 
none in two states to ten in two states, a six hour requirement is the 
most popular 

It IS still less possible to generalize as to the requirements in the 
<cveral subject matter fields In several states the completion of a 
collegiate major in a field or a specific subject satisfies the requirement 
Others specify the number of units or semester hours which must be 
taken m the field of the major or minor subject Iowa requires fifteen 
units of work in a given area to qualify to teach in that area at the 
high-school level Ohio has requirements varying from forty five units 

3See W Earl Armstrong and T M Stinncn. A Mantial on Cert fea: on TUiiucrt 
menu fvr School Perionnel m the Vmed SUaet J955 EA non (Washington D C. 
National Education Assocution 1955) 
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down to Hfteen units, depending on the subject Many states issue 
blanket credentials, allowing the holders to teach in any field in 
which the) ha\e had a specified number of units of college work 
In a number of states, peculiar or unique requirements must be met 
Such requirements can usually be fulfilled only m the colleges of the 
particular state, thus inhibiting the transfer of persons trained in other 
states In each of six states, requirements of course work in the gov- 
ernment or constitution, the history, and/or the school law of the 
state arc specified Certain states require of their teachers course work 
m such fields as conservation of natural resources, health education, 
or narcotics and alcohol education 
Sample Certification ^Requirements The folloivjng outlines of 
certification requirements are reproduced from Robert C Woelher 
and M Aurilla Wood, Rerjuiremeats for Ceru^caUon of Teachers 
Counselors, and Admimstrasors for Elementary Schools Secondary 
Schools Junior CoJJeges, 2hi Ed, 19561957, (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956) 

ARKANSAS 

General requitemtnu (after November 1, 1955) • 

All certificates and permits issued in Arkansas require the following gen 
era] education, with the provision of an allowable variation of not more 
than 6 semester hours from one specific requirement and not more than a 
total of 9 semester hours 

Humanities (including literature and some other aesthetic fields) 6 
Communications 

Social Sciences (including history) 

Mathematics 

Health and Physical Education 

Elementary School 


I 60 hour Elementary School Permit 

A Minimum of 60 semester hours from an approved college 
B General requirements as noted above 

C SpccijliJcd rcqwrmtmts (may count on genera! requirements, 
•A menmun, of 3 .™=«er ta- .. rath of lie'3. 

peopnate examination 
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Table 17 I. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING CERTIFICATES 
BY STATES 

Recommen- Gen 

dalton eral 



U S 

Oath 
oj alle- 

Must 

from 

college 

Mim 

mum 

Fee re- 

health 

certif- 

Chest 

Special 


Citi- 

giance 

secure 

or era- 

age 

quired 

icate 

X ray 

course 


zen- 

or 

employ- 

pfoyiisg 

re- 

for cer- 

re- 

re- 

re- 

State 

ship 

loyalty 

ment 

officer 

quired 

tificate 

quired 

quired 


Ala 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

17 

$2 00 

No 

Yes 

No 

Alaska 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

18 

2 50 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Ariz 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

18 

4 00 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Ark 

No 

No 

No 

No 

18 

200 

No 

No 

No 

Cahf 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

18 

4 00 

Yes 

Yes 

Ycsl 

Colo 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

4 00 5 00 

No 

No 

No 

Conn 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

18 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Del 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

20 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

DC 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

None 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Fla 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

20 

8 00 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ga 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

1 002 

No 

No 

No 

Hawau 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Idaho 

Yes3 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

5 00 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

111 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

19 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes4 

Ind 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

None 

1 00 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Iowa 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

2 00 5 002 

No 

No 

Ye$« 

Kans 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

None 

3 00 

No 

No 

No 

Ky 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

4 00 

No 

No 

No 

La 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

None 

None 

No 

No 

No 

Marne 

No 

No 

Yes7 

Yes 

17 

None 

No 

No 

No 

Md 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

None 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Mass 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

None 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Mjch 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

None 

No 

No 

No 

Minn 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

None 

I 00 

Yes 

No 

No 

Miss 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Mo 

No 

No 

No 

No 

None 

None 

Yes 

No 

No 

Mont 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

18 

2 00® 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Neb 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

None 

2 00 

Yes 

Yes 

YesW 

Nev 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

18 

100 10 00 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

NH 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None 

None 

No 

No 

No 

NI 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

5 00 

Yes 

Vo 

No 

NVi 

Yes 

No 

No 

Vo 

18 

1 00 

No 

No 

No 

NY 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

3 00 

No 

No 

No 

NC 

No 

No 

Ycs» 

No 

18 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

ND 

Ycs3 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

2 00 5 00 

No 

Vo 

No 

Ohio 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

None 

100 

No 

No 

No 

Okla 

Yes3 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

20 

1 00” 

Yes 

No 

Yes” 

Ore 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

18 

2 00 

No 

Yes 

Yes” 

Penn 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

None 

Yes 

No 

Yes” 

PR 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

18 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

R.I 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

19 

None 

Yes 

No 

Yes” 
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Table 17.1. REQUlRatENTS FOR TEACHING 

STATES (CtwHat/rd) 


CERT7F2CATES 


State 

SC. 

SD 

Tcnn 

Tm 

Vuh 

Vt 

Va 

Wash 

W.Va 

Wj5 

Wyo 


V 

Oath 

of alle- Must 

SUcomrnen 

datsoa 

from \{s„t. 
college mum 

Fee re 

Citi 

gianct 

teettre 

or en 

age 

qtured 

zen 

or 

employ. 

tdoysng 

ff 


shtp 

loyalty 

merit 

officer 

qaireJ 

uficate 

Ves 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

None 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

2 00 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

2 00 

Ves 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

18 

200 3 00 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

None 

No 

Yes 

Vesl® 

Yes 

19 

None 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

18 

None 

Ye$» 

Yes 

No 19 

Yes 

18 

100 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

18 

100 

No 

No 

No 

Yes None 

200 

Yes® 

No 

No 

No None 

200 


Gen 

eral 

health 

ceruj Chest Special 
teate X ray course 
ft- re re 
gutred qtnred qmred 
Y« Y« >jo 

No No No 

No No No 

No No YfsiG 

No No YmIT' 

No No No 

No No No 

No Yw YesSO 

No No No 

No No YejSl 

No No Yes8S 


* Consatutwn of U S and Audio Visual Education required for renewal of refuJar 
certificates 

^ Required of out of sate applicants 
^ Must be niizens or have taken out first papers 
■* American History 
® Fee of $5 lac Uk cerfr/Kates 

® Pfinciptes of American Government or Amencan History 
^ Required on!) of out of state, initial applicants 

® Out of state applicants are charged a fee of $3 for tmtstigiTag credenaals 
® Fee of $2 charged for regular certificates and $1 for each year of validity 
Health Education 

First certificate, no fee, other, $1 00 
12 Oklahoma History and School Laiv 
1® Oregon History and Oregon School Law 
1* History of the United States 

1® Rhode Island Education, may be completed withm 3 years of initial teaching in the 
state 

1® Texas Government 

llJJraJfb Eduration 

1® Required of nonresidents 

1® Employment required for out of state applicant 

2^* School Law, Washington History, and Government 

21 Cooperatives required of teachers of economics, soC»l studies and agriculture Con 
seevanon required of teachers of science and social studies 

22 United States and Wyoming ConsUtvtioo, may be satisfied bj credit course or pass 
ing an examination 

Source \V Earl Armstrong and T M Sunncft. y# Manual on Certificanon Require 
menu for School Personnel in the United States (Washington, D National Educaoon 
Association, 1955) Table VII 13 
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Table 172 MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR LOWEST REGULAR 
TEACHING CERTIFICATES BT STATES 


ClemenUry School High School 



Degree or 

Professional 

Directed 

Degree or 

Professional 

Directed 


number of 

ediiealion 

leaching 

number of 

education 

teaching 


semester 

required 

T qtured 

semester 

required, 

required, 


hours 

semester 

semester 

hours 

semester 

semester 

State 

required 

hours 

hours 

required 

hours 

hours 

Ala 

B 

30 

3 

B 

24 

3 

Alaska 

90 

16 

4 

B 

16 

4 

Ariz® 

B 

18 

6 

5 

18 

6 

Ark 

60 

12 

3 

60 

12 

3 

Calif 

B 

24 

8 

5 

22 

6 

Colo 

601 

20 

4 

B 

20 


CoOQ 

B 

AC 

6 

B 

18 

6 

Del 

B 

30 

6 

B 

18 

6 

D C. 

B 

40 

6 

5 

24 

6 

FU 

B 

20 

6 

B 

20 

6 

Ga 

B 

18 

6 

B 

18 

6 

Hawau 

B 

18 

C 

B 

18 

C 

Idaho 

B 

20 

6 

B 

20 

4 

III 

B 

16 

5 

B 

16 

5 

lod 

B 

60 

6 

B 

18 

5 

Iowa 

63 

22 

5 

B 

20 

5 

Kaiu 

60 

6 

0 

B 

18 

3 

Ky 

B 

28 

8 

B 

18 

8 

La 

B 

24 


B 

18 


Maific 

96 

AC 

AC 

B 

12 

None 

Md 

B 

32 

6 

B 

16 


Mas* 

B5 

— 


B 



— 

Micb 

30 

12 

3 

B 

20 

5 

Mina 

803 

18 

6 

B 

18 

4 

Miss 

605 

12 

0 

609 

9 

0 

Mo 

32 

5 

0 

B 

18 

5 

Mont 

64 

30 

10 

B 

16 

3 

Veb 

07 

0 

0 

B 

18 

3 

Nct 

62 

30 

A 

B 

18 

4 

V H 

B 

AC 

6 

B 

21 

6 

N I 

B 

30 

6 

B 

18 

6 

N M 

60 

16 

2 

B 

16 

4 

N Y 

B 

36 

12 

5 

18 

2 

N a 

B 

IS 

3 

B 

18 

3 

V D 

32< 

16 

3 

B 

16 

3 

Ohio 

B 

28 

6 

B 

17 

6 

Okla 

no 

12 

0 

no 

24 

0 

Ore 

B 

20 

4 

B 

12 

4 
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Tabic 17-2 ^NIMIAI REQU/RESIENTS FOR LOWEST RRCni ar 
TTACHiKG CERTTFfCATCS BV STATES (ConUm,.^)^ 


EUmentjyy SeAool 



Degree or 

Profestiontd 

Directed 


number of 

education 

teaching 


semester 

required. 

required 

State 

hours 

semester 

semester 

required 

hours 

hotmt 

Penn 

B 

30 

6 

P R. 

67 

30 

6 

R t 

B 

30 

6 

s c 

B 

22 

6 

S D. 

305 

5 

2 

Tenn 

B 

21 

1 

Tex 

B5 

21 

6 

Utah 

B 

30 

8 

Vt 

6 

30 

6 

Va 

B 

21 100 clock hours 

W’asli 

B« 

27 

10 

W Va 

61 

6 

0 

Wrt 

61 

2S 

8 

Wyo 

60 

20 

4 


High School 

Degree or Projessipoal Directed 
number of education teaching 
(emerter reQuired. retjuired 

hours semester semester 

required hours hours 

B 12 6 


18 100 clock hour* 
27 10 

20 5 


Legend B mean* bachelor's dejree of tpeulied prcparaixio, 5 (»» Dcgne column) 
mean* bachelor’s decree plu* s fifth >eaf of approprufe study, noi necessarily a master’s 
de;^er, AC means approved currseulum, C means a course 

* Minimum requirement for out of state applicants is 90 semester hours 

^ Until September I, I95tf, compleuon of bachelor’s degree or graduation from ap- 
proved normal school 

^ Minnesota has eight high school normal training departments which offer a one- 
year course, following high school graduation, quali^ing students to teach in unac- 
credited elementary schools 

* Requirement for teaching in rural schools, for (eachmg in graded schools, 61 semes- 
ter hours IS minimum requirement 

® Requirement for teaching in rural schools For town schools minimum requirement 
IS 60 semester hours 

® Provisional certificate only, five years required for standard certification Fifth year 
must be completed within five years after prowsiooal certificate ss issued 

^ Teachers for elementary grades in rural schools are required to be graduates of 
normal training high school course* For all other elementary teachers a minimum of 
15 semester hours is required 

S After December I, 2956, minimum reqwreweats will be completion of bachelor’s 
degree 

^ Effective September 1, 2955 
Source /iid. Table n, 2 
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Tabic 17-3 SPECIFIC MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY CERTIFICATES BASED ON DEGREES 


Elementary SeAool High School 


Degree 

or 

college 
years of 

Gen- 

era/ 

Di- 

Professional reeted 

Degree 

college 
years of 

Gen- 

eral 

Dt- 

Professtonal reeled 

preparH' 

educa- 

edtica 

teach 

prepara 

educa- 

educa- 

teach- 

State 

tion 

tion 

Uon 

ing 

Uon 

tion 

tion 

ing 

Ala 

B 

50 

30 

3 

B 

30 

24 

3 

Alaska 

B 

16 

— 

4 

B 

16 

— 

4 

Anz 

B 

— 

18 

6 

5 

— 

18 

6 

Ark 

B 

AS 

18 

5 

B 

48 

18 

5 

Cahf 

B 

— 

24 

8 

5 

40 

22 

6 

Colo 

B 


20 

4 

B 

— 

20 

4 

Conn 

B 

75 

30 

6 

B 

45 

18 

6 

Del 

B 

— 

30 

6 

B 

— 

18 

6 

D C 

B 


40 

6 

5 

30 

24 

6 

Fla 

B 

45 

20 

6 

B 

45 

20 

6 

Gi 

B 

40 

18 

6 

D 

40 

IS 

6 

Hawaii 

B 

_ 

18 

AC 

B 


18 

AC 

Idaho 

B 

42 

20 

6 

B 

— 

20 

4 

111 

6 

73 

16 

5 

B 

35 

16 

5 

Ifld 

B 

60 

.23 

6 

B* 

30 

18 

5 

Iowa 

6 


20 

5 

B 



20 

5 

Kaos 

B 

45 

24 

3 

B 

45 

18 

3 

Ky 

E 

69 

28 

8 

B 

45 

18 

8 

La 

B 

46 

24 

4 

B 

46 

18 

4 

Maine 

B 

AC 

AC 

AC 

B 

40 

18 

0 

Md 

B 

— 

32 

6 

D 



16 

3 

Mass^ 

B 

None 

None 

None 

B 

None 

None 

None 

Mich 

B 

— 

20 

5 

B 



20 

5 

Minn 

B 

— 

30 

6 

B 



18 

4 

Miss 

B 

48 

24 

6 

B 

48 

18 

6 

Mo 

B 

44 

18 

5 

B 

25 

18 

5 

Mont 

I 

40 

40 

12 

B 



16 

3 

Neb 


— 

18 

3 

R 



18 

3 

Nev 

R 

— 

18 

4 

B 



18 

4 

N H 

6 

— 

AC 

6 

E 



21 

6 

N I 

B 

30 

30 

6 

B 

_ 

18 

6 

N M 

B 

32 

12 

4 

B 

6 

10 

4 

N. Y. 

B 

60 

36 

12 

B 

18 

18 

2 
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Tabic 17-3 SPECIFIC MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY CERTIFICATES BASED ON DEGREES 
(Continued) 


Elenienrsry School 


High School 


B3 


Degree 

eoltege 
years of 
prepjra 
State tion 

N C D 

N D B 

Ohio B 

OkU 
Ore 
Penn B 

PR B 

R- I B 

SC B 

S D NC 
Tenn B 

Tex B 

Uuh B 

Vt B 

Va B 

Wash 

W Va B 

Wis 
Wyo 


Goi- 

eduett 

Uon 


60 

■40 


NC 


D, college Gen 
Professtonal reeled ieare of eral 

edttca teaeh prepare educa 


28 

12 

20 

30 

20 

30 


Professional reeled 
educa teach 


16 

17 


NC NC 


None 30 


24 too clock hrs 


g 100 clock hn 
1 10 


20 

28 

20 


27 


5 (,n Dcs,« “i-™* AC n.™. 

curs'. rfuc»o» » «!• 1"' « 

2 No specifications ot ge 

cicsiu PSP required foe .aud.rd eerttoe 

3 For provisional cerufi -u„jd for permanent cciuficate 

Wry * Mnsrer " ruqureed for .uudard eeruSce.e 

: For provisional ceftincaie 


Sou,,, M Table. VIII end IX 14 15 
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Table 173 SPECIFIC MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTART 
AND SECONDARY CERTIFICATES BASED ON DEGREES 


Elementary School Htgh School 


Degree 

or 

college 
yean of 

Gen 

eral 

D/ 

Profettional reefed 

Degree 

or 

college 
years of 

Gen 

era! 

Dt 

Professional rected 

prepara 

eduea 

eduea 

teach 

prepara 

educa 

eduea 

teach 

State 

*jon 

iion 

lion 

JMg 

tion 

lion 

Uon 

in^ 

Ala 

B 

50 

30 

3 

B 

30 

24 

3 

Alaska 

B 

16 

— 

4 

B 

16 

— 

4 

Ariz 

B 

— 

18 

6 

5 

— 

18 

6 

Ark 

B 

48 

18 

5 

B 

48 

18 

5 

Cahf 

B 

— 

24 

8 

5 

40 

22 

6 

Colo 

B 


20 

4 

B 

— 

20 

4 

Conn 

B 

75 

30 

6 

B 

45 

18 

6 

Dtl 

B 

— 

30 

6 

B 

~- 

18 

6 

D C 

B 

— 

40 

6 

5 

30 

24 

6 

Fla 

B 

45 

20 

6 

B 

45 

20 

6 

Ga 

B 

40 

18 

6 

B 

40 

18 

6 

Hawaii 

B 


18 

AC 

B 


18 

AC 

Idaho 

B 

42 

20 

6 

B 

— 

20 

4 

111 

B 

73 

16 

5 

B 

35 

16 

5 

Ind 

B 

60 

23 

6 

6* 

30 

18 

5 

Iowa 

B 


20 

5 

B 



20 

5 

Kans 

B 

45 

24 

3 

B 

45 

18 

3 

Ky 

6 

69 

28 

8 

B 

45 

18 

8 

La 

B 

46 

24 

4 

B 

46 

18 

4 

Maine 

B 

AC 

AC 

AC 

B 

40 

18 

0 

Md 

B 

— 

32 

6 

B 



16 

3 

Mass* 

H 

None 

None 

None 

B 

None 

None 

None 

Mich 

B 

— 

20 

5 

B 



20 

5 

Minn 

B 

— 

30 

6 

B 



18 

4 

Miss 

B 

48 

24 

6 

B 

48 

IS 

6 

Mo 

B 

44 

18 

5 

B 

25 

18 

5 

^lont 

*1 

4Tl 

40 

12 

IJ 



15 

3 

Neb 


— 

18 

3 

B 



18 

3 

Nev 

B 

— 

18 

4 

B 



18 

4 

N H 

B 

— 

AC 

6 

B 


21 

6 

N I 

B 

30 

30 

6 

B 



18 

6 

N M 

B 

32 

12 

4 

B 

6 

10 

4 

N Y 

B 

60 

36 

12 

B 

18 

18 

2 
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Tabic 17-3. SPECinC MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY CERTIFICATES EASED ON DEGREES 
(Continued) 


Elementary School 


D 


Degree 

college 
yeare of 
prepara- 
State tton 
N C B 
N D 
Ohio 
Okla 
Ore 
Penn 
P. R. 

R. 1 

S. C 
S. D 
Tenn 
Tex 
Uuh 
Vt 
Va 
Wash 
W Va 
Wis 
Wyo 


Gen- 

eral 


60 

^0 


Di 

Profesttonal reefed 
ediiea teach 

non i»g 

18 3 

16 3 

28 6 

12 0 


NC 


None 30 

36 24 lOOdoekhn 


college Gen l^‘ 

years of eral Profetsional reeled 
prepara educa- educa teach 


17 

12 

24 

12 


NC 


22 


36 


20 


— 28 


27 


20 


27 


18 100 clock hrt 
27 10 

20 5 

If) 5 

4 


20 


“ irr: rr ' 

credit are required F,vr vear* required for suodard ceroEcate 

3 For provisional certificate ^ fj^~rnuuent certificate 

^ Master's for standard certificate 

2 For provisional certificate Uve yea h 


S„,«t ;W,T.b)«VIII.»dIX,14 15 
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Tabic 174. MINIMUM SE.MESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS BY STATES 
FOR ENDORSEMENT OR AUTHORIZATION TO TEACH A 
HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC FIELD 




Foreign 

Mathe- 


Physical 

Biological General 

Social 

Slate 

English 

language 

matics 

Science 

science 

science 

science 

science 

Ala 

Alaska 

18 18 
Blanket certificate 

18 

for all 

18 

fields. 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

Anz 

15 

15 

15 

15 


— 

— 

15 

Ark 

Califl 

24 18 

Blanket certificate 

15 

for all 

24 

fields. 


_ 

18 

20 

Colo 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Conn^ 

30 

18 

18 

NR 

18 

IS 

21 

30 

Del 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

24 

D C 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

FU 

30 

18 

15 

32 

15 

15 

12 

30 

Ga 

30 

27 

20 

34 

— 

— 

— 

34 

Hawau 

36 

24 

14 

32 

32 

32 

32 

36 

Idaho 

15 

15 

15 

— 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1111 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Ind 

24 

18 


24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

lowai 

15 

15 

15 

I5< 


3 


15 

Kami 

Ky® 

24 

Major 

24 15 24< 

10 field for all subjecu 

244 

244 

24‘ 

24 

La 

24 

24 

18 

24« 

12 

12 

18 

24 

Mainel 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 


12 

Md 
htass 1 

24 18 

No requirements 

18 27 

established 

— 

18 


24 

M ch 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Minn 

15 

15 

15 

15’ 







15 

M4»i 

24 

18 

18 

24 

12 

12 

12 

24 

Mo 

248 

20 

15 

24 

15 

15 

15 

24 

Nebl 

Nst 

15 15 15 

Blanket certificate for all 

15 

fields 

15 

15 

15 

15 

N H 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

N I 

18 

18 

18 

30 

18 

18 

IS 

30 

N Ml 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

V. X 




Vh 

VL 


Vh 

VI 

N C 

30 

24 

21 

30 





24 

30 

N D 1 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

8 

15 

Ohio 

24 

20 

18 

45 

21 

15 

15 

45 

OUa 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16® 

16® 

16 

16*'’ 

O'cl 

28 

20 

12 

16 

12 

12 

16 

2*' 

Penn 

18 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

P. R.1 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

R. I 

15 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

15 

30 

s. a 

24 

24 

24 

30 

12 

12 

IS 

30” 

S. D 

24 

15 

15 

15 

I2t3 

1513 

15 

1519 

Tcnn 

30 

24 

18 

32S« 

32” 

32>4 

3214 

36” 
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Table 17-4. MINIMUM SEMESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS BY STATES 
FOR ENDORSEMENT OR AUTHORIZATION TO TEACH A 
HIGH-SCHOOL ACADEMIC FIELD (Contimied) 


State 

Uuh» 


Wash > 
W, Va 


foreign \tathr 

Engliih language maiict Science 

12 12i« 12 I2« 

rilanket certificate for all fidd* 

18 18 12 — 

Blanket certificate for all field* 

24 24 18 — 

15 15 15 - 

15 15 15 15 


Physical Biological General 
saence science saence 
12l« 1216 12 

1217 121T 18 


Social 

science 

1216 

2418 


, c bl.nk« tip. fot 

1 High school certificate is o£ btanKct i>pc 

fields not endorsed on certificate candidate for each endorsement 

3 ATZu'”T.r.r.«t hi™ th. « o. w..h . .. ..f. ttp 

w o. to — 3 »'■" ‘ 

hours , . ^^1 teaching fields i* completion of a major 

8 Endorsement reciuirement for hig Authorization to teach a given 

of 24 30 semester hours or a minor of I0^e««^ hours 

subject, not in a major field, grant^ ^ ebemistry, and physics, and 6 semester 

0 Includes 6 semester hours in each ot bioiogy. 

• w'.r.t'S" n“ptf.S 

oi 30 -“■» r- 3 

IT A given field IS n° .W history. 18 For history 

quirement. , . For social *tud.« v««iout history. 

18 Social studies inclu ® , j2, public speaking. I „ j,en rnimmum 

19Withatleast5inso ) , .,Ue i 

Scum 7>a,T.bUX,l« 
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Table 174 MINIMUM SEMESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS BY STATES 
FOR ENDORSEMENT OR AUTHORIZATION TO TEACH A 
HIGH SCHOOL ACADEMIC FIELD 




Foreign 

\Iatke 


Physical 

Biological General 

Social 

State 

English 

language 

mattes 

Science 

saence 

science 

science 

science 

Ala 

Al3$ka 

18 18 
Blanket certificate 

18 

for all 

18 

fields 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Anz 

15 

15 

15 

15 

— 

— 

— 

15 

Ark 

Califl 

24 18 

Blanket certificate 

15 

for all 

24 

fields 

— 

— 

18 

20 

Colo 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Conn^ 

30 

18 

18 

NR 

18 

18 

21 

30 

Del 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

18 

18 

24 

D C 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Fla 

30 

18 

15 

32 

15 

15 

12 

30 

Ga 

30 

27 

20 

34 

— 

— 

— 

34 

Hawau 

36 

24 

14 

32 

32 

32 

32 

36 

Idaho 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15 

15 

nil 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Ind 

24 

18 



24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

lowal 

15 

15 

15 

154 

— s 

_3 


15 

Kansl 

Ky5 

24 

Major 

24 15 24< 

m field for all subjects 

244 

244 

244 

24 

La 

24 

24 

18 

24« 

12 

12 

16 

24 

Mainei 

12 

12 

8 

12 

12 

12 

— 

12 

Md 
Mass 1 

24 18 

N'o requiremeots 

IS 27 

established 

— 

18 

— 

24 

Mch 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Minn 

15 

15 

15 

15» 





— 

15 

M s$l 

24 

18 

18 

24 

12 

12 

12 

24 

Mo 

248 

20 

15 

24 

15 

15 

15 

24 

Nebl 

Nev 

15 15 15 

Blanket certificate for all 

15 

fields 

15 

15 

15 

15 

N H 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

N I 

IS 

IS 

18 

30 

18 

18 

18 

30 

N Ml 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

V. \ 


'A 

V> 

Vii 

\% 

5% 


VI 

N C 

30 

24 

21 

30 





24 

30 

N D 1 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

8 

15 

Ohio 

24 

20 

18 

45 

21 

15 

15 

45 

Okla 

16 

16 

16 

16 

169 

169 

16 

16'" 

Orel 

28 

20 

12 

16 

12 

12 

16 

28 

Penn 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

IS 

IS 

IS 

IS 

P Rl 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

R I 

15 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

15 

30 

S C 

24 

24 

24 

30 

12 

12 

18 

3011 

S D 

24 

15 

15 

15 

1212 

1513 

15 

1519 

Tcnn 

30 

24 

18 

32‘* 

3214 

3214 

3214 

3615 
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TMc IU. minimum SaiESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS BV STATES 
FOR ENDORSEVfENT OR AUTHORfZATION TO TEACH A 
H'GH-SCHOOL academic field 


Famgn ^taiAe 


..—Cl raystcai 

oiate English tanguase matict Satoce taenfe 

Uuhl 12 I21C j2 I2W 1216 
^ Blanket certificate for all helds 

18 13 12 — 1217 

iV’ajh * Blanket certificate for all ficlda 

Va 24 24 18 — 24 

'V» 15 15 15 — 15 

IS 15 15 15 IS 


Physical Biological General 


’ HiRh school certificate is of blanket t>pe for academic fields, authonzcd teaching 
fields not endorsed on certificate 

2 Preparing institution required to recommend candidate for each endorsement 
® A minimum of 10 semester hours in the field of Kience with a course in each sep 
arate science taught is required 

* Requirement for broad field of soenee to teach a ^sen soence sub;ect is 6 semester 
hours 

8 Endorsement requirement for bijh school leaebio; fields is complttioa of a maior 
of 24 30 semester hours or a minor of 18 temasrer hours AuchomaCion to teach a given 
subiect, not in a maior field, granted on completion of 12 semester hours 
*1 Includes 6 semester hours in each of biology, chemistry, and physics, and 6 semester 
hours in the particular science 

f tncfuJing a course in each science taught 
® Oq 15 hours and 2 high school units 
® With credit in physical aod biological soence 

For teaching specific subieet m field. 6 semester hours are required 
Requirements for teaching specific subject are history, 18. economics, geography, 
sociolog), 12 

At least 8 hours m subject caught 
13 Minimum of 3 semester hours to each of aooli^ and botany 
11 Authorization to teach a subject within field requires 16 semester hours 
13 For subjects in field, requircmena are history. 18, economics, geography, aoeiology, 
and gosernment, 12 

leSequwd for a angle subject A composite in any one of these fields requires a 
minimum of 40 semester hours 

If A given field is not endorsed For teacliwig a gi>tn sabjett, 12 aroeswr hours re 


^"social sniaio , , ,« 

,Ion,, 18, cconornie., 12. „ 

13 With at least 5 m subject taught, unless subject ts Amenean History, then minimum 

nociMlntaua and Texas omitted from ongmal ubie ] 


5oKrrff l3ii/ , Table X, l6 
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Semester hours 

1 Public School Art 4 

2 Public School Music 4 

^ Childrens Literature 3 

4 Geography 3 

D Professional requirements 

Semester hours 

1 Study about the school 3 

2 Study about children and learning 3 

3 Study about teaching 3 

4 Professional laboratory experience 3 

II 90 hour Elementary School Permit 


A Minimum of 90 semester hours from an approved college 
B Sec I B 
C See I C 

D See I D — but semester hours 15 

III Elementary School Certificate 

A Graduauon from an approved four year college 
B General requirements as noted above with requirement that at 
least 48 semester hours including these fields may be submitted 
apart from professional courses 

C Specialized requirements (may count on general requirements)—' 

Semester hours 


1 Public School An 4 

2 Public School Music 4 

3 Children s Literature 3 

4 Geography 3 

5 American History and/or Government 6 

6 Concentration m own field (may include general 

education) 'S 

D Professional requirements 18 

1 Study about the schcml 3 

2 Study about children and learning 3 

3 Study about teaching 6 

4 Professional laboratory experience (including stu 

dent teaching) 5 
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Cerlificafion for Public School Teaching 
High School 

I 60 hour High School Pcmuc 

A Minimum of 60 semester hours from an approved colJege 
B General requirements as noted above 
C Specialized requirements in semester hours (one must be sub 
mined) English, J5, Foreign Language 12 Mathematics, 6, Pfiys 
leal Education, 15, Music, 16, Science, 16 Social Studies, 14 
D Professional rcquiremcm— sec Elementary ID 
II 90 hour School Permit 

A Minimum of 90 semester hours from an approved college 
B General requirements as noted above 

C Specialized requirements in semester hours (one must be sub- 
mitted) English, 18, Foreign Language 15, Mathematics, 9, Phys 
jcal Education, 18, Music, 18, Science, 16 Social Studies, 18, 
Commercial, 20, Industrial Arts 20 
D Professional rcquiremcnts—sec Elementary II D 
JII High School Certificate 

A Graduation from an approved college 

B General requirements as noted abote, ivjth requirement that at 
least 48 semester hours must be submitted apart from major and 
professional credit 

C Specialized requirements tn semester hours (one must be sub 
mirted) Agriculture 76 (some of which may be counted towards 
general requirements). Commercial 27, English 24, Mathematics 
15, Physical Education, 25, Science, 24 Music 24, Social Science, 

20 Foreign Language, 18, Distributive Education, 24, Home Eco- 
nomics, 68 (some of which may be counted towards professional 
requirements). Industrial Arts 48 (some of which may be counted 
towards professional requirements) Librananship 25 Speech, 18, 
Vocational Counseling, J5 (9 of which must be graduate credit) 

D PiDfcssioira\ 

3 Study about the school ^ 

2 Study about children and learning ^ 

3 Study about teaching ^ 

■4 Professional laboratory expencnce (including stu 

dent teaching) ^ 
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Semester hours 

1. Public School Art 4 

2. Public School Music 4 

3. Children’s Literature - 3 

4. Geographj 3 

D, Professional requirements 

Semester hours 

1. Stud) about the school 3 

2. Study about children and learning 3 

3. Study about teaching 3 

4- Professional laboratory cxpenencc 3 

II. 90 hour Elementary School Permit 


A Minimum of 90 semester hours from an approved college: 

B Sec IB 

C. See I-C 

D. See I D— but semester hours 15 

in. Elementaiy School Certificate 

A Graduation from an approted four>year college 

B. General requirements, as noted above, with requirement that at 
least 48 semester hours, including these fields, may be submitted 
apart from professional courses 

C. Specialized requiremenis (may count on general requirements)— 

Semester hours 


1. Public School Art 4 

2. Public School Music . . 4 

3. Children’s Literature - 3 

4. Gcographv 3 

5. Amcncan History and/or Government . . . 6 

6 Concentration in own field (may include general 

education) . 'S 

D. Professional requirements 18 

1. Stud) about the school 3 

2 Stud) about children and learning 3 

3 Studv about teaching 6 

4. Professional laboratory cxpenencc (including stu 

dent teaching) . 5 
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Cerlification for Public School Teaclimg 
High School 

I 60 hour High School Permit 

A Minimum of 60 semcsiex hours from an approved college 
B General requirements as noted above 
C. Specialized requirements in semester hours (one must be sub- 
mitted) English 15 Foreign Language 12 Afathemaucs, 6 Phys 
ical Education 15, hfusic, 16, Saence 16 Social Studies, H 
D Professional requirement— sec EJementary I D 
if 90 hour School Permit 

A hftnimum of 90 semester hours from an approved college 
B General requirements as noted above 

C Specialized requirements in semester hours (one must be sub- 
mitted) English, 18, Foreign Language J5 Mathematics, 9, Phys 
ical Education, JS, Music, 16 Science J6 Social Studies, IS, 
Commercial, 20 Industrial Arts 20 
D Professional requirements — see Elementary II D 
Iff High School Cenihcate 

A Graduation from an approved college 

B General requirements as noted above, with requirement that at 
least 48 semester hours must be submitted apart from major and 
professional credit 

C Specialized requirements m semester hours (one must be sub- 
mitted) Agriculture 76 (some of which may be counted towards 
general requirements). Commercial 27, English 24 Mathematics 
15 Physical Education 25, Science, 24 Music 24 Social Science 
20, Foreign Language, 18 Distributive Education 24, Home Eco- 
nomics 68 (some of which may be counted towards professional 
requirements). Industrial Arts 48 (some of which may be counted 
towards professional requirements) Librananshjp 15 Speech 18, 
VocatiDWi\ Covm«Ung 15 (9 of which must be graduate credit) 

D Professional requirements 18 

1 Study about the school 3 

2 Study about children and learning 3 

3 Study about teaching ^ 

4 Professional laboratory expenatee (including stu 

dent teaching) ^ 
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CALIFORNIA. 

General Elementary Credential 

I. A four year college course with a bachelor's degree. 

II A minimum of twenty four semester hours of professional work in 
education, affording adequate pr^aration for teaching the statutory 
elementary school subjects and the subjects in which the applicant 
IS required by law to be proficient^ This work shall include 

A Eight semester hours of elementary education courses, including 

1 Four semester hours of genera! elementary school methods or 
methods of teaching baste elementary school subjects 

2 Two semester hours in principles of elementary education or 
elementary school curriculum 

3 Two semester hours of child psychology or child growth and 
del clopmcnt 

B Eight semester hours of directed teaching At least one half of this 
requirement shall be completed on the elementary lescl Succes- 
ful teaching experience on the elementary let el m public schools 
or prwate schools of equivalent status may be subsututed for di 
rected teaching at the rate of one year of fulltime teaching for 
one half of the requirement. 

C. Other appropriate professional courses m education. 

III An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may 
be granted a regular general dementary credential for a one year 
period upon the completion of six semester hours in a course or 
courses, in methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects cur 
nculum and direaed teaching 

IV. The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an 
examinauon on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of 
the United States This provuion may be met by cither 

(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from 
which undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of 
Education, or 

(2) passing an examination given by a California junior college, co! 
lege, or university 

Authonzauoa for service The general elementary crcdenual authorizes 

rScc p 266 
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the holder to serve as 3 teacher in any elementary school and m eradcs 
seven and eight of any junior high school 

General Secondary Credential 
I. A four year college course with a bachefor's degree 
fh One year of thirty semester hours of postgraduate work or upper di 
vision or graduate level or a year of postgraduate preparation which 
an accredited institution certifies as fulfilling institutional require 
ments for a postgraduate year of work This work shall include 
A Six semester hours tn professional education courses 
B Six semester hours m subject fields commonly taught in junior and 
senior high schoois 

This postgraduate work shall be completed following admission to 
graduate standing, in an institution or insiituriDjis accepted by the 
California Stale Department of Education to offer graduate work 
III Forty semester hours of general education with a minimum of six 
semester hours m each of the following four areas 
A Science and mathematics 

B. Ihe practical arts and ihc fine arts such as art, music, homemaking 
health education, physical education, industrial arts, and similar 
fields 

C. Soctil studies 

D The communicative arts such as languages, literature, speech arts, 
and similar fields 

Courses offered in fulfillment of the general education requirement 
may also be applied tow^ard the fulfillment of major and minor re 
quircmcnts, pTovided the courses arc within the same subject field as 
the major and minor 

IV Twenty two semester hours of professional work in education includ 
mg the follow ing areas 

A The scope and function of the secondary school 
B Growth and development, the learning process, mental hygiene 
or personality development 
C Counseling and guidance 

D Curriculum, methods, evaluation of instruction at the secondary 

E Six semester hours of directed teaching At least one half of this 
requirement shall be completed by leaching any grade from seven 
through twelve Successful teaching eatpcnencc m public schools 
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CALIFORNIA 

General Elementary Credential 

\. A four-year college course with a bachelor’s degree. 

II. A minimum of twentj'-four semester hours of professional work in 
education, affording adequate preparation for teaching the statutory 
elementary school subjects and the subjects in which the applicant 
is required by law to be proficient-^ This work shall include: 

A. Eight semester hours of elementary education courses, including: 

1. Four semester hours of general elementary* school methods or 
methods of teaching- basic elementary' school subjects. 

2. Two semester hours in principles of elementary education or 
elementary school curriculum. 

3. Two semester hours of child psychology or child growth and 
devcIopmenL 

B. Eight semester hours of directed teaching. At least one half of this 
requirement shall be completed on the elementary level. Success- 
ful teaching experience on die elementary level in public schools 
or private schools of equivalent status may be substituted for di- 
rected teaching at the rate of one year of full-time teaching for 
one half of the requirement. 

C. Other appropriate professional courses in education. 

III. An applicant who holds a regular general secondary credential may 
be granted a regular general elementary credential for a one-year 
period upon the completion of six semester hours in a course, or 
courses, in methods of teaching basic elementary school subjects, cur- 
riculum and directed teaching. 

IV. The completion of a two semester hour course or the passing of an 
examination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of 
the United States. This provision may be met by either: 

(1) completing a course in any recognized college or university from 
which undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of 
Education, or 

(2) passing an examirution given by a California junior college, col- 
lege, or university. 

Authorization for service. The general elementary credential authorize* 

4 See p. 2C6. 
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in grades 


General Secondary Credential 
I A four year college course with a bachelor s degree 

One year of thirty semcsier hours of postgraduate work or upper di 
Mston or graduate ie\cl or a year of postgraduate preparation which 
an accredited institution certifies as fulfilling institutional require 
ments for a postgraduate year of work This work shall include 
A Six semester hours in professional education courses 
B Six semester hours in subject fields commonly taught in junior and 
senior high schools 

This postgraduate work shall be completed following admission to 
graduate standing in an institution or msiitutions accepted by the 
California Slate Department of Education to offer graduate work 
Iff Forty semester hours of general education with a minimum of six 
Semester hours in each of the folJmvmg four areas 
A Science and mathematics 

fl The practical arts and the fine arts such as art music homemaking 
health education, physical educauon industrial arts and similar 
fields 

C Social studies 

D The communicacive arts such as languages literature speech arts 
and similar fields 

Courses offered in fulfillment of the general education requirement 
may also be applied toward the fulfillment of major and minor re 
quircments provided the courses are within the same subject field as 
the major and minor 

IV Twenty two semester hours of professional work in education includ 
mg the following areas 

A The scope and function of the secondary school 
B Growth and development the learning process mental hygiene 
or personality development 
C Counseling and guidance 

D Curriculum methods evaluation of instruction at the secondary 

level , ,f e 1. 

E Six semester hours of directed teaching At feast one half of this 
requirmcnt shall be compicttd by tradimg any pradc Iron, swn 
(hmugh tsidic Successful teaching cspenencc in puW.c schools 
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or in private schools of equivalent status may be substituted for 
directed teaching at the rate of one year of full time teaching for 
one half of the requirement 

V One major and one minor in teaching fields commonly taught in 
California senior or four year high schools, except as provided in Sec 
tion (7), or a major in a field not commonly taught and two minors 
in acceptable teaching fields The minimum requirement for a major 
shall be thirty six semester hours except as provided m Section (10) 
(Twelve semester hours of the work for the major shall be upper 
division or graduate work ) The minimum requirement for a minor 
shall be twenty semester hours Majors and minors in teaching fields 
shall be selected from the subject fields listed below except that addi 
tional majors and minors may be added by the Commission of Cre 
dentials 

(1) Soaal studies United Stales history, three fields selected from 
geography, political science, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
and additional preparation in one or more of the soaal studies 
to complete the major 

(2) Life saences and general science Life science or biology, physics 
and chemistry or general physical science, and additional prepa 
ration m one or more of the life sciences to complete the major 

(3) Physical science and general science Physics and chemistry or 
general physical science life science or biology, and additional 
preparation in one or more of the physical sciences to complete 
the major 

(4) English Composition and literature, speech, dramatics or jour 
nalism, and additional preparation in composition and literature 
to complete the major 

(5) Speech Composition and literature, speech, dramatics or journal 
ism, and additional preparation in speech arts to complete the 
major 

(6) Language arts Composition and literature, speech, dramatics, 
motion picture or radio, journalism, and additional preparation 
in one or more of these subjects to complete the major 

(7) Foreign language Latin or a modern foreign language includ 
mg reading and, with the exception of Latin, speaking the Ian 
guage, and additional preparation in the same foreign language 
to complete the major A minor may be completed in Latin or a 
modern foreign language. 
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(8) Mathematics Basic or theoretica} mathematics through integral 
calculus, and additional preparation m cither baste or tbeorcijcal 
mathematics, or rn courses dealing svjth mathematical applica 
tions to complete the major 

(9) Health education Penonal health, school health, community 
health, and additional preparation m three fields selected from 
mental health, family life education, nutrition, safety education, 
human biology, and occupational hygiene to complete the major 

(JO) Special fields The major ret^uirements for the general secondary 
credential in the specul fields of agriculture, art, business educa 
lion, physical education, homcmalLing, industrial arts, librarian 
ship, music and speech arts arc the same as the requirements 
for special secondary credentials in these fields 
The holder of a safid special secondary credential is considered as 
meeting the requirements for a major in that field for the general 
secondary credential 

VJ The completion of a tivo-semester hour course or the passing of an 
examination on the provisions and principles of the Constitution of 
the United States This provision may be met by cither 
(]) completing a course in any recognized college or university from 
which undergraduate credits are accepted by the State Board of 
of Education, or 

(2) passing an examination given by a Oilifornia junior college, col 
lege, or university 


NEW YORK 

(eXCLUSIVZ Of BVfTA^O AND NEW YORK CITY) » 
Elementary School 

Permanent Certificate 

I Bachelor’s degree (approved four year curriculum for elementary 
school teachers) or equivalent 
II Professional requirements— tn semester hours 

A Observafon and Supen.nal Teaching m elementary 

schools, including conferences on teaching proWemr 1- 5 
B Elementary School Melhods and Materials 8 U 

• Where special loca! licenses are required 
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IV. Special requirements for the spcaa! subjects such as Agricul- 
ture, Art, Business Education, Health and Physical Education, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Library Science, Music, etc 

This sampling of credential requirements should serve to illustrate 
several of the features of contemporary teacher education It is evident 
that the courses in methods and directed teaching have established 
themselves as central ingredients m the credential program It is also 
clear that courses m the several subject matter fields have not been 
sharply curtailed, as some critics maintain, but have been expanded 
General education is receiving increasing emphasis It cannot be 
denied, however, that the danger of excessive prescription of the 
teacher education program is here vividly demonstrated The teaching 
credential has become something of a battleground between the 
pedagogical and the academic departments Increased requirements in 
one area must be met with increases in the other Thus, for example, 
elaborate requirements arc instituted in the specifics of pedagogical 
techniques (e g , audio visual aids) and in academic teaching majors, 
too often for competiuve rather than sound professional reasons 

Programs of teacher education are in serious need of redesign and 
redirection Not only are specific requirements tending to multiply 
unreasonably Too often these requirements tend to be out of balance 
and to omit areas vital to professional success In addition to the 
obvious need for developing subject matter competency and technical 
expertness, a sound teacher education program must give emphasis 
to two other vital considerations In the first place, the teacher candi 
date must be balanced m his background His collegiate experience 
must allow for contact with the arts, the humanities, and the sciences, 
just as the modern school will expect him to integrate his teaching, 
no matter what the field may be Balance requires the opportunity to 
explore, to discover, to savor, and to discriminate This means that 
certification requirements must be designed with breadth and flexibility 
in mind Second, the fully qualified teacher must have some under 
standing of what arc coming to be called the foundations of education 
There is a marked tendency in some quarters to assume that the 
professional preparation of teachers involves only the study of ped 
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agogical methods, materials of mstruction, and a period of apprentice 
ship or interneship These are certainly essential But one can operate 
effectively as teacher and as pnbhc servant only with a thorough 
understanding of the relationship of education to the total culture 
The foundations, then, are those areas which attempt to prov.de tha 
perspective they include such areas as the history and philosophy of 
education, the psychological principles which 8°'“” 

and learning, and the sociopohncal context in which the schools 
operate Theory and practice must work hand in ban 


Postcredential Education 


t'OSicreuvntti*». 

A teacher’s education certainly should “‘’jt'trtr 
of the certificate There is far t^ much « 

.0 consider himself fully educated Many states arf 
have introduced into their ‘““«XeltrTp^^ 
attempts to ensure the continuance conceived as both mini 

Frequently the lowest credennal “ obtain longterm 

mal and temporary No „ai,fied tor the more profes 

certification hence tenure, until 

sional higher credentials Severa emergency credentials 

teacher shortages, have been for minimum 

licenses to teach to persons w generally applicable only 

qualifications The emergency credeouaU^eS^ ^ 

to one school district and for a ^ Normally, a teacher 

nerthcr transfer nor permanence -‘’Xqu.rcmen.s in order to 
must go beyond the ^.e And to move from 

achieve a sound professional and^ example, or 

teaching into various immunities demand *a. ad 

school administracion obtained 

ditional professional P-Pj-^Uystems have established salary pr^ 
Beyond this many local school y qualifications Under 

grams which arc based jed, are raised along the salary 

fchemes of this sort mach^ « upg 

ladder, in “non may say ro the teachers in 

their education A tJoa 
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district that salary increases are contingent upon six or eight or twelve 
units of additional college study over a period of three or four or five 
years Teachers are thus encouraged and assisted in the business of 
keeping abreast of new developments, of retaining freshness of outlook 
and intellectual vigor 

Alongside efforts of this nature are programs of in service training 
for teachers This term refers to the sometimes informal, sometimes 
highly organized attempts of school personnel to learn more about 
their work on the job Again states and districts often legislate 
requirements that a specified number of meetings, demonstrations, or 
assemblies be held for the purpose of further educating teachers 
Variously labeled teachers’ institutes, workshops, or simply committee 
meetings, these gatherings are intended to enhance the teacher s profes 
sional compeience Often the most effective in service training occurs 
m the most inauspicious and unofficial ways, particularly is this true 
when responsible experienced teachers serve as guides and counselors 
for those who are just beginning 

As with so many aspects of the educational endeavor, the measures 
which have been employed to promote teacher growth arc frequently 
and seriously criticized Does a teacher grow, it is asked, and should 
e qualify for raises m salary simply because he can present additional 
units on his college transcript? Is the mere calling together of teachers 
to hear some alleged expert in a brief presentation the most effective 
means of stimulating teachers to improve themselves? The answer, 
of course, is, it depends ’ We can say without risk of serious challenge 
that the teacher is obligated to assume responsibility for his own con 
tmued development, regardless of official provisions The teacher, 
simply because he has elected to be a teacher, has obligated himself to 
live a life which exemplifies interest, alertness, adaptability, and will 
ingness to learn When we speak of teacher education, we are unwise 
to conceive of it purely in terms of certification and credentials It is 
a lifelong process and anyone contemplating a career in teaching must 
accept the challenge which this implies 
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Placement and Employment of Teachers 

The matter of hiring teachers is almost exclusively a local respon 
sibility There arc some schools administered by the states outright 
(prison schools, schools for various handicapped groups, and the hke) 
and for these the state itself is the employer Similarly the Federal 
government operates schools and colleges of a wide variety But the 
major consumer of teachers is the vast collection of local public school 
systems Our discussion of placement and employment will be confined 
to the procedures and techniques at the local level 
The actual business of hinng teachers may be conducted by repre 
sentatnes of a local school district or by agents of the county educa 
tional administration Their jurisdictions often overlap and their 
functions may tend to duplicate each other In any event the local 
unit IS emponered to establish requirements of its own, above and 
be)ond the standard requirements set by the state These additions 
may take the form of specific course work, specified academic degrees, 
or definite periods of professional experience There are basically three 
steps in the process of teacher employment once the credential is oh 
tamed The first of these is contact with a placement agency or bureau 
These are of both the private business and the nonprofit variety Most 
colleges of teacher education maintain and provide some degree of 
placement service for their qualified teacher candidates Normally such 
an agency serves as a sort of clearinghouse through which school 
administrators make known tbcir needs and are brought into contact 
with prospective teachers When a student indicates his desire for 
placement, he is registered with the agency and a file of data about 
him IS collected This normally consists of the candidates transcripts 
records of his general academic performance and letters of recom 
mendation or reference which have been prepared by persons selected 
by the candidate Such a file is then available for the consideration of 
interested employers 

The second step in the hiring process is usually the interview, at 
which time the candidate meets a representative of a school district 
which is in the market for teachers Arrangements for such interviews 
arc handled m a variet) of ways Many school officials operate almost 
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exclusively through placement agencies and will pay periodic visits to 
those agencies where appointments with candidates have been ar- 
ranged In other instances, superintendents or principals, after checking 
the placement files, will write directly to the candidates asking for 
additional information, sometimes requesting that a speciall) prepared 
form or questionnaire be filled out In still other cases, but much less 
frequently, the final decision on hiring is postponed until the candidate 
can appear in the school district to see and be seen by those with whom 
he will associate Occasionally this means that final authority on the 
matter of employment rests not with the superintendent but with the 
school board, the candidate in such situations must be interviewed and 
passed upon by each board member. This represents, as an earlier 
discussion indicated, an outmoded carry-over from the time when 
there were no professionally trained school administrators A school 
board which today insists on the last word m hiring teachers is mis 
applying us energies and misdirecting its authority 
What happens during this initial interview^ It is impossible to 
generalize and to say that each hiring official has such and such in 
mind as he meets and assesses prospective teachers. The interviewer 
presumably knows something of the candidate’s background before 
the interview is opened He has consulted the file and has read such 
letters of reference as have been received It is probably safe to say 
that he is anxious to find out how a candidate responds or reacts to 
the interview situation Is the prospective teacher poised, self contained, 
and self assured^ Does he appear inordinately timid or shy or cxccs 
sively glib and bombastic' Is there in this candidate evidence of 
warmth and depth, or is there here only superficiality and coolness^ 
Docs the candidate show by his grooming that his personal habits arc 
desirable, does he dress with taste, take care to keep clean, and cvi 
dence some degree of concern for neatness and order^ Some hiring 
officials will have particular concerns and will wish to know one’s 
habits and attitudes regarding such things as alcohol, tobacco, or cards. 
Others will be interested in a prospective teacher’s religious beliefs or 
orientations, still others with a candidate’s politics Happily, concerns 
of this latter nature arc looming less large with every passing year 
We mention them here not to condone them but to afford to those 
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who may prepare for the tachmg profess, oo some advance notice of 
the possible character of the employment interview Fundamentally 
the interview places a teacher candidate m a fairly normal face to face 
relationship It is not unhhc scores, if not hundreds, of similar oc 
currences in any individual s previous cvperience It needs only to be 
met with naturalness, calmness, and confidence 
The third and final step in the employment process is drawing and 
signing the inmal contract Generalizations are impossible as policy 
will vary from district to district Usually, hosvcvcr, first contracts are 
for specified shorter periods, one or two years, and one accepting such a 
contract should be fully aware that, in the eyes of the community as 
well as legally, he is on probation for the contracts duration Salary 
will be ^eafied and the Jen^th of the cofiirsct year (ivherher nine, 
ten, or twelve months) will be indicated Contracts or agreements will 
vary in the degree of specificity with which they stipulate the fields 
or subjects to be taught by the candidate Occasionally, initial contracts 
will include conditions, these to be met by the candidates (as for 
example, meeting certain additional course requirements) within a 
definite time or before contract renewal is possible 


The matter of preparing for and obtaining a teaching position is 
not entirely a matter of meeting requirements and being chosen The 
individual has the right and the responsibility to do some selecting on 
his own account He must in considerable measure, and to the degree 
that opportunity affords, select for himself the job that is most suitable 
The candidate to do this must know his own potentialities thoroughly, 
his aptitudes and his weaknesses, his interests and his areas of disin- 
terest The position of our dreams or the first-choice job will not 
usually materialize on the first try But, a happy, healthy job assign 
ment is more likely to result from hard headed self analysis with 
re<-ard to one s assets and liabilities than svauld be the case if employ 
meat were left to pure chance One might state three prime rules for 
teacher placement Know your field, your specialty Know the com 
munity which is considering you Know yoursejfi 
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QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION Why IS It that the credential requirements m the various 
states demonstrate an insistence upon preparation beyond the mastery of 
a given subject specialty^ In the process of professional preparation, what 
IS the function of courses m education^ Why is it not sufGcient for the 
state to require expertness in a subject and then assume that effeeme teach 
mg will result^ 

1. Many feel that American education suffers from the multiplicity and 
diversity of requirements for teaching credentials maintained by the 
several states They suggest, therefore, that such requirements be 
standardized on a national basis, in order that teachers the country 
over Will have equivalent preparation and will thus be eligible to 
teach anywhere m the nation What arc the strong and weak points 
of this proposal^ 

2. Do you feel that the state should have more complete authority o'cr 
the qualifications of private school teachers? How far should this go? 
Why? 

3 It has often been seriously proposed that prospective college professors 
be required to meet credential requirements appropriate to the college 
level What do you think would be the results of such a policy? 

4 Examine the requirements for the credential appropriate to the posi 
tion for which you arc preparing What do you think of them? If you 
had the authority, how would you change them? Why? 

5 In general, how do the standards for teaching crcdenUals today com 
pare with those in force in 1920? In 1900? In 1850? 

6 Assume that you arc the hiring official for the schools of a town or 
city What arc some of the primary characteristics of your community 
which you would have to take into account m selecting new teachers 
for your schools? How would these factors influence you in making 
your selections? Or could these factors be disregarded without dis 
advantage to your schools? 

7, Should a teacher accept a position in a community with whose mores 
or general social orientation he is in bitter disagreement^ Is he re 
sponsible, as a teacher, for making ihc effort to alter or reform the 
attitudes of a community when he i$ convinced of the error of those 
attitudes? Or should the teacher subordinate his personal convictions 
and accede to the dominant point of view? 
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8 What ivould ) 0 U Iiit as among the mote important responsibilities of 
a new teacher upon receiving notification of employment? 

9. \\ rite a letter of application for the position of your choice m edu 
cation (Be honest but not modest— this is not the time to ‘hide your 
light under a bushel ’) 

10 Assume that you are faced with a choice between a teaching position 
m a large metropolitan school system and one in a small rural school 
district What are the pros and cons of each alternative? 
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PART SIX 


OBGANIZED SOCIAL 
FORCES AND 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 




There are agencies or interests m American society which, while 
officially unaffiliated with organized education, are powerful educa 
tional forces, agencies whose very existence is dependent upon extensive 
efforts to inform the public and influence public opinion These are 
indeed deliberate and designed instruments of education, created like 
the schools to achieve particular ends But, as is required by the tenets 
of democracy, these nongovernmental agencies are free to express 
themselves without restriction, save only as the laws of libel, slander, 
or treason inhibit Did we say “informing” the public^ We must add 
‘ misinforming” as well, or, to use R B Raup’s word, “miscducatmg”^ 
for there are powerful agencies which would deliberately misinform 
as well as those which pride themselves on devotion to verifiable fact 
The educator who is unaware of these out-of school influences could 
not possibly function with maximum effectiveness Moreover, he might, 
through such unawareness, defeat his own efforts 
This section presents brief summary examinations of certain of the 
more prominent and more potent nonschool educational agencies in 
the United States We are here concerned with such underlying ques 
lions as What is the relationship of this kind of an agency to our 
official educational institutions^ What do such agencies stand for or 
advocate for the conduct of education? How do these forces attempt 
to influence the thinking of our citizenry? Arc these influences cn 
hancing or harming the efforts of organized education^ What is the 
responsibility of the individual teacher in dealing with these varying, 
often completely antagonistic pressures? In brief, with such questions 
as these in mind, this section considers mass media of communication 
(press, radio, and the like), organized business and organized labor, 
the political parties, the churches, and private philanthropy as educa 
tional institutions per se and as influences which impinge upon the 
schools themselves Admittedly, this is but a partial representation of 
the numerous and various organized forces which bear upon the con 
duct of education But at a time when, perhaps more than ever before 
in our history, educational policy and practice a'c the subject of public 
scrutiny, debate, even attack, it is essential that we understand these 
agencies as they affect or attempt to influence education 



CHAPTER 



Mass Media 
of Communication 


In the year 1943 a Commission on Freedom o£ the Press began a 
senes of notable investigations into the status and function of mass 
communication media in the United States Financed by a major news 
magazine publisher and a leading encyclopedia firm, this commission 
endeavored to assess the “present state and future prospects of the 
freedom of the press “ Defining ‘press” broadly to include nevtspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, magazines, and books, the commission seemed 
at all points in us deliberations and recommendations to be dealing 
with educational questions of the gravest import In his capacity as 
chairman of the commission, Robert M Hutchins ivrote in the intro- 
duction to the general report of the commissJon’s activities 

The Commission is aware that the agenacs of mass communication 
arc only one of the infiuences forming American culture and Amcncao 
public opinion They are, taken together, however, probabfy the most 
powerful single influence today The netv instruments at their disposal, 
which have not been exploited hy ether agencies, such as the school 
and the church, are making them more powerful all the time The in 
adequacy of other agencies has doubtless contributed to the rapid 
growth of the power of the press I should say, for example, that if the 
schools did a better job of educating our people, the rcsponsibihq^ of 
the press to raise the level of American culture, or even to supply our 
citizens with correct and full political, economic, and social mforma- 
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tion would be materially altered By pointing out the obligations of the 
press, the Commission docs not intend to exonerate other agencies from 
theirs TTie relame power of the press carries with it relatively great 
obligations 

Together with its interest m the flow of public information, the 
Commission has been concerned about the flow of ideas ‘Civilized 
society IS a working system of ideas It lives and changes by the consump- 
tion of ideas Therefore, it must make sure that as many as possible 
of the ideas which its members have are available for its examination” 
The Commission knows that one dreadful curse of contemporary life 
is the terrifying flood of words with which the agencies of mass com 
munication threaten to inundate the citizen. Anybody with nothing to 
say can say it by mass communication if he has a knowing press agent, 
or a considerable reputation, or an active pressure group behind him, 
whereas, even with such advantages, anybody with something to say has 
a hard time getting it said by mass communication if it runs counter 
to the ideas of owners, editors, opposing pressure groups, or popular 
prejudice This report should not be taken as supporting the doctrine 
that the freedom of the press gives access to the agencies of mass com 
munication, as a matter of right, or even of good public policy, to those 
who have nothing to say The tremendous influence of the modern press 
makes it imperative that the great agenaes of mass communication show 
hospitality to ideas which their owners do not share Otherwise, these 
ideas Will not have a fair chance The Commission is interested »n ob- 
taining a hearing for ideas, not in adding to the confusion of tongues * 

There seems small room for doubt that these mass media through 
which is channeled the ‘flow” of information and of ideas are of vast 
significance to the condua of education It is rather fruitless to attempt 
to delineate the point at which organized education ceases and these 
other media take over The reader, listener, or viewer takes the influ 
ences of the one with him when he attends to the other, bevond that, 
of course, each makes use of the other, as when the school employs 
the radio or movies for instructional purposes or when, say, govern 
ment or industry attempts to use the schools for propaganda purposes 
Clearly, at any rate, the two arc mscparablc; the concern of the cduca 

1 The ComnmsioQ on Freedom of the Pros vf Free e«d Responsible Press (Cbioro, 
UuiTcrjity of Chiajo Press, 1947), pp vu viIL Used by permissioa. 
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tor IS the degree to which the handling of these media operates to 
enhance genuine and uninhibited education While both education 
and the press require freedom from selfish and narrow restraints— a 
principle we assume to be central to American democracy—it is all too 
frequently the case that such freedom for the press, irresponsibly used, 
becomes a barrier to the equally necessary freedom of education A 
case might be made for the reverse, as well A school might so mis 
handle its responsibilities as to maximize the hazards which are mevi 
tably inherent in freedom of expression In a democracy each, the 
school and the press, depends on the other, and each has a crucial stake 
in the other’s well being We are concerned here to examine into the 
status and character of various media of mass communication m the 
United States today on the thesis that the health of the school is mti 
mately bound up with the condition of those media Listen to Thomas 
Jefferson on this score 

The basis of our government being the opinion of the people, the 
very first object should be to keep that right, and were it left to me 
to decide whether we should have a government without newspapers or 
newspapers without government, I should not hesitate a moment to pre 
fer the latter But f should mean that every man should receive those 
papers and be capable of reading them 


The Historic Change in the Relations of Mass 
Media of Communication to American Society 


When Jefferson wrote the statement |ust quoted, the matter of mass 
communication was a relatively simple affair Colonial and early repub 
hcan America was featured by very limited hteracy, so ift a sense it is 
not altogether accurate to speak of mass media for those times The 
matter of controlling an avenue of communication to those who were 
htcrate was neither complicated nor prohibitively expensive and, as 
Hutchins notes, “anybody with anything to say had comparatively 
little difficulty in getting it published ” Old) as distance and travel time 
interfered with free access to informauon did this early situation 
seem to disturb full freedom of expression and response 

What IS the picture today ? Merely to rcaCc the statistics is to suggest 
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the immensity of the change Upward of 97 percent of the American 
population IS literate as defined by the United States Bureau of the 
Census This huge bodj of literacy is served, or fed, or bedcMled, or 
crushed by a volume of material utterly unprecedented and altogether 
unequaled m the ^\orlds history In 1956 there is ere in existence 362 
morning daily newspapers and 1,594 evening daily newspapers, (of 
iihich 98 were foreign language papers) The aggregate circulation 
of all the English language dailj nes%spapers was nearly 56 million, 
and for Sunday papers, over 46 million Inasmuch as responsible esti 
mates claim two to three readers for each paper in circulation, these 
last figures should be at least doubled to realize their full meaning 
Because magazine publishing is a very volatile aspect of the Amen 
can scene, it is not easy to obtain a definite and rehable figure on the 
number of magazmes published m the United States or on their 
readership The N W A) er and Sons Directory of "Newspapers and 
PenodteaU. 1956 hsted 8,718 periodicals of all descriptions, from quar 
terhes to dailies, exclusive of newspapers There are some 20 magazines 
whose circulations are above 2 million each and these account for nearl) 
one half the total magazine arculation Life magazine has passed the 
5 million mark and the Reader's Digest has a domestic arculation of 
over 10 million and a foreign language circulation of 7,785,000 These 
data would tend to suggest that magazines are a more potent medium 
than new spapers Such is not the case As Paul Lazarsfeld noted, “The 
newspaper reaches more deeply into the social scale than does the 
magazme.** He reported from a survey that while 6 percent of the 
lowest economic group said that they read no newspapers, 32 percent 
claimed no magazme reading Of persons over sixty five, 33 percent 
were nonreaders of magazines, but only 5 percent said that the) read 
no newspapers® Nevertheless, magazine or penodical reading is a 
formidable feature of contemporary American life, and it should be 
added that mcrcasingly the influence of such publications is being felt 
on a world wide scale, as the growing number of “international ’ edi 
tions of magazmes attests Both the number and the circulation of 
American magazmes seem clearly to be on the increase. 

~ Paul F Lazarsfeld "The Dailf Newspaper and lo Competitors " Annali cf 
American AcoAemi ot PolitieaJ and SoeiA Saence 'oL 219 (January 19-12) pp- 22 33 
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Books, too, continue to multiply During the year 1955 there were 
313 publishers uho produced 5 or more books They and others pul>- 
Jished a grand total for that ycar-both new books and new editions 
of older works— of 12,589 titles, representing gross income to the pub- 
lishing industry of an estimated $650 million This constituted a new 
record and was significantly in advance of the peak prewar publishing 
year, 19-10, when 11,328 titles were issued With the advent of the 
paper-back or pocket book, hoivever, the volume of book production 
tvas fantastically accelerated, as the following comparative estimates 
of book sales demonstrate 

Adult general books, including dub sales 

1929— 73,000,000 copies 
1939— 48,000,000 copies 
1947—110,000,000 copies 
1954—115,000,000 copies 

Inexpensive paper bound books for adults 

1947— 92,000,000 copies 
1954—190,000,000 copies 


Juveniles, 25 cents and up 

1929—37,000,000 copies 
1939— 35,000,000 copies 
1947_54,000,000 copies 
1954__95,000000 copies 

These figures ^ represent huge increases, of course, though it is sober 
mg to compare such percentages with the proportionate increases, 
for example, m national income or amounts spent on automobiles or 
alcoholic liquors 

But this is only half, perhaps far less than half, the story Consider 
the nearly 20,000 motion picture theaters in the United States capable 
oC cmcrammg nnd/or enlightening over 10 mill.on moyte goers el 
one time Prior to the availabrhty ot television on 3 national scale, it 
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estimated that the movies catered to approximately 100 million persons 
per week, though this high figure is at least partially attributable to 
the inflation m movie attendance caused by the war. By 1955, weekly 
movie admissions appear to have become somewhat stabilized at 
around "SO million, a rise from a postwar low of 45 million in the early 
1950’s But even this reduced figure means that annual attendance at 
the movies exceeds 2 billion 1 

Chief competitor to the commercially exhibited film, of course, is 
television By 1955, 465 television stations were m operation serving 
nearly 40 million receivmg sets This staggering figure, literally not in 
the picture a mere decade before, meant that 70 percent of American 
homes, representing a potential 96 percent of the total population of the 
country, were within reach of this new medium* 

And what of radio? The predictions of ns demise and disappearance 
because of the development of television are seen to have been quite 
premature Radio broadcasting reaches virtually every home m the 
United States, the potential radio audience is regarded as composed of 
100 percent of the adult population In 1955, 52 million homes and 
nearly 36 million automobiles had radio sets. The number of radio 
stations, between 1946 and 1955, was almost trebled. Thus, in the 
latter )car, 2,719 stations of the regular AM (amplitude modulation) 
variety were in operation, while the spread of FM (frequency modula 
non) broadcasting was making highnquality reception available to an 
ever increasing number of listeners through some 500 FM stations 

In summary, it seems fair to state that no American community is 
beyond the reach of these various avenues of information and educa- 
tion As Robert Hutchins and the Commission indicated, no town of 
1,000 or more is without newspapers and mail service (that is, books 
and magazines), none lacks telephone or telegraph service, and few 
arc without more or less regular motion pictures All are within the 
reach of radio, and few indeed are beyond direct contact by television. 
It \%ould be trite %\cre it not so vital to be reminded of the tremendous 
educational potential contained here, to point out the limitless resources 
for good and evil which these agenacs of communication represenL 
Their very universality and omnipresence only underscore their poucr. 
Having noted something of their pcrvasbcncss and their numbers, let 
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What Do the American People Read? 

Boons. The trade journaj of the book pubhshing- business, Publish- 
er/ Weeity, keeps reguiar and incisive tab on the reading habits or 
preferences of the American public This journal reported that the 
year 1955 set a new record for the number of books published, with 
a total of 12,5S9 titles It is interesting to note that, while the increase 
was attributed largely to the continuing rise in the production of inex 
pensive paper backs (which Dennis Brogan calls “the new American 
Lyceum ), a boom in the publication of books for children also was 
maintained In this, says Publishers' Weekly, “the book business prob 
ably reflects an actual shift in the age level of the population 
More important than this single feature, however, is the picture pre- 
sented of the subject matter of the year’s output The following table, 
constructed from data contained in Publishers’ Weekly. January 21, 
J956, aifords jnsjght mto the reading tendencies in the United States 
during the mid-century years 

Several conclusions or at least deductions appear to be warrantable 
from these data In the flrsi place, nearly one third of the titles fall 
in the fiction category It js not in our province, and certainly not our 


intention, to precipitate any debate as to the relative merits, from an 
educational viewpoint, of fiction and nonfiction But when it is 
recognized that the vast majority of the books for juvenile consump- 
tion are themselves also of the fictional type, it is obvious that the 
reading tastes of the American people seem to run to fiction to a very 
high degree Fiction aside, it is further indicated by these Jtgvres that 
books on the arts, history, and travel have come to outnumber those 
on occupational or professional fields like business or law While these 
tabulations do not show the relative popularity or the scale “n- 
sumption of the various book types (examination of book sales Jed one 
commentator to suggest that ’’the average American wants most of ali 
to (1) get religion; (2) reduce; or (3) lefimsh anantiquc Chippendale 
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Table 18-1 BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, 1955— 
BY SUBJECTS 



New 

New 


Net change 

Subject 

boof{S 

editions 

Totd 

over IM 

1 Fiction 

1,459 

614 

2,073 

— 25 

2 Juvenile 

U72 

113 

1,485 

-fl43 

3 Religion 

747 

102 

849 

— 26 

4 Biography 

735 

98 

833 

-J- 90 

5 Science 

6^3 

178 

801 

+ 94 

6 History 

572 

93 

665 

+ 60 

7 General Literature and Critiasm 

529 

131 

660 

+102 

8 Medianc, Hjgienc 

407 

127 

534 

+ 42 

9 Soaology, Economics 

443 

77 

520 

+ 3 
+ 25 

10 Poetry, Drama 

4^3 

70 

493 

11 Technical and Mihtar> 

355 

122 

477 

+ 33 

12 Geography and Travel 

290 

76 

366 

+ 55 

13 Fine Arts 

m 

42 

347 

+ 33 

14 Philosophy and Ethics 

244 

70 

314 

- 1 

15 Business 

228 

84 

312 

+ 52 

16 Law 

240 

65 

305 

J- 13 

17 Educauon 

231 

43 

274 

4- 14 

18 Home Economics 

205 

50 

255 

+ 16 

19 Games and Sports 

175 

25 

200 

- 31 

20 Agriculture and Gardening 

125 

43 

168 

+ 20 

21 Philology 

118 

50 

168 

— 13 

22 Music 

85 

18 

103 

+ 24 

23 Miscellaneous 

315 

72 

387 

12,589 

- 35 


Source Publisher/ Wee!{Iy, VoL 169, No 3 0aauary 21, 1956), p 223 

Aighboy”), they nevertheless seem to show that the available book fare 
in the United States ts of ide scope, bfocc than, thus., u. ould appear 
that the book publisher in producing books along such a pattern is not 
too far from reflecting the public taste 

The foregoing statistics did not include the output of the so-called 
comic books whose titles arc numbered m hundreds and whose pro- 
duction comes to the tens of millions per week Fess children escape 
a more or less cxtcnsisc experience with the comics, it would be 
difficult to exaggerate thar potential impact upon the charaaer of 
American life It is impossible here to examine the nature and con 
tents of the American comic book m an) detail Wc can note, howeser, 
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the types of comics which were dominant ,n the mid 1950 s, marhing 
as sve pass that their readership was by no means confined to children 
These major types appear to hate been budt aronnd one or more of 
the following themes 'superman,' the 'old' West, the future m 
fantasy, war, crime detection or murder, romance, humanized animals, 
and adaptations of the classics 

To suggest but one aspect of the challenge facing educators which is 
inherent m the fact of the prevalence of the comic book, ue cite a 
few perceptive passages from a study of mass media and children 
leccmly conducted under the auspices of UNESCO* Commenting 
upon current patterns and trends in comic book production, the report 
stated 

The strong attraction of the superman myth is probably the most 
marked feature of the modern children’s press In all probability this 
subject of the undefeated, superhuman, eternal, etc , hero satisfies a 
deep-seated popular instinct The superman s refusal to accept any 
intellectual life, or indeed any activity which is not the outcome of a 
physical exploit, is possibly of more systematic a nature than has gen 
erally been realized The systematic simpUficaiion of monies is ac 
companied by a simplification of the characters If they arc to appeal 
only to their publics most elementary reactions [the] publishers must 
of necessity simplify the psychology of the characters they feature 

Comics are nor, of course, a completely neiv phenomenon, they had 
their predecessors m the penny dreadfuls, the dime novels and the 
funny papers What is new and unprecedented is the fact of greater 
volume of production of such materials and increased literacy at an 
earlier age, plus a decided trend toward more pictorial media of com 
munication For teachers, as for soacty at large, the comics represent 
a potent positive resource as well as a senous intellectual hazard In 
a consideration of the educational process, they cannot be ignored 


Newspapers 

The publisher is a snerchanl, and ihe edilot.jl an is largely nne of 
merchandising, as respects general nenspaper Content in taking a posi 


■ipi„l.ppe Bawiarf » ChM drf,e-ne A m fre, flto W Ia 

Children (Pans UNESCO 1952), pp 32 35 
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tion on a public issue, the editor and the publisher may be, to a certain 
extent and under certain conditions, individualists, but in providing 
the general menu spread in the 75 to 225 nonadvertising columns of a 
metropolitan daily, editors and publishers attempt to provide, as closely 
as possible, satisfaction for the desires and tastes of what they conceive 
to be their proper reader audiences 

This intimacy with the popular audience which is the essence of 
journalism gives newspaper content high validity as an index of social 
desires and responses What a nation of newspaper readers wants to 
read and what it finds pleasure tn reading are shown pretty definitely 
in a sympathetic journalism * 

So wrote Frank Luther Mott, eminent student of American journal 
ism As he analyzed the content of contemporary American news- 
papers, he was led to the general conclusion that the proportions of 
space given to various fields or types of news vary markedly from 
year to year in only a few instances This stability m the make up of 
newspapers Mott attributed to the relative unchangeableness of basic 
human interests and desires, and to the fact that newspapers tend in 
general to be conservative, sloiv to adopt innovations in form, style, or 
subject matter It is revealing and significant to note the trends in 
space allocation in newspapers 

The most remarkable changes m newspaper content since the turn 
of the century seem to be, first, increased space allotments to foreign 
news and to comic strips Mott attributes the former to the pressure 
of world events and the latter to the growing assumption by news- 
papers of an entertainment function Second, however, and at least 
equally significant, sizable reductions in the proportion of space de- 
voted to original editorials have characterized the past half century. 
As the papers have grown ever larger, the space consigned to editorial 
comment has not increased but has remained almost stationary To be 
sure, much editorializing is conducted through the medium of syndi 
cated commentary, but this is not local, nor is it “personal ’ journalism 
Nevertheless, as Walter Lippmann once observed, the newspaper “is 
the only serious book most people read ” 

S Frank Luther Mott, Trend* m Newspaper Content Annah of the Amenean Aea^ 
emy of Poltitcal and Social Saenee \ol 219 (January 1942), p 60 Used by permiwion 
Italics my own. 
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(Ptramgc on th« baso of toml non>d>m,»ng .p,co and arranged according 
to space alJotments in J940) 


Business, financial, marine, «c 
Sports 

Illustrations (except comics) 

Foreign news and features 

Comic strips and singles 

Washington nesvs 

Theater, movies, books, art. etc 

Womens interests 

Society 

Original editonaU 

Radio announcements and news 

Columns on public affairs 


1910 
Col Per 
timni cent 
160 21 1 
71 94 
40 54 
24 51 
OS 10 
47 61 
22 29 
II IS 
14 19 
30 39 


1920 

Col Per 
umns cent 
114 160 
104 146 
40 57 
62 88 
20 28 
so 71 
22 31 
14 20 
18 26 
28 40 

04 06 


mo 

Col Per 
umns cent 
532 375 
182 128 
85 60 
68 48 
51 36 
57 40 

44 33 
23 16 

45 32 
30 21 
25 18 
10 07 


mo 

Co! Per 
umns cent 
566 320 
20 9 IIS 
198 II2 
140 79 
108 61 
106 60 
74 42 
67 38 
64 36 
31 18 
25 14 
25 14 


Note that the categories overlap at several points, eg, illustrations also count 
for space in the various categories Also note that this is based on a metropolitan 
sampling and is thus only a partial picture. 

Source Frank Luther Mott, Trends in Newspaper Content, Annals of the 
American Academy of Pohdcal and Social Saenee Vol 219 (fanuary 1912), p 
61 Used by permission For more recent, though untabulated dam, see F L 
Mott, American Journalism a History of Hettspapers tn the United Slates 
through 260 Years 1690 to 1950 (New York, MaciiuIIan, 1953) 


What Do the American People Sec and Hear’ The combination of 
the 20,000 motion picture theaters, the 40 million television sets, and the 
135 million radios m the United States presents a picture of mass 
communication which is overpowermg With possible audiences liter 
ally as vast as the nation itself, these media arc surely potent forces 
for the dissemination of ideas indeed, we need only remind ourselves 
of the comparison between the number of hours a child spends in 
school and the time he is attending to one of these instruments to 
sense their limitless educational potential We must inquire, therefore, 
what do these media give to their audiences, how is this massive 
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clientele served? Further, to what extent does this audience actually 
avail Itself of the merchandise — the motion pictures or broadcast 
programs — which these media offer^ Let us attempt to answer the 
latter question first 

In a typical year in the decade 1945 1955, the motion picture industry 
produced around 380 feature films, plus a much larger amount of short 
subjects We have noted that weekly attendance at the movies, follow- 
ing upon the large scale availability of television, averages some 50 
million admissions Every day, approximately 25,000 different radio 
program offerings are broadcast over American airwaves The meas 
urement of the actual audience is a tricky and somewhat inexact opera- 
tion, but one responsible estimate places the number of persons who 
listen to the radio sometime each day at 77,500,000 Of television, Dallas 
Smythe reports that “It is possible to predict that tomorrow between 
60 and 80 percent” of the television sets of the nation will be turned 
on for an average of rather more than five hours per day Some indi 
cation of Its pervasiveness is given as we note that the first major color 
television program— a production of Peter Pan in March 1955— drew 
an audience of over 65 million And when we are told that more 
people witnessed the last presidential inauguration than had seen all 
the preceding inauguration ceremonies combined, or that one tele 
vision performance of the Metropolitan Opera serves an audience far 
exceeding that of ten full seasons in the Manhattan opera house, we 
are made inescapably aware that here is a new force and a mighty one 

Movies For the time and money so spent, what do the people 
receive ^ If we turn first to the movies, wc are struck by the surprising 
lack of useful and intensive data regarding their content Few attempts 
at classification and analysis of the substance of American motion pic 
tures have been made The most highly regarded and extensive sur- 
veys, those of Edgar Dale® and Dorothy Jones, arc, for purposes of 
this discussion, primarily of historical interest A comparison of the 
findings of those two studies suggests that between the early 1930’s 
and the mid 1940 s increasing attention \vas paid in films to matters of 

® Edgar Dale, The Content of Motion Pictnret (New York, Macmillan 1935) 

^ Dorothy G Jones ‘Quantitative Anal)su ot Motion Picture Content " Vuhhe Opinion 
Quarferly.Vol 42 (Fall 19«), pp 41M28 
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social or political significance, while stones based upon crime, slapsnclt 
comedy, or pure romance declined in frequency It is impossible to 
report with any assurance that these trends were continued into the 
1950 s. Perhaps the most important postwar developments in this area 
have been, first, the introduction into American theaters on a much- 
broadened scale of h,gh<a]iber foreign films and, second, the growth 
of the Western movie from the simple “horse opera" into a vehicle of 
genuine esthetic significance. 

Today, we arc told, Movies are better than ever” Unquestionably 
they arc bigger than ever. The competition of television has forced 
technical innovations upon the film industry which, in the attempt 
to Jure us back to the theater, have concentrated upon expanding both 
screen and sound track There can be no question, as we view such 
masterpieces as Richard III, Moby Dic\, or High Noon, that great ad 
vances have been made And yet there is small room for complacent, 
smug, self-congratulation on the general intellectual or aesthetic level 
of American motion pictures While there are indications of improve 
ment, it appears to be rather slow and lumbering, generally uninspired 
and unimaginative, conformist rather than creative, conventional rather 
than causal If, as was stated by the president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, “the motion picture can be a medium of cn 
lighicnment unlike any other ever dreamed about,” there is both great 
promise in store and a vast labor yet to be performed 
Radio How shall we classify the eight or nine million programs 
which issue from the radios of America each ycar^ Professor Dallas 
Smythe, of the Institute of Communications Research at the University 
of Illinois, has devised a convenient set of classifications of radio (and 
television) programs which can serve our purposes here* Smythe 
suggests that there are essentially three kinds of broadcast programs 
the “entertainment" type, the “information” type, and the “orientation’ 
type, in which the key objective is to affect or influence attitudes and 
values in some way. Various studies indicate that for the years since 


8 See Dallas W Smythe The Owtent sjmJ Effects of Broadcastmf: ’ 

^ Educluon 53rd Yearbook of d>e Society 

zS^tion (Ch cago, On.vers.ty of C^go vpon «h.ch much cl c.r du 
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the war about 75 percent of all commercial radio broadcasting fell into 
the “entertainment” category Approximately 15 to 16 percent of the 
programs were classed as ‘ informational” m type, while the remaining 
9 to 10 percent ssere of the “orientation” variety Of course, as Sm>the 
noted, “these are not water tight categories, entertamment type pro- 
grams may also provide information and orientation, and vice versa ” ® 
Further refined, these data show music to be the largest single con 
sumer of radio time — 41 percent of broadcasting hours were de\oted 
to music, of which approximately one fifth (or 8 percent of the total 
broadcast time) was found to be of the classical or semiclassical sort 
Another 16 percent of all radio time was given to dramauc programs, 
and of this nearly half was occupied by the daytime serial or “soap 
opera’ presentauon Straight news reporting accounted for a further 
13 percent of the schedule Thus, these three categories emplo) cd about 
70 percent of the total broadcasting hours The remaining 30 percent 
was distributed approximately as follows 


Variety shows 7 percent 

Quiz programs 6 

Religious services 

or talks 6 

Sports broadcasts 4 

General talks on public issues 

or personal problems 3 

Farm programs 2 

Home making programs 1 

Forums and panels 1 


These data represent some significant shifts m the nature of the 
radio program as a result of the advent of television These changes 
arc in large measure explained b) a fundamental revision in the role 
played bv radio In the words of one radio executive You might sa> 
TV IS following the national magazine pattern We (the individual 
radio stations) pattern ourselves as closely as jxjssiblc after the success- 
ful local newspaper’ This has meant a much greater emphasis upon 
spot local news, local advertising, recorded music, and sporting events. 


9Sm>-the op at p 196 
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ja contrast to the earlier proramence of national network shows 
Nevertheless, the general assessment of radio broadcasting which svas 
provided by Harold I-aski m his incisive examination of life m the 
United States, The American Democracy, is still in great measure 
valid Laski <vrote 

Anyone who studies the programmes of the different systems will note 
that, though with a fairly continuous cxpcrimentalism, they have certain 
patterns Programmes for children, loiportant orchestras, great inter 
national speeches, hkc those of the president or of the British prime 
minister, immediate reporting of events like the opening of the United 
Nations, dance music, Negro spirituals, are all Jikdy to secuie a na 
Uonaf hook up Nearly eighty percent of the commercially sponsored 
programmci run for about fifteen minures, and radio time is mostly 
sold between six and ten o’clock in the evening, the hours from nine 
to ten o’clock achieving the maximum commercial value with nearly 
seventy five percent of the time sold But it is also evident that eleven 
to midday, and three to four in the afternoon arc fairfy popular, since 
nearly forty percent of this tune ts filled by programmes of commercial 
sponsoring 

I have mjsclf analyzed the programme of a New York station for 
over a month Dance music was the largest item, with comic music hall 
“turns ' coming second, sports, both news and description, came sixth 
rn the list, news reports came seventh, drama came eleventh religious 
services came fifteenth, ranking just below cookery and household hints, 
discussion of national policies ranked twenty first, and was accorded just 
over one percent of the whole radio time, while political speeches were 
at the bottom of the list and did not even reach one half of one per 
cent of the schedule 

Finally, ic IS perhaps instructive to note the disclosures of another 
recent public opinion survey dealing with popular preferences in radio 
Tnentysix percent of those polled reported that they listened to the 
radio solely for entertainment, while 32 pereent consider radio as a 
source of iolh entertainment and education The remaining 2»odd 
percent are desirous that radio provide more programs of a serious 
nature When asked what they hked about contemporary American 
10HitoUL.sk, Mr Orotroacr (N™. y«k, vikion WS) P 
by peifttissioa 
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the war about 75 percent of all commeraal radio broadcasting fell into 
the “entertainment” category Approximately 15 to 16 percent of the 
programs were classed as “informationar* m type, while the remammg 
9 to 10 percent were of the “orientation” variety Of course, as Smythe 
noted, * these are not water tight categories, entertainment type pro- 
grams may also provide information and orientation, and vice versa ” ® 
Further refined, these data show music to be the largest single con 
sumer of radio time — 41 percent of broadcasting hours were devoted 
to music, of which approximately one fifth (or 8 percent of the total 
broadcast time) was found to be of the classical or scmiclassical sort. 
Another 16 percent of all radio time was given to dramatic programs, 
and of this nearly half was occupied by the daytime serial or “soap 
opera” presentauon Straight news reportmg accounted for a further 
13 percent of the schedule Thus, these three categories employed about 
70 percent of the total broadcasung hours The remaining 30 percent 
was distributed approximately as follows 


Variety shows 7 percent 

Quiz programs 6 

Religious services 

or talks 6 

Sports broadcasts 4 

General talks on public issues 

or personal problems 3 

Farm programs 2 

Home making programs I 

Forums and paneb 1 


These data represent some significant shifts m the nature of the 
radio program as a result of the advent of television These changes 
are in large measure explained by a fundamental revision in the role 
played bv radio In the words of one radio executive “You might say 
TV is following the national magazine pattern Wc (the individual 
radio stations) pattern ourselves as closely as possible after the success- 
ful local newspaper' This has meant a much greater emphasis upon 
spot local news, local advertising, recorded music, and sporting events, 

at p 196 
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m contrast to the earlier promtnenee of national nenvort shows 
Nevertheless, the general assessment of radio broadcasting which was 
provided by Harold Laski in his incisive examination of life in the 
United States, The Ammcan Democracy, is still in great measure 
valid Laiki wrote 

Anyone who studies the programmes of the different systems will note 
that, though with a laiTly continuous eipcrimentalism, they have certain 
patterns Programmes for children, important orchestras, great inter 
national speeches, like those of the president or of the British prime 
minister, immediate reporting of events like the opening of the United 
Nations, dance music, Negro spirituals, are all likely to secure a na 
tional hook up Nearly eighty percent of the commercially sponsored 
programmes run for about fifteen minutes, and radio time is mosdy 
soW hetween six and ten o’cfock in the evening, the hours from nine 
to ten o’clock achieving the maximum commercial value with nearly 
seventy five percent of the time sold But it is also evident that eleven 
to midday, and three to four in the afternoon are fairly popular, since 
nearly forty percent of this time is filled by programmes of commercial 
sponsoring 

I have myself analyzed the programme of a New York station for 
over a month Dance music was the largest item, with comic music ha/1 
“turns ’ coming second, sports, both news and description, came sixth 
in the list, news reports came seventh, drama came eleventh religious 
services came fifteenth, ranking just below cookery and household hints, 
discussion of national poltues ranked twenty first and was accorded just 
over one percent of the whole radio time, while political speeches were 
at the bottom of the list and did not even reach one half of one per 
cent of the schedule 

Finally, it is perhaps instructive to note the disclosures of another 
recent public opinion survey dealing nith popular preferences m radio 
Twenty six percent of those polled reported that they listened to the 
radio solely for entertainment, while 52 percent consider radio as a 
source of ^o/h entertainment and education The remaining 2aodd 
percent are desirous that radio provide more programs of a serious 
nature When asked what they liked about contemporary American 
10 Harold Laski Tiir eimfnran VfrJemuy (New York Viking 19^3) p 701 Used 
by permission 
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broadcasting, 70 percent mentioned news reporting, 50 percent favored 
comedy offerings, 40 percent said they approved of radio discussions 
of public issues, and 30 percent included classical music If such find 
mgs are valid, they seem clearly to indicate that the allocations of 
radio time are not at all points consonant with the interests and desires 
of the hstening public M Bauchard puts his finger on the crux of 
the matter in writing that “The lack of new ideas, the reliance on 
time worn methods like variety, and the failure to carry out mvestiga 
tions and opinion surveys to ascertain the reactions and tastes’ of the 
radio audience doom this all important medium to an educational role 
far below its actual potential Even more crucial, the failure of radio 
to “tackle serious themes which are closer to everyday life” means that 
the job of the school is both enlarged and complicated by the quality 
and the nature of modern broadcasting 
Telemsion There can be little doubt that the most potent medium 
for informing, enlightening, entertaining, or duping the American 
public is telcMsion Combining as it does the elements of the movie 
theater and the home radio, television ob\iousIy presents both un 
dreamed possibilities and quite no\el hazards To a degree, one is 
justified m saying that the conclusions or generalizations here pre 
sented regarding the movies and the radio apply also to television 
Many contend that the bulk of television offerings are simply radio 
programs made visible, that, in a number of respects, television broad 
casting has not advanced much bejond, if indeed it has attained, the 
levels at which radio has performed Clearly, for such a new medium, 
it IS much too early to pass any sort of definitive judgment, although 
the air is full of praises and denunciations, baleful predictions of un 
preccdcnied evils, and glowing promises of incomprehensible benefits 
attributed to television broadcasting As \\c turn to consider the general 
substance of television fare in the mid 1950 s, v.c should note that in 
at least one respect television is not unique Similar criticisms were also 
leveled at mechanized printing, at proposals to initiate or expand sys- 
tems of public education, and at television s immediate predecessor, 
radio But it is clear that a powerful new element has been added to 

our way of life One authority, Mr Red Smith, sports columnist for the 

Ncii' Yor^ Herald Tribune, contends that “We are coming closer and 
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closer to a day when ihepobhc n,II akc vmundy all its cntcrta,nraent 
m the hying room ,i hen spectator sports will be supported almost 
entirely by business firms nsing the events as television attractions for 
advertising There must be industries in every sizable city that 
could afford to sponsor baseball teams purely as television performers, 
giving away the tichets to the games, if necessary This may be the 
shape of the immediate future ** 

Some cam assmg of television programs has been undertaken most 
extensnely under the auspices of the National Association of Educa 
tional Broadcasters and the University of Illinois Institute of Com 
munications Research, previously mentioned For an analysis of 
program content on television, we turn again to Dallas Smythe who 
reports on surveys earned out by those organizations^'’ Generalizing 
from the data there reported, which dealt with television broadcasting 
in Los Angeles California, and New Haven Connecticut as well as 
New York City, and utilizing again the three categories Smythe em* 
ployed m describing radio programming the television menu (as of 
19o3) was roughly as follows Upward of 75 percent of total broadcast 
time was given to programs m the entertainment class Within this 
classification the major program type was drama constituting nearly 
half of all programs~-roughly 47 percent Chief types of drama were, 
of course, crime (15 percent of all broadcast time) and Western (7 
percent of the total) 'The second most frequent entertainment type 
offering was the variety program taking nearly 10 percent of all 
available channel time Following in this classification were quiz and 
contest shows (6 percent), spons broadcasts (5 percent) music (4 per 
cent), and shows featuring personalities (3 percent) 

Information’ type programs amounted to approximately 20 percent 
of the total, of %vhjch news broadcasts made up the largest single part 
(8 percent) Programs dealing in domcme information (household 
helps, do it yourself instructions and the like) were allotted 5 percent 
of broadcast time, children s information comprised a further I percent 


II Erf Sm ,h IVC» 

and Effects of Broadcasang op at pp 199ff 
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and general information programs (this class included such presenta 
tions as science lectures and demonstrations) about 03 percent 
Within the “orientation” type category, accounting in all for but one 
nventieth (5 percent) of all television pTOgrams, rehgious broadcasts 
were most prominent These amounted to about 1 5 percent of the 
total Other type programs in this classification — discussions of public 
issues, public institutional presentations (for example. Armed Forces’ 
films), and preschool educational efforts — each occupied 1 percent of 
the total 

There is a challenge in these figures It is a challenge to educators, 
to be sure, to work at the business of raising the nation’s standards, 
but It is equally a challenge to the tc!e\ision industry and to all con 
nected with or concerned about the mental and moral health of the 
nauon And it is a challenge to parents, for after all the ultimate effec 
mencss or influence of television is realized in the home It is indeed 
lime for the most serious concern and the most prodigious efforts if 
the truth of the following statement from a leading authority on mass 
education is to be disproved 

I am cominced that you are witnessing today the Golden Age of 
television — that there are actually more programs of quality and original 
ity on the air today than there will be five, ten, fifteen years from now, 
because the operation of simple economic laws will drive sponsors m 
crcasingly to the lowcst-common-denominator program I abandon com 
mercial television to mass entertainment and have the smallest hope 
of its producing a di\ersity even comparable to what radio has pro- 
duced 

Not all the experts arc so glum One, Mr Jack Gould, radio-telcvi 
Sion editor of The New Yorf^ Times, wrote m his column of April 2-1, 
1955, that “Television is being driven into competition in terms of 
quality, not quantity There’s a long, long road ahead, but at least the 
omens for the future arc better than they have been It’s much too 
early to throw any hats m the air, but there is reason for cauuous 
optimism ” 

Charles A. Siepmaan, m "Telerision and Education,** a symposium sponsored bf 
the \eiv Republic and ibe VationaJ Association of Educational Broadcasters, Ae»f -Kc- 
pubhe (Feb 26 1951) Used by pemussioti. 
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Edvcatiosal Telewsiom fn 1952 the Federal Communications Com 
mission, which is charged with the oversight of radio and television 
broadcasting m the United States, placed 242 (later increased to 258) 
television channels m special reserve for noncommercial educational 
usage Such a move had been proposed m the 19i0s with respect to 
radio frequencies but nothing had materialized With the appearance 
of television, a group of educators, public officials, and other leaders 
dedicated themselves to an effort to capitalize more fully upon the 
educational potential in the new comniunicatjons medium Not at all 
sanguine as to the likelihood of effective educational activity on the 
part of commercial interests, these parties banded together to promote 
nonprofit, noncommercial broadcasting The hope was that colleges 
and universities, states and municipalities, and other noncommercial 
bodies would pul these reserved channels to use with programs of 
general service to the community 
As of 1956, there were some 20 educational television (ETV) sta 
tions m operation in 14 states, for which the potential audience was 
estimated at 46 million persons (In addition 10 ETV stations were 
a budding, 34 more had secured construction permits, and a further 
50 had made application for channels from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission ) Variously supported by educational institutions, 
state legislatures, private foundations, or local civic organizations, the 
ETV stations were vigorously pioneering m the attempt to provide 
the kinds of programs which commercial broadcasting had neglected 
For these — the educational, cultural, innovative, and ofttimes contro- 
versial offerings — a commcraally adequate audience may not exist and 


business sponsorship has therefore been reluctant to risk its investment. 

A few instances of ETV activities must suffice to illustrate both its 
record and its possibilities- In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the High 
School of the Air ’ over station WQED, offering courses leading to 
graduation, has for several years attracted an enrollment in the thou- 
sands A course of lectures on ‘ The Religions of Man. ’ presented over 
the St Louis station. KETC, was reported to hate drawn 1,100 to the 
lecture hall and a home audience of 100.000 Other notable programs 
have included a series of 13 films devoted to the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy, a senes of 39 discussions of the * Great Ideas of Western 
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Man," a series of programs on “The World We Want,” featuring high 
school youth from all over the world considering international prob 
lems, and a series of 30 presentations of or about Shakespearean drama 
At the same time, extensive efforts have been undertaken to investi 
gate the extent to which ETV is, or can be, in fact “educational ” New 
York University, Pennsylvania State University, the public schools of 
St Louis, Missouri, and San Francisco State College are among recent 
recipients of grants to promote experiments in teaching by television 
Such courses as English literature, psychology, economics, and French 
are being presented to regular classroom groups while listening in at 
some ‘ remote’ spot are the students by television A further illustration 
of the current activities in this field is the establishment of the Educa 
tional Radio and Television Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan Here, 
recordings of broadcast programs arc pooled to be made available on 
loan to ETV outlets throughout the country Here, too, stud) and 
promotion of the production of programs for educational purposes is 
earned on, largely by virtue of the assistance of the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education 

Despite these evidences of vigor and imagination, the movement for 
ETV was in a most critical position m 1956 Many felt that a mere 
twenty stations in operation after five years of the reservation of chan 
ncls was a sorry, indeed a distressing record Inadequate support, from 
educators, legislators, and civic organizations, had plagued nearly 
every ETV effort and commercial interests eyed the frozen channels 
ever more anxiously Moreover, educators themselves were apparently 
agreed neither on the necessary merits of educational over commercial 
broadcasting for school uses nor even as to the type of audience educa 
tional television should seek Should it be the broad community or the 
“captive’ audience of a closed<jrcuit system the children and youth 
already in the classroom ^ And finally, as has been suggested, the actual 
educational effectiveness of the television program, whether commer 
cial or ETV, has yet to be conclusively established The most one can 
say at this stage is that teachers and educators must be constantl} on 
the alert to the impact of television upon the lives of their students, 
the contributions it makes and the problems it creates, and alert, too, to 
Its value as an educational resource Perhaps at no point in the modern 
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social fabric is there more room and need for the 
best educational thought available 


application of the 


The Control of Mass Media of Communication 

Perhaps the chief concern of the Hutchins Commission on Freedom 
of the Press lay in the area of how, and by whom, the organs of mass 
communication ivere controlled Jt hardly needs stating that the con 
duct of education, m Amtncz as m any country, is critically condi 
tinned by the ways and the directions in which sources of information 
are directed, organized, administered It is altogether germane to this 
discussion to consider briefly the status of the control and the concomi 
tant element of competition or diversity in the communications field 
The commission found that 'the outstanding fact about the com 
muaicitions industry today is that the number of its units has 
declined ' There is an undeniable trend toward ever greater concen 
tration, discernible in all the various media, perhaps most notable in 
the newspaper field, least so m the book publishing business 
In only 96, or fewer than one twelfth, of the cities with daily news 
papers were there competing papers m 1950 While some of the larger 
cicics— New IbrA, Boston, Chicago, Saa Francisay—may have three or 


{our daily newspapers, most communities have but one The presence 
of two journals in the same town docs not ensure competition and 
diversity of opinion, for very often the two local papers are under the 
same management Indeed, there arc ten states m which no city has 


competing daily newspapers This means that, taking the country as a 
whole, 92 percent of American communities arc served by but one local 
paper, that over 40 percent of the total daily circulation is noncompeti- 
tive Over all, the number of daily newspapers has dropped from a 
peak of 2,600 m the year 1909 to approximately 1,850 m the late I950’s 
And, a^ one leading newspaper editor reahstically warns, ‘In every 
city of half a million population or less where there is more than one 
newspaper onnership, consolidation may be expected 

These data must be seen, too, m terms of the influence of the thre 
major press assncat.ons On.ted Press Assocaed Press, and tnrerns 
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Man,” a senes of programs on “The World We Want,” featuring high 
school youth from all o\er the world considering international prob 
lems, and a senes of 30 presentations of or about Shakespearean drama 
At the same time, extensive efforts have been undertaken to investi 
gate the extent to which ETV is, or can be, in fact “educational ” New 
York University, Penns)lvania State Unucrsity, the public schools of 
St Louis, Missouri, and San Francisco State College arc among recent 
recipients of grants to promote exjjcriments in teaching b) television 
Such courses as English literature, psychology, economics, and French 
are being presented to regular classroom groups while listening in at 
some “remote” spot are the students by television A further illustration 
of the current activities in this field is the establishment of the Educa 
tional Radio and Television Center at Ann Arbor, Michigan Here, 
recordings of broadcast programs arc pooled to be made available on 
loan to ETV outlets throughout the country Here, too, study and 
promotion of the production of programs for educational purposes is 
earned on, largely by virtue of the assistance of the Ford Foundation s 
Fund for Adult Education 

Despite these evidences of vigor and imagination, the movement for 
ETV was in a most critical position in 1956 Many felt that a mere 
twenty stations in operation after five years of the reservation of chan 
nels was a sorry, indeed a distressing record Inadequate support, from 
educators, legislators, and civic organizations, had plagued nearly 
every ETV effort and commercial interests eyed the frozen channels 
ever more anxiously Moreover, educators themselves were apparently 
agreed neither on the necessary merits of educational over commercial 
broadcastmg for school uses nor even as to the type of audience educa 
tional television should seek Should it be the broad community or the 
“capuve’ audience of a closed'Circuit system the children and youth 
already in the classroom' And finally, as has been suggested, the actual 
educational effectiveness of the television program, whether commer 
cial or ETV, has yet to be conclusively established The most one can 
say at this stage is that teachers and educators must be constantly on 
the alert to the impact of television upon the lives of their students, 
the contnbutions it makes and the problems it creates, and alert, too, to 
Its value as an educauonal resource Perhaps at no point in the modern 
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approxmatc/y two hundred publishers were responsible for the issu 
ance of about 90 percent of the boohs published in the United States 
But even here the trade shows signs of concentrative tendencies as it 
IS noted that over one quarter of all books are produced by the ten 
largest puWishers 

It 5S important to recognize one other basic clement in this overall 
picture of concentration m the communications industry When Ben- 
jamin Franklin contemplated buying out the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
colonial Philadelphia, he could think m terms of tivo or three hundred 
pounds as necessary capital Recent estimates of the costs of entering 
the communications business today a/Tord a stzggersng contrast To 
found a new metropolitan daily newspaper today and build it to 
success and solvency would cost at least $5 million and probably more 
nearly $10 million To do the same in a small town, it is estimated 
that one would require from $25,000 to $100,000 And it is a matter of 
lecord that individual radio stations have sold for more than $1 mil 
lion Small wonder that new ventures in journalism or broadcasting 
arc both less frequent and less likely Nor is it strange that entry into 
these fields must be accompanied by accumulated wealth, these are 
not, as in Franklin s day, channels available to anyone with an idea 
and a few pounds 

An editorial in the trade journal Editor & Pitbltsher (Dec 31, 1938), 
commenting on the trends in newspaper publishing, speaks clearly 
for the situation in communications generally 


There are about 1,200 cities in which single newspapers or single 
ownerships now supply all the printed news 
We mean no reflection on any of these 1,200 newspapers when we 
say that the condition docs not represent a healthful U-end m journal 
ism It IS absolutely true that in the majority of cases, the noncompeti 
tive ownerships have been conscious of the responsibilities their situation 
entails They have attempted to gisc expression to the varying shades 
of opinion withm ihcir communities and to a remarkable extent, they 
have succeeded w doing so The danger remains, howescr, that freedom 
for minority expression will be curtailed, especially m a period svhen 
political feelings tend toward extreme* and when one wireme sees not 
L]y no good but positive danger in the beliefs of the other The Amen 
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tional News Service For 95 percent of the English language daily 
newspapers, “serving all but one fifth of 1 percent of the total daily 
circulation,” are consumers of the news dispensed by the three wire 
services Similarly, we must note the central role of the newspaper 
syndicates, such as the Western Newspaper Union, King Features, or 
that owned and operated by the Chicago New York Daily 

News semipartnership These syndicates, supplying photographs, col 
umnists on a wide variety of subjecu, comic strips, crossword puzzles, 
and so on, provide “a central control of content far more extensive 
than any control through ownership” 

Another highly centralizing tendency m the newspaper field is the 
increase in chain ownership of newspapers While the ojmmission 
found the size of individual chains to be diminishing, the number of 
such chains is on the increase In 1935 there w ere 63 newspaper chains, 
m 1950 the figure stood at 70 These organized collections of journal 
istic outlets, including the Hearst and Senpps-Howard associations as 
well as smaller regional or local combines, control approximately 54 
percent of the total national circulation Fourteen chains control 23 
percent of the daily circulation of the country 
Similar conditions prevail among the other media of communica 
tion Of magazines, the commission reported that ‘Thirty years ago 
there were nearly two dozen women’s magazines and a group of six 
large magazines was just emerging Now the six largest in a reduced 
field have nearly nine tenths of the total circulation ” 

While, as we have seen, radio has grown increasinglv local m char 
acter in the past few years, television is dominated by the national 
networks despite legal restrictions on the concentration of station 
ownership Many radio and television stations arc owned by newspaper 
concerns and at least one tenth of the local stations are ow ned by the 
same persons as control the local newspaper Eight major motion 
picture companies produce 85 percent of the films and control most 
of the business of film distribution 
The produaion of books is somewhat less concentrated and more 
competitive New book publishers seem to appear rather frequenth 
and enter a somewhat more promising field As of the mid 1950s, 
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Radio 

New York Philharmonic 
Sj mphony 
Telephone Hour 
Iniitation to Learning 
hionitor 

Salt Lake Tabernacle 
Choir 

CBS Radio Workshop 
This I Believe 
Dragnet 


Press 

Walter Lippmann 

Lil Abner 

New York Times 

Chicago Tribune 

Ttme 

Life 

Loo^ 

Harper’s Monthly 
New Republic 


Television 
Ed Sullivan show 
Disneyland 
See It Now 
Major league baseball 
Ding Dong School 
Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet 
Roller derbies 


What are some of the more important educational questions prompted 
by such statistics? 

2. What concrete evidence have we of the effects of these various media 
upon the adolescent mind and personality? Are you prepared to admit 
that, when properly used, all such media arc far more beneficial than 
harmful, hr more promising than menacing? 

3. Do you feel that the radio and TV in the United States currently de 
vote enough time to truly educational offerings? Do you think any more 
can be done along this Ime as long as the success of a broadcast is so 
intimately tied up with the sale of some product? Does this mean that 
some, or perhaps all, of American broadcasting should become the func 
non and responsibility of government^ 

4 What basic human types — or stereotypes — are most frequently or reg 
ularly depicted on commercial television? What evidence is there that 
such broadcast types influence child or adolescent behavior? 

5 Classify the motion pictures offered in your community over a period 
of time What is the nature of the distnbution of these films in terms 
of their content? How does this compare with the findings of other 
studies of film content? 

6 Whar evidence have we regarding the effectiveness of television as a 
teaching medium? In how far does it consutuie an answer to the short 
age of qualified teachers? 

7. To what extent do you feci that commercial television is performing a 
creditable job of education or enlightenment? Docs the country really 
need separate ETV stations? 

8 Radio, television, motion pictures, and comic books have all been con 
sistently attacked as catering to moronic inteffigcnce, a the great 'aiei- 
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can system thris cs best when ideas strike sparks and opposites nib each 
other into usable size and shape.*'* 

• * * 

For American education these data and conclusions have huge and 
inescapable implications Nc%cr before was it so important that the 
schools emphasize in their teaching, not just mformation and formulas, 
but insight, perception, and the power to criticize Never before was 
It so vital that the schools be so operated as to assist the student in 
finding his way intelligently through the welter of ideas which sur- 
rounds him Never before was it so essential that the schools support 
and exemplify behef in the principle of free access to information, 
encouraging the student to analyze and weigh evidence, to test data, 
and to draw defensible conclusions 
There is, perhaps, another side to the role of the school m meeting 
the challenge of mass communications The school, with the familj, 
must act to elevate the standards of consumption of the communica 
tions product If, as our survey suggests, radio, mo\ie, or television 
fare IS not generally notable for its aesthetic quality, the school’s con 
tribution to the improvement of this condition could be powerful and 
posime When these considerations arc coupled with the fact of an 
increased leisure time, the importance of the school’s function is onlj 
further underscored One is jusuHed in contending that American 
education, as it operates in the context of the mass communications 
media here described, is both our first line of defense and our chief 
hope for cultural improvement. 

QUESnO>S FOR STUDY AM) DISCUSSIO> 

BASIC Qt-EsnoN If vkc say, as wc have said of teachers, that those agencies 
which arc engaged in the business of purveying information have a deep 
social obligation to print, broadcast, or portray the truth as thev sec 
how should American society, and its schools, deal with the agencies or 
interests which patently disregard this principle* 

1 What arc some dependable estimates of the number of persons directly 
reached by the follow ing 

Used by pefmmion of E^ft:or & Tuhhther 
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age man” or the mmd of the thirteen year-old In general, is this a 
valid indictment? Where is your evidence? 

9 If you have answered Question 8 in the affirmative, do the schools have 
any responsibility for encouraging higher standards, for graduating 
young 'people who will demand intellectual merchandise of a higher 
quality? How can the schools do this? 
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It « nuh ths hg,c bchrc m that we turn to erammc m th.s chapter 

gamzed business as an ediKanonal force m American society The 
chapters which follow are devoted to similar analyses of organized 
labor, political parties, and organized religion As we do this, we enter 
into the field of educational sociology, or what some prefer to label 
more broadly the social foundauons of education It is our firm convic 
tion that education in the United Stares can proceed m health and with 
maximum benefit to all only as rt functions in relevant and functional 
anareness of the society of which it is a part Today, more than ever 
before, the crucial significance of this rclafionship is being impressed 
upon us 


The Contemporary Business Scene in the 
United States 

It seems appropriate and useful to note certain of the primary char 
actcnstics of contemporary American business, not with a view to 
economic analysis, which would be presumptuous, but to indicate 
facets of the American economy which clearly have considerable bear 
mg upon the conduct of education The emergence of these factors, 
with the inevitable accompanying controversy, or their establishment, 
with the inevitable accompanying dislocation of other elements, series 
to highlight critical points in the total culture Their influences or 
impact upon American schools arc profound and far reaching 
The Health of the American Economy One of the central features 
of economic life in America today is a widespread and deep seated 
controversy as to the direction in which the business activity of the 
nation should move Signs of fundamental disagreement regarding 
the future forms and functions of American economic institutions are 
apparent on every hand The controversies are naged around such 
questions as the desirability of returning to a gold monetary standard, 
the extent to which public ownership of industry is wise, Ae necessity 
for various binds of economic arntroh" the wisdom of “free trade 
in world markets, or the need for increased governmental regulation 
of labor management relations or interstate commerce For some, these 
questions seem to resolve themsd.es into rather oserstmpI.M asscr 
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Organized Business 
and Education 


Raup, one of the foremost students of the interrelations of the organ- 
ized interests m American society and the American educational sys- 
tem, has presented us with both a theme and a raison d’etre for this 
and the next several chapters In the introduction to his incisive study 
he wrote that 

... the educator, when he draws up a course of study or a program 
for the schools, or when he more than superficially considers the ideals 
and objectnes with which he carries on, finds himself dealing with the 
very same disrupted and confiicung strands of the common culture 
which account for the existence and the contentions of the acti\c or- 
ganized interests in American society. This is the educator’s meeung 
ground with almost esery group m the land He cannot understand the 
culture he transmits without knowing these groups, and he cannot un 
derstand the groups he must meet without knowing the points of change 
in the culture which gne the organized groups cause for being 
works with these organized groups on the advancing front of a changing 
social order, and interprets their relation to a neiv culture. He asks what 
great common denominators of the pres ailing culture they arc defend 
ing, or, if the consensus of the old has begun to break, what new put 
terns they are proposing. In this way he learns and comprehends their 
integral relation to the heart of the educational task. 

t R, Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America (Kew York, Potfla'i*’ 
1936), p 6 Used b> permission 
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Contrast this forecast with that presented by the director of one of 
Americas ieacJmg economic research foundations, the Twentieth 
Century Fund In the foreword to a volume reviewing the present 
state and potential future of the Amencan economy, Evans Clark holds 
that if we 


. . . stand aside from the immediate concerns of this month or last, 
from the inflation or deflation of the moment, and cake a long look 
behind, the minor ups and downs flatten out in a rising curve of eco 
nomic activity, of increasing productive power, unique m the annals 
of this world It is deeply impressive And when we project this curve 
into the future, assuming that we can continue to act as we ha\c m 
the past, we begin to realize Americas vast economic and social po- 
tential . . 

The challenge [of this history and potential] cuts across the lines 
that all too often separate us into angry pressure groups It tends to 
draw us all together in the one common cause of greater and more con 
tmuous production with a more fair and reasonable distribution of the 
benefits Our inventive genius, our organizing ability and our skills 
ha\e given us here in the United States the greatest productivity and the 
highest standard of living in the world, enjoyed by the largest proper 
tion of the population—in spite of all of our depressions unemployment 
and economic wranghngs If wc can prevent the universal devastation 
of atomic warfare, and if we can continue to spread the benefits of a 
constantly increasing productivity in the United States, ivc can go on 
to economic and cultural heights as far — ^and farther — above those of 
today as those of 19-19 arc beyond the imaginings of our great grand 
fathers back in 1849® 


That this clear cut and basic divergence of views is a central clement 
in contemporary American economic life can hardly be denied That 
the two convictions here voiced represent a “pessimistic’ and an 
“optimistic" evaluation of the present state of American capitalism 
seems also to be a valid conclusion, though some would substitute 

“realistic and ‘naive ” , 

For our purposes let us note the fact that one's orientation lotvard 


Used by permission 
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tions of “socialism” o\cr “capitalism” or ‘indiMdual initiative rather 
than “planned economy ’ or vice \crsa But behind all these dtferences 
of opinion lies a fundamental dwtston on the essential health of the 
American economy, notv and for the future 
T)pical of the analjses made by those uho find the Amcncan 
economy sick and outdated is this synoptic statement from the eminent 
soaalist cntic, Harold Laski Commenting on the assertion of a noted 
American economic historian, Louis Hacker, that America is on the 
threshold of a period of incomparable abundance, Laski counters 

I do not believe in that economics of abundance upon which 

Professor Hacker lays so strong an emphasis He is, I think, confusing 
mass production with abundance. They are quite different things A 
society of which the economic basis is, as in the United States, capitalist, 
IS not concerned with abundance but with the making of profit for those 
who own and control the instruments of production Profit comes 
from the satisfaaion of effective demand, and the outstanding fact in 
the economic life of America is that the distribuuon of wealth does not 
make possible the use of its productive resources by Amencan con- 
sumers That grim truth emerges from the fact that if the government 
of the United States ceased to place orders for the waging of war the 
number of its unemployed would, at the present rate of producuon, 
be counted by millions And once we effectively re-enter a world of peace 
there is no reason to expect lhat the government of the United States 
will place orders with private uidustry on a scale which will secure full 
employment at adequate wages for the mass of Amcncan workers The 
mam prcoccupauon of wealthy America will be tax reduction, and the 
obvious high roads to tax reduction arc cither the socializauon of own- 
ership — which 1$ a threat to the heart of wealthy America— or the re 
duction of the orders placed by the federal government with pnvaie 
enterprise. It is a reasonable speculation to assume lhat the attention 
of wealthy America will be directed to the second of these altcrnauves 
It then becomes a fairly safe prophecy that, after a boom period in which 
the shortage of consumers’ goods is replaced, the postwar America o 
monopoly capitalism will, even with its capacity for mass production, 
stagger in some zigzag fashion into a new depression ® 

2 Harold Laiki, Ameneitn Detnoeracy (New York, VTiinj 19-?*) P 
by petiruisjoa. 
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Contrast this forecast svith that presented by the director of one of 
America’s leading economic research foundations, the Twentieth 
Century Fund In the foreword to a volume reviewing tne present 
state and potential future of the American economy, Evans Clark holds 
that if we 


. . . stand aside from the immediate concerns of this month or last, 
from the inflation or deflation of the moment, and take a long look 
behind, the minor ups and downs flatten out in a rising curve of eco- 
nomic activity, of increasing productive power, unique in the annals 
of this world It is deeply impressive And when «e project this curve 
into the future, assuming that we can continue to act as we have in 
the past, we begin to realize America’s vast economic and social po- 
tential . . 

The challenge [ol this history and pofcotiaJ^ cots across the lines 
that all too often separate us into angry pressure groups It tends to 
draw us all wgether in the one common cause of greater and more con 
tmuous production with a more fair and reasonable distribution of the 
benefits Our inventive genius, our organising ability and our skills 
have given us here m the United States the greatest productivity and the 
highest standard of living in the world, enjoyed by the largest proper 
tion of the population — m spite of all of our depressions, unemployment 
and economic wrangtings If we can prevent the universal devastation 
of atomic warfare, and if ne can continue to spread ihc benefits of a 
constantly increasing productivity in the United States, we can go on 
to economic and cultural heights as far — and farther— above those of 
today as those of 19-19 are beyond the imaginings of our great grand 
fathers back in 1S49^ 


That this clear cut and basic divergence of views is a central element 
in contemporary American economic life can hardly be denied That 
the two convictions here voiced represent a ‘pessimistic’ and an 
‘'optimistic" evaluation of the present state of Amcrrcan capitahsm 
seems also to be a valid conclusion, though some would substitute 


“realistic” and “naive” 

For our purposes let us note the fact that one’s onentatwa loirard 


3 Thomas R Carsl.adon and Rudolf Modlej 
Presentation of America's Needs and Refossrvrf 
Usfd by permission 


USA Measure of a hation a Graph c 
(NesrVork Macmillan 19-19) foreword 
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tions of “socialism” over “capitalism” or “individual initiam e” rather 
than ‘ planned economy’ or vice versa But behind all these dt^erences 
of opinion lies a fundamental division on the essential health of the 
American economy, now and for the future 
Topical of the analyses made by chose who find the American 
economy sick and outdated is this synoptic statement from the eminent 
socialist critic, Harold Laski Commenting on the assertion of a noted 
American economic historian, Louis Hacker, that America is on the 
threshold of a period of incomparable abundance, Laski counters 

I do not believe in that economics of abundance upon which 

Professor Hacker lays so strong an emphasis He is, I think, confusing 
mass production with abundance. They are quite different things A 
society of which the economic basis is, as in the United States, capitalist, 
is not concerned with abundance but with the making of profit for those 
who own and control the instruments of production Profit comes 
from the satisfaction of effective demand, and the outstanding fact m 
the economic life of America is that the distribuuon of wealth docs not 
make possible the use of its productive resources b> American con 
sumers That grim truth emerges from the fact that if the government 
of the Umted States ceased to place orders for the waging of war the 
number of its unemployed would, at the present rate of producuon, 
be counted by millions And once we effectively re-enter a world of peace 
there is no reason to expect that the government of the United States 
wdl place orders with pnvate industry on a scale which will secure full 
employment at adequate wages for the mass of American workers The 
mam preoccupation of wealth) America will be tax reduction, and the 
obvious high roads to tax reduction arc cither the socialization of own 
crship — which is a threat to the heart of wealthy America— or the re 
ducUon of the orders placed by the federal government with pnvate 
enterpnse It is a reasonable speculation to assume that the attention 
of wealthy America will be directed to the second of these altcrnauvcs. 
It then becomes a fairly safe prophecy that, after a boom period in w hicb 
the shortage of consumers’ goods is replaced, the postwar America o 
monopoly capitalism will, even with its capacity for mass production, 
stagger in some zigzag fashion into a new depression ® 

1 atti- Tfie American Democracy (New York, Vikins 19-lS) p Vicd 
by permission. 
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Contrast this forecast wnh that presented by the director of one of 
America's leading economic research foundations, the Twentieth 
Century Fund In the foreword to a volume reviewing tile present 
state and potential future of the American economy, Evans Clark holds 
that if ue 


• . . stand aside from the immediate concerns of this month or last, 
from the inflation or deflation of the moment, and take a long look 
behind, the minor ups and downs flatten out m a Tismg curve of eco- 
nomic activity, of increasing productive power, unique in the annals 
of this world It is deeply impressive And when wc project this curve 
into the future, assuming that wc can continue to act as we have in 
the past, we begin to realize Americas vast economic and social po- 
tcntial . 

The challenge fof this history and pofentialj cuts across the lines 
that all too often separate us into angry pressure groups It tends to 
dravv us all together in the one common cause of greater and more con 
tinuous production with a more fair and reasonable distribution of the 
benefits Our inventive genius our organizing ability and our skills 
hai e given us here in the United States the greatest productivity and the 
highest standard of living in the world, enjoyed by the largest proper 
tion of the population — in spue of all of our depressions, unemployment 
and economic wranglings If we can prevent the universal devastation 
of atomic warfare, and if wc can continue to spread the benefits of a 
constantly increasing prodoctiv/ty in the United States, we can go on 
to economic and cultural heights as far — and farther — above those of 
today as those of 19-19 are beyond the imaginings of our great grand 
fathers back in 1849^ 


That this clear-cut and basic divergence of views is a central element 
in contemporary American economic life can hardly be denied That 
the two convictions here voiced represent a "pessimistic’ and an 
“optimistic” evaluation of the present state of Amerresa cspiahsm 
seems also to be a valid conclusion, though some would substitute 
“realistic” and “naive” 

For our purposes let us note the fact that one’s orientation toward 


3Thom« R Cankadon and Rudoff Modk, USA 
Pr.se^iauonol Arnica: N feds and RefoHrce,{lttv,Yc\. Macm.llar. 19«) foreword 


Used by permission 
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lions of ‘socialism” over “capitalism” or “individual initiative” rather 
than ‘ planned economy” or vice versa But behind dll these differences 
of opinion lies a fundamental division on the essential health of the 
American economy, now and for the future 
Typical of the analyses made by those who find the American 
economy sick and outdated is this synoptic statement from the emment 
socialist critic, Harold Laski Commenting on the assertion of a noted 
American economic historian, Louis Hacker, that America is on the 
threshold of a period of incomparable abundance, Laski counters 

I do not believe in that economics of abundance upon which 

Professor Hacker lays so strong an emphasis He is, I think, confusing 
mass production with abundance. They arc quite different things A 
society of which the economic basis is, as in the Umted States, capitalist, 
IS not concerned with abundance but with the making of profit for those 
who own and control the instruments of production. Profit comes 
from the satisfaction of effective demand, and the outstanding fact m 
the economic life of America is that the distribution of wealth does not 
make possible the use of its productive resources by American con 
sumers That grim truth emerges from the fact that if the government 
of the United States ceased to place orders for the waging of war the 
number of its unemployed would, at the present rate of production, 
be counted by millions And once we effectively re-enter a world of peace 
there IS no reason to expect that the government of the United States 
will place orders with private industry on a scale which will secure full 
employment at adequate wages for the mass of American workers The 
mam preoccupation of wealthy Amenca will be tax reduction, and the 
obvious high roads to lax reduction are either the socializauon of own- 
ership — which is a threat to the heart of wealthy America— or the re 
duction of the orders placed by the federal government with private 
enterprise. It is a reasonable speculation to assume that the attenuon 
of wealthy Amcnca will be directed to the second of these alternau'cs. 

It then becomes a fairly safe prophecy that, after a boom penod in which 
the shortage of consumers* goods is replaced, the post vs'ar America of 
monopoly capitalism will, even with its capacity for mass produaioo, 
stagger in some zigzag fashion into a new depression * 

-Harold Laski, The Amencan Dtmocraey (New York, V'ikins P 0*®*^ 

by permuHoo. 
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Contrast thjs forecast with that presented hy the director of one of 
America’s Jeadm^ ccononuc research foundations, the Tiventieth 
Century Fund In the foreword to a volume reviewing me present 
state and potential future of the American economy, Evans Clark holds 
that if we 


. . . stand aside from the immedate concerns of this month or last, 
from the inflation or deflation of the moment, and take a long look 
behind, the minor ups and doivns flatten out in a rising curve of eco 
nomic activity, of increasing productive power, unique in the annals 
of this world It is deeply impressive And when wc project this curve 
into the future, assuming that ivc can continue to act as »ve have in 
the past, wc begin to realize America’s vast economic and social po- 
tential 

The challenge [of this history and potential] cuts across the lines 
that all too often separate us into angry pressure groups It tends to 
draw us all together in the one common cause of greater and more con 
tinuous production with a more fair and reasonable distribution of the 
benefits Our inventive genius, our organizing ability and our skills 
hate given us here m the United States the greatest productivity and the 
highest standard of living in the world, enjoyed by ihe largest proper 
tion of the population — in spite of all of our depressions, unemployment 
and economic wranglings If we can prevent the universal devastation 
of atomic warfare, and if we can continue to spread the benefits of a 
constantly increasing productivity in the United States, we can go on 
to economic and cultural heights as far — and farther — above those of 
today as those of 1949 are beyond the imaginings of our great grand 
fathers back in ]849^ 


That this clear cut and basic divergence of views is a central element 
m contemporary American ccoDomic life can hardly be denied That 
the two convictions here voiced represent a pessimistic’ and an 
“optimistic’ evaluation of the present state of American capitalism 
seems also to be a valid conclusion, though some would substitute 


“realistic” and "naive” , 

For our purposes let us note the ba that one’s orientation toward 


aTh.™. R caiiudoa i.d 

Presenialion of Amertca/ Needs W Resoarees (New York 
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the American economy cannot but Mtally affect his approach to Amen 
can education Matters of subject matter and curricular emphasis, of 
administration, finance, and organization, perhaps even of standards 
for textbooks and for teacher certification will be influenced not a 
litde by the attitudes one holds regarding the role and function of 
business and industry Clearly this matter is one of the central educa 
tional issues of our lime 

Government Regulation of Business Enterprise. Another salient fea- 
ture of the American economic scene is the element of social planning 
in the conduct of economic affairs While a major question in the de 
bate noted above has to do with the extent to which a planned or 
managed economy is desirable, and while one’s view of the economic 
future of the United States tends to condition one’s insistence upon 
economic planning and regulation, it is undeniable that the nation 
has removed itself from a situation in which the economy is allowed 
to operate “naturally,’ uninhibited by social concerns If, indeed, it be 
at all accurate to speak of some former period m our national history 
when social controls in the form of public policies were altogether 
absent, certainly today we live with an economy which is characterized 
by a high degree of governmental regulation and direction 
The evidences of this fact are legion Merely to list some of the 
more significant examples of this condition is to show how the business 
activity of the nation is governed on every hand bj the expressions 
of a demand for economic planning Consider the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which the railroads and air lines must apply for per 
mission to mcrease freight rates and passenger fares, or the Federal 
Communications Commission, which controls the licensing of radio 
and television stations and is even now wrcsilmg with the problem of 
retaining special allocauons of television frequencies for purely educa 
tional interests Note the operauon of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, an agency born of the nonrcgulated artivitics on the 
stock market and which toda^ oversees and regulates that aspect of 
the American economy The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
serves to stabilize and protca the operations of the nation’s banks 
by, among other functions, guaranteeing the safety of bank deposits 
against financial adversities And we could list many more farm 
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svb„dy progn,ws amacisl icgnfatton. rcgufattaas of labor manage 
ment relations, and taxation policies When there are added to these 
reJatnely permanent programs the ^.vzr and cold uar’ emergency 
measures for economic control, the present state of public management 
of American business hfe is starhly underscored And, while the ex 
amples here noted have all been taken from activities of the Federal 
government, similar (though perhaps lesser) illustrations are to be 
found with increasing frequency at the state and local levels as well 
Clearly for the United States, the day of the completely free 
economy, the automatic, natural, laissez faire economy has gone The 
nation has moved deliberately and deeply into patterns of economic 
planning and regulation This is not to suggest that the question is 
altogether a closed one, however— far from it^ Debate continues and 
will continue over the extent or the degree to which controls and regu 
lative planning are desirable To what extent, for example, is it sound 
public policy for the nation to underwrite the producer o£ certain 
agricultural products? How far should society go, through its govern 
ment, in setting the conditions of labor in industry? What degree of 
regulation of the prices for various services and commodities is con 
sistent with a belief in free enterprise and individual mmativc? These 
and a host of other questions arc simply further emphasized by an 
overall commitment to the idea that some economic planning is 
desirable They arc certainly not eliminated 
The basic issue is not whether or not to establish a program of eco- 
nomic regulation but rather the problem of determining the optimum 
level of operation of such rcgulauon That education is both affected by 
and can itself affect these decisions is almost a truism But clearly the 
economic climate of opinion on matters of this sort will have grave 
implications for the entire operauon of American schools And just 
as clearly the effccuvencss with which the schools fulfill their respon 
sibihties will condition the intelligence with which these questions of 


basic policy are met 

Concentration of Business ControL For many, the central 
the contemporary American economic scene ,, the presence 
tinned grotnh of large bnnness enterpnses and the resultant 


feature of 
and con 
tendency 
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toward a concentration of economic power Edwards and Richey, lead 
ing social historians of American education, recognize this phenomenon 
as of crucial concern to schools and teachers In their valuable history 
they consider in detail certain aspects of the status of the large corpo- 
ration in American economic life which they deem of significance for 
the condua of education Their analysis opens 

If corporauons had remained snull concerns, they would not have had 
a \ery profound effect upon the organization of American economic 
hfe But some of them did not remain small A few hundred of the 
largest ha\c come to occupj a dominant position in the American econ 
omy, so dominant, in fact, that many regard them as the major force 
in our society Certain it is that the concentration of economic power 
m the hands of a few giant corporations has raised problems of the first 
magnitude and certain it is that the American citizen ivho fails to un- 
derstand the esscnual elements of these problems is hving in an unreal 
world 

A great deal of data is available with which to illustrate and detail 
the current position of corporate business and its impact upon the 
total economy Most useful and illuminating are the reports prepared 
for Congress during the late 1930 s and early 19^0 s by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and the United States National Re 
sources Committee For our purposes it is perhaps sufficient to hst 
without comment certain of the key facts about the nature of Amen 
can business organization which such reports reieaL 

1 In 1933 the 594 largest corporations, representing 1 5 percent of th^ 
total number of American corporations, “owned 532 percent of all 
corporate assets and produced 18 4 percent of the nauon’s income 

2 For the period 1930-1933, 80 percent of all corpiorate net income was 
rccencd by from 6 to 7 percent of the corporations 

3 In 1939, the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations controlled roughly 
60 percent of the physical assets of all nonfinancial corporauons, 
“between 46 and 51 percent of the nauon’s industrial wealth, and 
between 19 and 21 percent of its total wealth ” 

4 “One tenth of 1 percent of these concerns [corporauons] owned 52 

^ Newton Edward* and Herman G RkIkt, TAr School in the Ameneen Soct2 
(Boitofl, Houghton VfifSn 1947) p 506 Used by pcTmmion. 
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percent of the assets of all those m the group and rrahred 50 percent 
or all the profits 

5. ‘In 82 industries in 1933 only I 6 percent of the firms employed 37 5 
percent of the svorhers In 46 of these industries, the 6 largest concerns 
had more than one half the employees 
6 ‘ In 1935, the 200 largest manufacturing corporations produced nearly 
38 percent, by value, of the total output of such concerns 
7. In J935, of the 3,544 directorships m the 200 largest nonBnanciaJ and 
the 50 largest financial corporations nearly one third were occupied 
by 400 persons Two hundred and twenty five of these 250 corpora 
tions were in some degree interlocked with others in this group 

It IS possible to continue this analysis at considerable length, «ith 
data disclosing the degree of concentration in stock ownership, in the 
actual production of goods, in the tendency to stabilize and control 
prices, m market sharing practices, and so on It is customary to con 
aider these situations as primarily characteristic of such industries as 
steel fabrication, railroad transportation, or oil refining It is well to 
note their presence m the less dramatic fields as well For e'cample, 


There is a high degree of concentration in ihe sale of common 
brick in New York, Philadelphia, Washington, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles, and in the sale of doors, frames, sash, and other planing mill 
products in Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas City, Seattle and Tacoma, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles Among 12,000 towns and cities in the 
United States in 1936, 75 percent had only one bank, J8 percent had 
only 2 banks 6 percent had only 3, 4, or 5 banks, and only I percent 
had 6 or more Half of the bankers faced no competition in their com 
munities, a quarter of them had only one competitor, and only 5 per 
cent of them had 5 or more In many cities the distribution of milk is m 


the hands of a few large firms Data for 34 urban areas, in some year 
between 1929 and 1939 [show] that 2 distributors handled approxi 
mately half of the milk sold m New York Chicago Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh San Franasco Milwaukee, and Youngstown, 
two thirds of that sold in Baltimore and nine tenths of that sold m 
Akron and that one distributor handled more than a third of the milk 
sold in Pittsburgh. Milwaukee, and Salt Lake City, half of that sold in 
Baltimore, Washington, Akron, and Richmond, and two thirds of hat 
sold in Madison Many of these local distnbutors arc controlled, in turn. 
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by one or the other of the two large holding companies that operate 
on a national scale Subsidiaries of these concerns handled half or more 
than half of the milk distributed in 9 of the cities on the list ® 


That this is, then, a key feature of the current American economic 
scene is hardly debatable As before, the big question is one of degree 
and can only be considered relatively To what extent does such con 
centration tend to curtail or inhibit genuine economic competition and 
to produce undesirable trade or industrial monopolies^ To what ex 
tent, and specifically where, are such monopolies undesirable and 
unhealthy, where, on the other hand, is monopoly clearly beneficial 
and economically efficient? As concentration of ownership or of pro- 
ductive capacity tends to result in ever increasing corporate size, what 
is the net effect on American life generally of the presence of ‘ big’ 
business enterprise? Clearly, such questions as these are hardly sus 
ceptible of categorical answers and we are required to construct our 
answers only in terms of the over all social effects of these phenomena 
To condemn concentration or business ‘ bigness out of hand, or to 
glorify monopoly as necessarily and inevitably more efficient, is to 
attempt to determine economic {>oIicies or standards in a social vacuum 
That this has all too frequently been the case accounts in no small 
degree for the misunderstandings which have arisen out of the great 
economic debate mentioned earlier Again, the educational implications 
of this situation are obvious Decisions on such questions as these will 
inevitably affect matters of school policy The school must examine 
and tackle such questions as these critically and with insight m order 
that society be better prepared to reach the decisions it will inevitably 
be called upon to make In the area of economic activity perhaps more 
significantly than anywhere else, the role of the school in a democracy 
IS most clearly seen 

Business Ownenhip of Communications Media. Another vital fca 
ture of the American business scene, and one whose significance for 
education is immeasurable, is the fcict of the relationship betueen bust 


5 Clair Wilcoa and Monopoly ,n Amiran Industry Monograph No 21 

of the Intest.gat on of Conc^ntrauon of Eionomtc Pourr (Temnorarv Nat onal Economic 
^mm.ttee 6 th Congress WashmgtoB IM|). p ,20 77,^ in this section are all 
*rom the same source 
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ness OKnership and the control of the various media of commumca 
tion It IS quite impossible to state that such and such a percentage 
of the communications field is controlled by the business community 
or even that this or that agency of communication is dominated by 
corporate po\ver It is possible to point to radio stations or newspapers 
which are owned by a company or a business organization but it is 
not so clear the extent to which the station or the newspaper is the 
\oice of Its parent We cannot, therefore, cite sutistics to make a case 
for the presence or absence of industrial or special interest control over 
the media of communication That some degree of such control or its 
potential at least, is a considerable feature of contemporary business 
life seems a warrantable generalizauon There would appear to be at 
least three ways in which a dose rdarjonsbip can and often does ob- 
tain between a communications medium and business enterprise In 
the first place, and most commonly, there is the obvious and ever 
present dependence of the most pervasive media— radio and TV, news 
papers, and the magazines— upon advertising Undeniably these media 
as we now know them would cease to exist were they to be deprived 
of their advertising revenues As Erast writes Ne\vspaper prices have 
little relationship to circulation This is true because as readers of 
papers we do not pay for our papers when we buy them The cost of 
nctvspapcrs is subsidized by advertisers which means that we pay 
for our newspapers by indirection — that is every time we buy a cake 
of soap, a tin of tooth paste an auto or a pair of shoes ® The same 
IS true of the radio, television and most of the magazines It would be 
grossly erroneous however, to conclude that these media are nothing 
but the agents of the advertisers There is abundant evidence to the 
contrary Nevertheless sometimes subtly, oftentimes not so subtly, 
the policies of advertisers have tended to dominate the operations of 
editors and broadcasters When further, the advertisement becomes- 
as increasingly since the war-a vehicle for the expression “f 
opinions, there is clearly a source of considerable threat to our cherishe 
freedom of the press 

In the second place, -here » the control or owncrrhip of roramom 
SMotu 1 Emn Ttc F,r,: Fr„Jsm (Ke, Y-tc Mrcmllu 1916) P « h. 
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cations agencies by closely related business or industrial interests The 
relationship bemeen the t\\o major broadcasting networks and the 
major producers of radio phonographs, phonograph records, and other 
electronic equipment is perhaps the clearest example Similarly, the 
close tie up which frequently obtains between the producers of wood 
pulp and newsprint and the newspaper or magazine pubhshers il 
lustrates the point Again, the degree of influence o\ er editorial policy 
and free expression is not susceptible to measurement but that the 
potential of control is present seems hardly to be denied 
In the third place, there arc those journals, broadcasting stations, or 
other organs which are owned outright by business and professional 
interests of one kind or another Leading department stores, auto- 
mobile sales agencies hotels, and new spapers arc frequently owners of 
radio and television stations, as arc individual manufacturing or pro- 
ducing concerns (A complete picture would include, also, the churches, 
labor organizations, and public jurisdictions which maintam broad 
casting and publishing outlets ) Admittedly, the matter of the expense 
of establishing and maintaining such enterprises, which was noted in 
the last chapter, severely limits the opportunity to engage m the com 
munications business It is nevertheless a fact that a significant portion 
of this industry is owned and operated b> or in close conjunction with 
major American business interests 
It IS not our purpose either to exalt or to decry this situation, as 
before, such an evaluation can be intelhgent only as it exhaustively 
analyzes the impact of this phenomenon on the entire social fabric. 
It is our intent, however, to point again to the unmistakable tmphea 
tions of this situation for the conduct of education and to insist that 
American teachers, and through them, their students, become mtcl 
ligently aware of the conditions surrounding the schools Only thus 
can the schools cultivate the intelligence essential to the development 
of sound public (and, incidentally, educational) policy 
Busmess and Local Boards of Education. One further aspect of the 
contemporary busmess scene which has a more immediate and personal 
bearing upon the conduct of education remains to be considered That 
IS the degree to which the conduct of education is itself directly influ 
cnccd by the business community As we have seen, basic educational 
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policy for the public school of the country is determined in large part 
at the local level Specifically, the district boards of education or boards 
of school trustees arc the final arbiters in matters of school develop- 
ment It IS rescaling and significant, therefore, to discover ivho actually 
serves on school boards, to understand the socioeconomic composition 
of such bodies 

This IS not an area in which extensive investigations have been 
made The major study, until very recently, was one conducted m the 
early and middle 1920 s by George S Counts Counts surveyed the 
membership of 1,654 public boards of education — at the district, city, 
count), and state levels, and also those boards responsible for state 
colleges and universities Of these, 974 uere rural district boards and 
532 were city boards of education, thus a wide and representative sam 
phng was obtained For our purposes here the following findings of 
the Counts survey seem significant ' 

1 The representation of women on the nations school boards amounted 
to 102 percent of the total membership of such boards In rural 


Occupations of Male Members of Public Boards of Education in the 
Unitep States 
(in percentages) 1926 


Occupation 
Proprietors 
Professional service 
Managerial service 
Commercial service 
Clerical service 
Manual labor 
Agriculture 
Ex oflicio 
Unknown 


District City All 
Board Board Boards 

2 32 21 

I 30 29 

• 14 5 

* 6 2 

. 6 2 

I 8 3 

95 2 30 

0 • 7 

1 2 1 
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school dnmcB, only 62 pcmnit o£ board monbcrs were women on 
Bty boards of educot.on, 14 3 pcccnl of the members were wo4n 

4 U1 the women board members, 75 percent ivere housewives, the re 
matmng 25 percent came predotnmantly from teaching and social 
work 

3 Among the male members, the largest percentage— 30 percent— were 
farmers, 29 percent were listed as m the professions, 21 percent were 
cJasicd as proprietors (among these were included bankers, brokers, 
druggists hotel owners, laundry owners, manufacturers, mine owners, 
publishers, and many others ) 

A similar study was conducted under the auspices of the National 
Education Association during the mid 19-lOs Based upon returns from 
nearly three fourths of the nations elementary- and secondary school 
districts, this investigation, the results of ishich are presented in Table 
19 I on page ■416, represents a sampling nearly tmec as extensive as the 
Counts survey 1,603 noncity and 1,460 city districts Again, the signifi 
cant disclosures for consideration here are the {allowing * 


1 One school board member in ten was a woman The more rural the 
community, the smaller was the ratio of women to men— nhereas 18 
percent of board members in cities over 100,000 were women, in 
county and parish jurisdictions only 4 percent, and in ordinary rural 
districts only 9 per cent, were women 

2 While 10 percent of the membcnhip ^vas female, housewives ac 
counted for but 7 percent of the total, thus the remaining women (3 
percent) were scattered among the various occupations but the survey 
did not distinguish between men and women m these categories 

3 For all boards, proprietors and executives accounted for 28 percent 
of the membership, farmers for 27 percent, and the professions for 
15 percent Housewives, with 7 percent, stood next m order of num 
bers 


while a comparison between the tivo studies would be interesting 
showing for example, that the place of women on school boards has 
not growm since the 1920 s-it is more germane to this chapter to note 
the dear occupational patterns which both studies indicate Unm.s 
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takably, the business and professional classes have increased their over- 
all representation on the nation’s school boards to the point where, in 
all but the truly rural districts, they constitute better than half the total 
membership If the occupational designations of the two surveys are 
identical — and they seem to be nearly so — the places of manual labor, 
clerical workers, and housewives remain substantially unchanged The 
farmer, while still in nearly complete control of rural school boards, 
has suffered an over all decline from 30 to 27 percent Even in the 
rural areas a 10 percent drop is apparent. 

Thus, to return to the original line of the discussion, it is rather 
clear that the business community has assumed a commanding posi 
tion m the administration of American education If we include even 
a small part of the housewife, supervisory, and managerial classes, 
from 28 to perhaps 40 percent of school board membership is taken 
from among business people It is only logical to assume that the 
predilections, the concerns, the philosophy of American business life 
will loom large in the determination of school policy Such a finding 
means to some that the schools ate placed “m the hands of a privileged 
economic minority” which by virtue of its position will resist change 
and hold fast to “tried and true” programs and policies “Others will 
interpret it merely as evidence that communities tend to select leaders 
for school board service — men and women who have demonstrated 
their competence in some area of achievement such as outstanding 
success in their respective vocations”® No understanding of the inter- 
relationships of American business and American education would be 
complete, or even valid, without an awareness of the role played by 
business people in the direction of the nation’s schools 

The Educational Efforts of Organized 
Business 

There would seem to be three primary ways in which organized 
business can be said to be directly engaged in programs of education 
First, business is necessarily and continually faced with the task n 
teaching its oun personnel, business obviously must take the respon 

9 Status and Practices of Boards of Edtscatson, op ett 53 
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sibility lac inducting new employees into its activities and for providing 
atenues of personal advancement through continued technical and 
professional training Second, business, JiLe any other institution m a 
democratic society, has the nght and the responsibility of presenting 
Its case to the public Business is heavily engaged, therefore, m a pro 
gram of educating the public to the acceptance of certain points of 
viesv and the rejection of others While some, impugning the motives 
of business in such efforts, iwU prefer to label them propaganda, 
others will insist that sound public relations require a dynamic and 
functioning educational program sponsored by organized business 
Third, business is actively concerned about the conduct of American 
education generally, both public and private, and has in recent years 
taken definite positions with regard to a number of significant educa 
tional issues Business influence of this sort is especially to be felt at 
the level of district school board operation However, business as a 
national institution has come to feel certain clear-cut responsibilities 
toward education, and these arc being ever more vigorously expressed 
These activities can perhaps be said to be conducted essentially 
through two avenues In the first place, these educational efforts are 
organized and maintained by individual business concerns, large and 
small, as integral aspects of the total economic enterprise Second and 
in some instance perhaps more important, such educational activates 
are administered by large national business associations which, indeed, 
might be said to exist chiefly for their educational value We should 
examine briefly the nature and organization of the major business 
associations because of the central role they play ui conducting the 
educational programs which have business sponsorship 
Four types of business associations are most prominent both in their 
economic influences and in their impact upon public policy generally 
There are, first, the various focaf or ary assocracitnrs o/ ernph/e/s—a 
Waterfront Employers’ Association or a Retail Merchants League are 
examples Then, at the state level stand associations of manufacturers 
or businessmen, normally organized along industrial lines At the 
national level are found industrial associations which represent parti 
cular industries for the country at large-thc Association of American 
Railroads, the American Meat Insmuic. and the Iron and Steel Inst. 
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tute are typical of this type of organization Finally, bringing all 
industrial and business interests together for the advancement of com 
mon concerns are the two major national organizations — the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Our discussion of the educational efforts of organized 
business will be confined to the programs and practices of the indi 
vidual companies and of these two national associations for, in large 
part, they illustrate pretty substantially the over all patterns of business 
activity in education 

The Educational Acuvities of Individual Compames. It is probabl) 
true to say that every business concern is, m effect, an educational 
mstitution The larger the company, the more likely it is that a deliber 
ate, formally organized educational program will be developed, but 
inevitably each business, no matter how small, must engage to tram 
Its personnel and must give some attention to its public relations 
While our discussion and our illustrations will concentrate on the 
more elaborate and spectacular efforts of the larger companies, it is 
clear that the same practices will be found in miniature all through 
the business system 

Educatios Within Industry A large number of programs are m 
operation within individual companies which arc designed to tram 
company personnel While the major emphasis in such programs is 
the preparation of skilled workmen (for example, machine operators, 
salesmen, truck drivers, or junior executives), there is inherent m any 
such program a point of view, a set of attitudes, a philosophy This is 
to say that industrial education is not now, if it ever was purely \oca 
Ucnal trawwwg, \wcseas\ngly w has come to involve bioader cultural 
emphases geared to the needs and policies of the sponsoring company 
Typical of these activities arc the programs of vocational educauon 
designed to de\elop skilled craftsmen or mechanics but which, as for 
example in the Ford Motor Company, arc combined w ith a degree of 
academic education Analogous to these arc the programs for the 
training of apprentices m the various crafts, for the control of which 
business and organized labor ha\c struggled bitterly in the past. This 
\ery struggle was waged largely because of the potential m such a 
program for the inculcation of ideas and attitudes regarding the bust 
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ness system and the role of organized labor m the system Similar m 
nature are the courses of study which have been set up for training 
plant foremen Even more clearly genuine educational endeavors are 
the company colleges" which have developed with great rapidity over 
the past t%\o decades Such firms as the General Motors Company, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Johns Manville, and International Busi 
ness Machines have organized extensive curricula generally at a 
collegiate level or higher, for the instruction of junior executives, the 
managerial and the top clerical personnel Such ‘colleges’ are much 
more than job training agenaes They go far beyond the mechanics 
and techniques of particular business positions and deal extensively 
m the general fields of history, economics, government, sociology, 
and the like 

Adv’ertisinc as Education No one can be unfamiliar with the efforts 
of individual companies to educate the public It has been said that 
nothing in American life is so omnipresent as commercial advertising, 
indeed, there is considerable evidence to support the thesis that, pos 
sibly excepting certain aspects of Hollywoodrana, nothing is so well 
known in the United States as the leading brand names Commercial 
advertising is designed to sell merchandise or services, the products 
of American business American advertising, especially since World 
War II, when shortages of civilian goods forced a curtailment of ad- 
vertising to sell, has grown increasingly ideological That ts to say that 
much of contemporary American advcnising is at best trying to sell 
specific products only by indirection, -and is concentrating its major 
efforts on selling ideas and philosophical orientations. Both the direct 
and the indirect kind are educational, or “miseducational, but it is 
doubtless the latter (the indirect) type ivhich eomes closer to illustrat- 
ing the company in<ducation When a large manufacturer interrupts 
the broadcast symphony or dramatic prodMCtioa wbicK he sponsors to 
present a brief discussion, not of his merchandise, but of his philosophy. 

It IS hardly to be denied that he is attempting to educate the public 
Of when great banks or life insurance companies buy strategically 
placed newspaper or magazine space m which to elaborate, not on 
matters fiscal, but on matters moral and political, agam there is edu 
cational potential of immeasurable dimensions This is not the pJacr 
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to debate the desirability or the healthfulncss of such a phenomenon 
for a democratic society But it is clear that a company selling goods 
or guides to the American people through the mass media of com 
munication is actively engaged in the business of educating the public. 

Beyond these efforts, v arious companies organize extensive programs 
which are admittedlj educational in nature and intent Many concerns 
publish materials of all sorts for public use, not the least of which are 
materials specifically designed for use in the nation’s schools Among 
these are motion pictures, pamphlet senes, models, charts, graphs, 
slides, even volumes of the comic booh type, most of which deal 
dispassionatel) and in detail with various aspects of American lifc- 
For example, an electric power company will produce films on forest 
and soil conservation, a bus company produces travel films, or an oil 
company sponsors the produaion of movies dealing with petroleum 
geology and the processes of oil refining Such materials are made 
freely available and are very widely used, both in schools and elsewhere 
Companies, then, are dciibc*-attly participating in the conduct of 
formal education "They have m this acuvity a vital stake and a 
tremendous challenge 

Intangible and certainly not susceptible of any specific measurement 
IS the mfluence which individual companies may exert over the 
editorial policies of newspapers, magazines, or the radio As w as noted 
m the preceding chapter, jt is impossible to state with any degree of 
accuracy the extent to which the communications agencies are owned 
and/or controlled by outside business concerns That such influences 
have been operative in a brge number of instances is a matter of 
record, that, by and large, the communications field is grovsing more 
mdependent of industrial or commercial domination is by no means 
as clear It would seem fair to state, m any event, that in a number of 
cases the educational interests and endeavors of individual companies 


carry over into the pronouncements and policies of press and radio 
that editorials, news commentary, and even news rcpoiting will fre 
qucntly reflect the concerns of companies m their efforts to educate 
cither their ow n personnel or the public generally 

Btsivtss AVD THE CosDccT OF ^OCATTOS Individual companies a*« 
not very often found officially advocating particular positions 
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regard to general educational policy Frequently a business leader will 
state his preference for one or another program or proposal but he 
speaks as an indnidual, not as the offtaal representative of his firm 
In general, the matter of presenting and representing the views of 
business on questions of educational policy is left to the national as 
sociations, to which \\c turn shortly To be sure, the very nature of the 
materials prepared by the companies for school use indicates a belief 
that particular curricular emphases or methodological approaches are, 
in the eyes of those companies, more desirable Certain attitudes or a 
particular philosophy of life may be implicit in a company s donated 
teaching aids, it is reasonable to assume that the company hopes that 
these or consonant attitudes will find expression m public policy, in 
eluding educational policy 

An addinonal interpretation of the role of individual business con 
cerns in the conduct of education has begun to take shape In January 
1951 Frank W Abrams. Chairman of tht Board, Standard Oil Com 
pany of New Jersey, exemplified this new approach as he announced 
he adopnon of a new company policy which could have a pm n 
affect upon the American edncanonal system ^ ^ , 

meerm/of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 

of ‘Wporatc citizenship” with regard to education 

I. has become clear to man, 
questions as education are mane,, with svhch mrpo^^^^ 
as individuals, have the adopted the following state 

Accordingly, onr board » „„r employees- 

ment svhich is being ,hr gromh prcipmty 

"Thr mporlmc^ of our oomnmoud «r no, 

peace, and secunty of »«' .-Mrenr than lo rimer »/ emergency 

l^ed poHnnoo ,r ,„«r de*, ,n the puB.e 

cad and gromh o! iunnett 
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"‘The right and duty of the individual to support our public school 
system is clear One such duty is, of course, that of paying taxes But it 
seems to us clear that the obligation of each of us as an individual runs 
beyond mere payment of taxes 

“Over the years many jersey Standard employees have pariiapated 
actively in their local school programs The company would lilie to see 
more of its people ta\e an active interest in the problems and oppor 
tunnies facing the public schools in their own communities Obviously 
the conditions affecting the individuals ability to participate in school 
activities will vary but our company encourages its employees as good 
American citizens, to undertake this important wor \ ' 

This ringing call for active participation in local educational affairs 
IS typical of the altitude toward school support which has come to 
characterize a significant segment of American business Illustrame 
of even deeper involvement in these matters was an aaion rccentlj 
taken by the International Paper Company Anxious that the schools 
m the towns where its mills were located be of the highest order, the 
company — on its own initiative and entirely at its own expense — 
retained a staff of professional educational consultants These were to 
advise the management as to how it might more effcaively contribute 
to the improvement of those schools The local school districts ha\c 
in the process benefited from expert surveys of their situations quite 
by courtesy of the company Instances of mutually beneficial relation 
ships of this kind could be multiplied many times 

More prominent, and probably {xnentiall} even more important, is 
the growing willingness of business and industry to establish collegiate 
scholarship programs and to conuibutc to the support of institutions 
of higher learning, especially the independent colleges and universities 
The years following the war dramauzed both the dependence of the 
business community upon such insututions for the supply of future 
business leadership and the need of private institutions for increased 
nongo% ernmcntal financial assistance if they were to maintain their 

Wpi-aaV Abrams, Chairmao <4 the Board Standard 01 Companj (N ) ) TAr 
Sl^kf of Bumietf in Public Bducat on an addreu before the National Citizen* Commu 
non for the Public School*, Cleveland, Ohio Jan 12 1951 pp 9 11 Published by th* 
Commi»»»oO, b-ew York. U*ed by permmioa. 
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.ndcpendence The results have been altogether hearten.ng and remark 
awe A great many corporations (for example, Ford General Motors 
Union Carbide, Standard 0.1 of New /ersey) have established mdi’ 
vidual company programs, imoKing ^th scholarships and aid to 
institutions Perhaps the most notable development of all is the 
organization in I95-) and 1955 of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation Initiated through grants from the Ford and Carnegie 
foundations, the program was set up to encourage business industry, 
labor, and other interested groups to contribute toward scholarships 
for talented youth During the spring of 1956, under the auspices of 
this body, several hundred thousand high school seniors from more 
than lOOOO high schools competed for the 500 available four year 
auards There is JittJe doubt that a netv and very importanc element 
has here been added to the American educational scene 
Business Associations and Education The two national business 
associations previously mentioned— the National Association of Afanu 
facturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce— are unques 
tionably the major spokesmen for American business on educational 
(as on most other public) questions Their methods arc not markedly 
different from those just described for individual companies but their 
influence is profound, many would concede that no other organizations 
in our national life are as powerful The National Association of 
Msiiulncturers, founded jn 1S95, has a membership of approximately 
7,500 of the country s leading industrialists This membership repre 
sents a very small percentage of the total number of American manu 
facturers but a subsidiary of ibc NA M , the National Industrial 
Council includes about 80 percent of the entire manufacturing activity 
of the nation Thus the NAM represents all but a relatively unim 
portant segment of American manufacturing enterprise. The organ 
izations constitution clearly indicates the educational nature of its 


objectives 

The general objects and purposes for which ihe said eoiporation is 
formed are the promotion of the .ndostrml .nteresti of .he United Sta B 
the betterment of the relations hemeen emplojer and ™P^ 
edoearion of rife fuH.C » Me pnoepk, of .nJ.M Urr., and rf . 
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ownership of property, the support of legislation in furtherance of those 
principles and opposition to legislation in derogation thereof*^ 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, founded m 1912 with 
the assistance of the N A serves as the spokesman for all American 
business Its membership comprises some 1,500 commercial organiza 
tions and trade associations, including local and state Chambers of 
Commerce, and thus includes most of the major mercantile and com 
mercial as ^^elI as manufacturing concerns of the nation The Cham 
ber’s conception of its function in American life has been stated as 
being 

To obtain the matured judgment of business upon national questions, 
and to present and interpret those views to the agencies of gosernment 
and to the public 

As with the N A M , so too the Chamber of Commerce sees its prime 
object in what are unquestionably educational terms 
These two organizations and their counterparts within specific 
industries conduct thevr educational operations along the same three 
avenues as do the individual companies They are constantly engaged 
in educating their membership Through the use of regular bulletins 
research reports, conferences, and the like, members arc kept abreast 
of significant developments m the world of business These associations 
arc responsible for promoting among their memberships basic under 
standings on economic issues and of effecting, when the situation 
seems to demand it, a united business front on questions of funda 
mental policy Both organizations, but especially the NA^ , sponsor 
extremely elaborate programs of economic education for use m the 
nation’s schools Available from the N AAI arc numerous pamphlets, 
films, and other teaching aids, expertly and handsomely produced, 
avowedly designed to foster support for a particular point of view 
General reports of researches, statistical surveys, and the like arc 
regularly released to the press and the public 

ri Quoted in Robert A Brady Bunnetf as a Syiiem of Power (New York CoIomHa 
Unucrsity Pres? 19'13) p 192 lulcrmyown 

1" Quoted in Edwards and Riehey The School in the Amenean Social Order op f - 
p 510 
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Operations directed at influencing the determination of public edu 
cational policy seem, until recently, to have been left pretty much to 
the Chamber of Commerce Perhaps because of its greater size and 
more representame character, us clear contact with "grassroots’ 
business sentiment, the Chamber is the more logical or appropriate 
body to concern itself with school questions Over the past twenty 
years, it has grown increasingly active on the matter of declaring itself 
With regard to the larger national educational issues This has been 
particularly noteworthy in the area of federal aid to education a policy 
to which the Chamber has repeatedly stated us oppositions^ Equally 
vehement, however, and indeed complementary to its stand on the 
federal aid question, has been the Chambers insistence that American 
education requires increased financial support at the state and local 
levels and that American business has a stake in public education 
which can hardly be measured 

In the expression of such concerns, the Chamber of Commerce ^vas 
joined, m 195'i, by the National Association of Manufacturers with the 
issuance of a statement entitled T^is If'e Believe A6ont Editcttion 
This document was prepared in an eflbrt to clarify and impro\e rela 
tions between industrial and educational leaders Its strengths and 
merits he in the expression of sober appreciation for the place of an 
educational enterprise in a society characterized by representative 
government and a free economy One excerpt must suffice to suggest 
Its nature and its importance 


Since Industry looks to the inHocncc of Education for developing in 
tercst in improved living standards, with correspondingly expanded 
markets (the second consideration). Industry has an obligation to be in 
telligently aware of what educators arc doing and trying to do It is 
probably true that »he average businessman knoiw nif^e abovt current 
activities m the stock market, in big league baseball, in the movie and 


13 See various GorernmentJ Affairs Bulletins of the United States Chamber of Com 

"l? L, for maple. Coma, me oo Etotm Imemeoi •> reople 

fWashmeton D C United States Chamber of Commeiw ^ , . , , 

1 ^e^cz:li:p 

Ed„e,„oo .» Amenee (New V„,k N Feb™.!, 1950 
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entertainment world, and eten among prize fighters, than he does abott 
the personnel, methods, objectites, and comparative standing of the pub- 
lic school sjstem in his home town To the extent that this indiffereiicc 
is obtions to teachers, they turn less and less for guidance to the com 
munities t ey serve. It is the duty of industrialists to hate a viewpoint, 
based on factual information, regarding the educational goals and prat 
nces ot both the public and pnsate institutions of learning in their com 
mumtics, and to make that viesvpoint known for the benefit and 
encouragement of eiciybody concerned 
An obsious complementary duty is to giie educators bener and more 
attractne opportumtics to get acquainted with Industry Many teachers 
1 c recognizing Industry as vital in the world in which they live and 
lit w 1C they teach, have litdc or no knowledge of industrial prob- 
ems or the eonuibutions of Industry to public well being beyond what 
cy avc earned from books To them, production lines, insentones, 
omzation, reinvestment, retooling, packaging, distribution, labor re 
a ions, risk capital, and even industrial competition are absuact terms 
no papa e things and never finished problems to be struggled with 
y in order to supply the products the people take for granted 
Jhc unfamiliarity of educators with what industnaluts are doing and 
are trying to do undoubtedly is as great as Industry’s unawarencss of 
ucations problems, objectives, and accomplishments Industry must 
constan y take the iniuativc to overcome apathetic and harmful aloof 
appear It is Imperative that American industry, 
justi&bly believing in the necessity, the cKcicncy, and the sociological 
soundness of its operauons, should have both the enlightened criucisffl 
and confident moral support of Education It is largely educators who 
appraise for young people the social system they are about to inherit H 
the appraisal of Industry w to be based on sound knowledge, actual ob- 
servation, and shared experience. Industry must maintain a connnuoos 
open ousc to Education and make ns hospitality evident and Sincere.'* 

M educational questions of a national character mcvitably continue 
to loom larger, it is certain that American busmess will grow over 
more active and vocal in expressing its educational opinions In a 
emocracy t is is as it should be, provided all interested parties rc 
cei\c an equal “day in coun” and, to paraphrase Mr Abrams, sound 
busmess auzcnship demands nothing less The rcsponsibiht) that rests 

20 21 Uicd b> pCTinistjon 
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on the shoulders of these two powerful business associations for the 
continued progress of American education is immense The potential 
returns from responsible, enlightened organizational policy m the form 
of improved individual and social well being arc incaJcuiabJc 


• * « 

The implications of all of this for educators and the general citizenry 
should be rather clear and easily defined Both must recognize that 
much c/fort, expense, and systematic preparation arc being put into 
educational activities under the auspices of American business The 
educator is called upon to operate in full awareness of the character 
• and motivations of these efforts and to capitalize upon them He is, 
as these efforts increase, called upon to examine them ever more criti 
» cally, albeit honestly, to discover their value and usefulness to the total 
ji educational endeavor To damn the educational efforts of business 
•' simply because of their origin (as is all too frequently the practice) is 
‘ as unintelligent and unfair as it is unwise to accept and applaud such 
efforts because of their dramatic excitement, their sheen, or their color 
^ (as It IS all too easy to do) And the citizen, particularly the business 
f man, must recognize both the power and the responsibility which rest 
' in his hands He in the final analysis determines educational policy, 
and he must make absolutely certain that the companies or associations 
which represent him actually speak for him and m accord with his 
principles Only thus are we true to the spirit of democracy and the 
basic premises of public education 


QUESTIOJVS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 
BASIC QUESTIOV What IS the responsibility of the educator — administrator 
or teacher— m meeting the efernan* of groups of citizens regarding the 
conduct of the schools' Should school policy he detcOTincd ultimately by 
the dominant pressures in the community? 

1 Is it svise or proper for teachers to use educational materials designed 
and provided by interest groups, especially private husiitess orgamza 
ttons' Arc there poteotial dangers involved in such a pracnce, and, it 
SO, do the benefits outweigh the hazards? 
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2 Ho%% would )ou define the stake of business m the health of American 
education^ 

3 The official attitudes of organized business with regard to the conduct 
of public education ha\c undergone appreciable change in the past quar 
ter<cntur) How do the stands of such bodies as the National Assoaa 
tion of Manufacturers or the United States 'Chamber of Commerce on 
significant educational issues compare with their positions in 19-40, 1935, 
or 1920^ How do )ou account for these changes' 

4 Why IS It Mtal for American business to contribute to the support of 
private education, especially at the collegiate level, inasmuch as, through 
taxes. It already helps maintain the public institutions^ Is there a special 
reciprocal relationship between private business and privately supported 
education^ 

5 One aspect of the new nation wide scholarship plans which causes con 
cern to some is the utilization of a national testing program for selection 
of the grantees What are the potenual dangers in such a practice and 
what steps, if any, -can be taken to minimize the hazards^ 

6 Examine the advertising in some of the more popular current mag* 
zincs To what extent are these peddling merchandise only’ To what 
extent are they attempting to sell ideas about basic social or political 
issues’ Describe and analjzc what )ou consider some outstanding cx 
amplcs of advertising as social propaganda In how far do 50 U consider 
such practices legitimate and justifiable’ 
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CHAPTER 


Organized Labor 
and Education 

Avono the forces which impinge upon the conduct of American 
education, organized labor is surely one of the most influential and 
vigorous Like organized business, labor has a stake in the educational 
program and a vital interest in the attitudes and points of vietv which 
that program fosters While the educational efforts of organized labor 
may not be so lavish or so subtle, so artistic or so polished, as those of 
organized business, they arc m many instances at least as effective; one 
has only to note the current status of organized labor to find Striking 
evidence of the effectiveness of labor’s efforts m educating the Amen 
can public It is the province of this chapter to look briefly at labors 
efforts to educate or to influence the conduct of the nation’s schools 

Highpoints in the History’ of the American 
Labor Movement 

The character of current labor activities m the field of education can 
best be described in the perspective afforded by an awareness of the 
salient events in labor’s history While some hold that the origins o 
organized labor arc to be found in the medieval craft guilds (others 
maintain that these guilds were the forerunners of manufacturers 
sissociations), it is reasonably certain that organizations of workingmen 
were not influential m American affairs until the second quarter of t ^ 
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nineteenth century Arthur Schlesinger, Jr , hn study of The Age of 
lac/fson, attributes to the labor unions then forming m the cities of the 
eastern seaboard a considerable contribution to Jacksons election m 
1828 and 1832 Despite serious sctbacbs as a result of the panic of 1837, 
organized labor had gained a sizable degree of recognition by 1842 In 
that )car, in what have proved to be epoch making decisions, the 
Massachusetts courts held that labor unions were legal associations, 
that they did not, as was the conventional charge, constitute conspir’ 
acies against employers 

Even uith such decisions, labor's struggle for status and recognition 
was long and bitter, but the industrial concentrations of the Civii War 
and the years following encouraged unionization As men gathered m 
increasing numbers at steel mills, shoe factories, or railroad yards 
organization for mutual benefit and protection was natural and m 
evitable Ever stronger local union activity was to be seen, and this in 
turn made easier and more effective subsequent efforts at national 
organization 

Among the first truly national attempts at labor organization svas 
the establishment in 1866 of (he National Labor Union This association 
of 600,000 members from all sorts of laboring groups was not strong 
and was short lived But if seems to have demonstrated something 


of the need for and the validity of more broadly based labor activity 
The Knights of Labor followed in 1869, with a larger, more representa 
tivc, and more aggressive membership, this organization dominated 
American labor during the 1870 s Its opposition to the strike and its 
attempts to take direct poliucal acaon, plus a certain curious mystical 
and ritualistic character in its operation, contributed to dissatisfaction 
and defection among the membership While the Knights of Labor 
never fully used the power which was inherent in the organization 
the power that lay latent in American labor was dearly and dramati 


cally illustrated 

Apparently profiting from the experience of its forerunners, the 
American Federation of Labor rvas founded in I8S1 on somewhat 
different prinriples Under the icadensbip for over forty jears of Samuel 
Gompers, the APL from its inccpnon steadfastly disarowed the prio 

ciple of close political affiliation or partisanship The AFL wus founde , 
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also, to promote organization o£ workingmen along craft lines — 
carpenters, bricklayers, upholsterers, bakers, and the like — to overcome 
the hazards which seemed to be inherent m a heterogeneous associa 
tion One of the “crafts” which has most recently affiliated with the 
AFL IS that of the teacher; there arc currently some 70,000 members, 
from kindergarten through university, of the American Federation of 
Teachers The AFL has vigorously promoted the use of the strike and 
the methods of collective bargaining and has been unquestionably the 
key force m bringing about many much needed reforms in the condi 
tions of work Its size, approximately 11 million members, and its age 
have led many to regard the AFL as a relatively conservative mterest 
group in American economic life 

As the AFL was founded out of dissatisfaction with the Knights 
of Labor, so too in 1936 a new labor organization was born out of 
discontent with the AFL In that year a group of labor leaders seceded 
from the AFL to form an organization which would function not 
along craft lines but on an industry wide basis Organization by crafts, 
It w^i argued, was too restricting and did not lend itself to certain of 
the major industries, steel, coal, automobiles, for example Thus was 
born the Committee for Industrial Organization, a name later changed 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and a measure of its 
appeal and efiectiveness is to be seen in its 5,200,000 reported member 
ship figure The CIO, outspokenly partisan m political affairs, aggres- 
sive, dynamic, m an amazingly short time assumed a central place m 
the economic life of the nation 

Ever since the CIO secession, a major concern of the labor movement 
has been the matter of “labor unity ” Many in organized labor regarded 
the continuing split between the AFL and the CIO as a threat to the 
health and stability of the movement Thus, insistent over several 
years was the call for a uniting or combining of labor forces and for 
an abandonment of close adherence to particular patterns of organiza 
tion With the emergence into the top echelons of uruon leadership 
of a new and younger generation of officials, the advantages of diis 
position for organized labor were recognized In December, 1955, the 
AFL and the CIO merged to form a new body, representing nearly 
11 million members of the older organization and over 5 mdhon from 
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ihc)ouagcr a«oc,M, on That thia event wat a mott ntomentoot ttep 
m the history of American khor is unquestionable but the impact of 
this development upon American life generally, and education in 
particular, awaits the answers to at least two subsidiary questions 
First did this event signify a thoroughgoing amalgamation of the 
hitherto rival groups— a new union— or merely a merger, a larger 
/ederation ? And second to the extent that this new organization is to 
operate umtanly, will ,t reflect (in the words of Alistair Cooke) the 
“consenative trade unionism of the AFL or the ‘political evangelism” 
of the CIO^ 


With the addition of certain other labor organizations the picture 
is complete The United Mine Workers, under its leader, John L. 
Lems, has been in and out of both the AFL and the CIO and currently 
operates independently of either Its 600,000 to 700,000 members, 
strategic as they are, occupy a uniquely powerful position m the cco 
nomy So, too, do the ‘Big Four’ railway brotherhoods, some 500,000 
locomotive engineers, firemen, brakemen, conductors, and the like 
Other independent unions, parucahely the International Association 
of Machinists, claim a total membership of approximately 1 5 million 
There have been indications that, as a response to the AFL-CIO 
merger, the independents are beginning to associate for their protec 
tion and welfare It is estimated that anywhere from 2 to 6 million 


workers belong to unions which might jom such a body 
The details of the history of American labor since the turn of the 
century arc, or should be, familiar to all The period has been one of 
continual struggle for improved working conditions a struggle on the 
one hand punctuated by bitter union-company warfare, strikes and 
lockouts, and lengthy court batdes, but on the other hand a struggle 
which has resulted in increased mutual sympathy, understanding, 
and respect The struggle Aas 

specific advances in the nghfs of Jabor both before the employer and 
before the law A partial citation of crucial legislation must suffice to 
underscore the point the Sherman Anti Trust Act m 1S90 the cs- 
Hblishment of a separate Dtpaatmeot of Labor m the Federal 
ment m 1913. the enactment of an eight honrjay law in 1916, the 
Norris La Guardia Anti Injunction Act in 1932, the famous ag 
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or Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, the equally noteworthy and 
controversial Taft Hartley Act of 1948 
That the place of organized labor in the affairs of the nation is an 
assured and established one is demonstrated by certain current trends 
in labor’s activity Today’s major labor questions do not arise in such 
areas as the right to strike, the right to organize and bargain collec 
tively, or the right to approach the workers m a plant The pre-eminent 
concerns of organized labor today revolve not so much around Tair 
wages or decent working conditions as around the problems of security 
and worker welfare Contemporary collective bargaining is primarily 
involved with the establishment of a “guaranteed annual w age,’ of a 
pension plan, or of a scheme which maintains a sound relationship 
between wages and the cost of living Ever more frequently, less 
central questions of general welfare — holidays, vacations, recreational 
facilities, and the like — have been features of bargaining sessions For 
example, m one recent year there were at least twenty six major labor 


contracts negotiated which did not involve wage increases 
Another indication of the current status of organized labor is seen 
in the growing case that is presented for labor representation in the 
determination of public policy Especially in recent years has the ques- 
tion of the extent of labor’s participation in the actual administrauon 
of business and industry gamed greater attention Reference to the 
preceding chapter should highlight labor’s concern at its lack of rep- 
resentation on the nation’s school boards, the same point must be 
made with regard to the absence of spokesmen for labor on the boards 
of trustees for colleges and universities One would be premature to 
speak of a trend toward increased labor representation on bodies of 
this sort, the data presented concerning the composition of boards 
of education seem to indicate the reverse There is, however, a 
ing feeling that labor has come of age as a force in American soacty» 
that to continue to accord it less than the status and recognition 
deserves is both unjust and unwise Furthermore many arc convinced 


that as labor’s responsibilities in public life are increased, its respo^ 
sibihty as a social agency will also be enhanced Clearly, one of 
areas for which labor is peculiarly suited to shoulder such rcsponsibi 


ity IS public education 
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While a discussion of organized labor’s efforts and influence in the 
realm of education can follow the same pattern emplo)ed in the 
examination of business and education |ust concluded, a basic dis 
similarity should be noted In the matter of the sponsorship of educa 
tional programs, for either the general public or the union membership, 
the union local is not a counterpart of a single company One does not 
find, either on the part of a local, or indeed on the part of many 
national unions, the elaborate educational programs characteristic of 
such firms as General Motors or the Shell Oil Company Programs of 
this scope are handled almost entirely at the level of federation, that 
IS, by the national AFL or CIO organizations or jointly by the new 
partnership To be sure, union locals will take part, and effectively, in 
educational activities at the local level, as when the local musicians’ 
union joins with other groups in sponsoring concerts But it seems 
fair to Slate that the most extensive and significant efforts of organized 
labor in the educational sphere arc the national programs It is to 
these that our major attention must be directed 
Educauon of the Membership Like any organization dedicated to a 
cause, a labor union depends for its very existence upon the effective 
ness w.th whieb .t commumcates to tts members Over several decade 
untons have developed rather spectal.zed teehn.qoes ^ 
mumcatton the local un.t ttself, the un.oo meet.ngs ^ ‘y 

broaden tnto reg.onal and nattonal conventtons, “3' 
offictals (shop stewards. walUog delegams, and the 
fnnetton ts .0 serve as purveyors of mformauon, and the tnereastng y 

elaborate union publications nrofcssional 
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or Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, the equally noteworthy and 
controversial Taft Hartley Act of 1948 
That the place of organized labor in the affairs of the nation is an 
assured and established one is demonstrated by certain current trends 
m labor’s activity Today’s major labor questions do not arise in such 
areas as the right to strike, the right to organize and bargain collec 
tivel), or the right to approach the workers m a plant The pre-eminent 
concerns of organized labor today revolve not so much around ‘fair 
wages or decent working conditions as around the problems of security 
and Worker welfare Contemporary collective bargaining is pnmanl) 
involv cd with the establishment of a “guaranteed annual w age,” of a 
pension plan, or of a scheme which maintains a sound relationship 
between wages and the cost of living Ever more frequently, less 
(xntral questions of general welfare — ^holida)s, vacations, recreational 
facilities, and the like — ^have been features of bargaining sessions For 
example, m one recent year there were at least twenty six major labor 


contracts negotiated which did not involve wage increases 
Another indication of the current status of organized labor is seen 
m the growing case that is presented for labor representauon m the 
determination of public policy Espeaally m recent years has the ques 
tion of the extent of labor’s parucipation m the actual administrauon 
of business and mdustry gamed greater attention Reference to the 
preceding chapter should highbght labor’s concern at its lack of rep* 
resentation on the nation’s school boards, the same point must be 
made with regard to the absence of spokesmen for labor on the boards 
of trustees for colleges and universities One would be premature to 
ipeak xxf 3 wcjjd J£»w3i/d increased Xihor on bodies o 

this sort, the data presented concerning the composition of boar 
of education seem to indicate the reverse There is, however, a gross 


ing feeling that labor has come of age as a force in American society, 
that to conunuc to accord it less than the status and recogniuon^ 
deserves is both unjust and unwise. Furthermore man) arc convin 
that as labor’s responsibilities in public life arc increased, Jis 
stbthty as a social agency will also be enhanced Clearly, one of t 
areas for which labor is peculiarly suited to shoulder such rcspomi 
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5.1.1= understanding of this pattom m terms of the economic, political, 
cultural, and other forces of which it is fashioned and to which labor 
conlnbutcs a vital share 

It was plausible, then, that new labor schools should be formed or old 
ones expanded, and that unions should begin to build educational dc 
partmcnis of their own A few such departments, to be sure, existed even 
before the founding of BrooLwood [an early labor school] Nevertheless, 
workers’ education as a national movement has now reached the stage 
where it is estimated that several hundred thousand organized workers 
are participating in some program That this number will increase as 
facilities permit seems a hregone conclusion Here, indeed, is a new 
frontier in education * 


Out of new and ever more complex conditions, there have developed 
sizable programs sponsored by organized labor for the education of 
union members Many such schools are of relatively long standing like 
that instituted by the Intefnaiional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
Today all branches of labor have undertaken to provide and promote 
such programs, thus the Workers’ Education Bureau of the AFL and 
the CIO Educational Department, as well as the hading independent 
unions are nou engaged in year round educational operations. 

The following excerpts are from a report on the current activities m 
workers’ education which was prepared by two officials of the AFL 
Workers’ Education Bureau They serve to illustrate both the scope 
and the character of these programs 

Our unions are now aware of the great need for a more complete 
Workers’ education program to develop among the rank and file stronger 
support for their unions, train new officials for union duty, and pro- 
vide the technical skills and intellectual foundation needed to withstand 
the daily assaults made on labor by anti union forces 
Through the Workers Educaiioo Bureau of the AFL. the CIO Eda 
cational Department, and the vanous mtermtional unions, year round 
programs of edneallon on all levels are being developed Classes, insti 
lutes, eonferences, and schools are beconung a familiar part of the union s 
daily life 

a-Theotoe Ecmeld W S/ow, » a AM Ccu.p. (Ns” 

York, Harper, 1950), p 132 Used by pennisnon 
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appeared elsewhere in the labor press* Few would deny, to go a step 
further, that some of the most cogent and Mgorous editorializing m 
the nation today appears in the se\eral house organs of labor, such as 
the AFL-CIO American Federationut (successor to the American 
Vederationist (AFL) and the CIO News) or the United Mine Workers 
Journal In brief, the education of the rank and file is a central feature 
an indispensable feature, of the activities of union labor today. It would 
be difficult, and for our purposes it docs not seem too important, to 
attempt to determine the proportion of this endeavor which is earned 
predominantly by the local units It is probablj safe to assume that 
while, necessarily, most of the actual “teaching and learning” proceeds 
at the grass roots, most of the direction and content is suggested if not 
supphed from higher echelons 

To supplement the various means by which organized labor carries 
on a program of mass educauon, special and more intcnswe educa 
tional patterns arc emerging under the general label of “workers 
education ” To some, this constitutes one of the most significant and 
potentially fruitful current developments in both labor and education. 
It IS a noteworthy example of the degree to which these two areas are 
mutually involved The place and function of workers’ education arc 
well described by Bramcid 

For a number of reasons . workers’ education on a naUonal scale 
has developed in earnest only within about the past decade and a nau- 
Most important of these reasons is the uemendous growth of the trade 
umon moement. Thus there arose, with new and old unions alikc» 
sudden pressing problems of such complexity as to tax and sotnctinis* 
to bc\Mlder their most seasoned leaders — problems both of internal or 
ganization and of external relationships VMth other umons, employe^ 
and government. To meet these problems, rank^and file members as w 
as leaders required immediate knowledge of parliamentary law, 
Icgulation, and other pracucal necessities But many of them saw, too, 
that such necessities w ere not enough, that their great unw icldy org^ay 
zaUons were inescapably oed up wnh the whole pattern of democraev 
that ihcir ultimate defeat or success depended upon the clearest p®** 

tSes “The U S Labor MovcmeBl" ta Forttme February 1951, FP 
u5ue u deroted to aa admirable eaiaj oa The Permanent RcroIuQofl, 

puWuhed in book form (Sew York, PrcnuceHan, 1951) 
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cultural, and other forces of »h,ch it is fashioned and to which labor 
contributes a vital share. 


It was plausible, then, that new labor schools should be formed or old 
ones expanded, and that unions should begin to build educational dc 
partmenls of their own A few such departments, to be sure, existed even 
before the founding of Brooknood [an early labor school] Nevertheless, 
workers’ education as a national movement has now reached the stage 
uhere it is estimated that several hundred thousand organized workers 
are participating in some program That this number will increase as 
facilities permit seems a foregone conclusion Here, indeed, is a new 
frontier in education * 


Out of nen and ever more complex conditions, there have developed 
sizable programs sponsored by organized labor for the education of 
union members Many such schools are of relatively long standing like 
that instituted by the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Today all branches of labor have undertaken to provide and promote 
such programs, thus the Workers’ Education Bureau of the AFL and 
the CIO Educational Department, as well as the leading independent 
unions are now engaged in year round educational operations 
The following excerpts are from a report on the current activities in 
workers' education which was prepared by two officials of the AFL 
Workers’ Education Bureau They serve to illustrate both the scope 
and the character of these programs 

Our unions are now aware of the great need for a more complete 
workers’ education program to develop among the rank and file stronger 
support for their unions, train new officials for union duty, and pro- 
vide the technical skills and intellectual foundation needed to withstand 
the daily assaults made on labor by anti union forces 

Through the Workers’ Education Bureau of the AFL, the CIO Edu 
cationaJ Department, and the various international unions, year round 
programs of education on all levels arc being developed Classes, insti 
tutes, conferences, and schools arc becoming a familiar part of the union s 
daily life . 

York, Harper, 1950), p 132 Used by permission 
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All these schools operate for at least one week, while many were xn 
session two weeks or longer. Seldom was a school run for more than 
four weeks for a particular group of students, since the student body n 
normally composed of union members who lease their jobs to attend, 
or paid officials of the unions who cannot stay away from the union for 
long periods Usually the site for a labor school is a college or unnersity 
with suitable facilities, plus — and this is important — a willingness to let 
the union determine the course content In most schools the union also 
chooses Its own faculty . . 

One of the better labor schools was that of the Kentucky Federation 
of Labor, held for a two-week period beginning July H, at Eastern State 
Gillcgc Some forty five students studied labor’s stake in taxation, col 
Icctue bargaining, labor legislation, labor economics, parliamentary law, 
and public speaking, labor history, union administration, and political 
action Two workshops were held on stewards’ problems and labor 
journalism 

The nearest thing to a permanent labor school in America today U 
Hudson Shore Labor School, located in West Park, New York An inde 
pendent school w ith no political tie up, and backed by both AFL an 
CIO unions in the East, Hudson Shore provides facilities for unions to 
which trade unionists come each year from fifteen difTerent interna 
tional unions 

Foreign students and trade unionists come to Hudson Shore oeiy 
year to study American unionism, this summer, England, Sweden, 

ICO, Cuba, Haiti, Germany and Canada were so represented Most of 
these foreign students attend under the auspices of governmental agen 
cies or one of the foundations operating in the field of educational a 
change 

Students at Hudson Shore, who stay for a minimum of two weeks, 
study such subjects as economics for labor, labor and government, and 
the labor movement. These required courses deal with questions like 
the cost of living, today’s economic picture, the use of economic statistics 
m collective bargaining, history of the bbor movement, labor’s poW 
program and pnnciplcs of collective bargaining In addiuon, the sto 
dent may choose from courses in labor and the world community, dc 
mocracy in action, the union dinlc, and union publicity* 

3 John D Connor* and Elmer T kebrer. Labor Go« to School, Tie 
(Oct 8 1949), pp 5fT 
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From the foregoing, and from much other evidence that might be 
introduced, it is clear that labor, like mdustry with its ‘company col 
leges,” has embarked upon a very elaborate and far reaching educa 
tional enterprise While most subjects m the curriculum of workers’ 
education are oriented specifically to\vard application in union activity, 
the curriculum can hardly be characterized as narrow Here are courses 
in economics, history, political theory and government organization, 
sociology, community relations, psychology, journalism, and public 
speaking, to mention only the more common Increasingly, too, the 
study of music and drama is entering into these programs There 
seems little doubt that here is an educational phenomenon which all 


trends seem to indicate will soon reach major proportions 
Another phase of labor’s efforts to educate its membership is perhaps 
equally intended to inform, if not to propagandize, the general public 
The Gompers tradition of “no political affiliations ’ has been revised 
fay the formation on the par. of the AFL and the CIO of polmcal 
agencies These, the CIO’s Political Action Committee and Labors 
League for Political Education established by the AFL, arc 
the heart of organized labor designed to promote the politica en ight 
enment of the membership Both these bodies have been re.a ned as 
Z arms in the act, v, ties of the new APL-CIO Wh«her d^ 
or not, there cannot but be a considerabk carryuiver 
the nonunion public of the efforts of these strong and high powered 
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of such causes as effective civil defense, statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii, the encouragement of cooperatives, and the repeal of “right 
to work” laws In President Gwirgc Meany’s words, “The scene of 
battle IS no longer the company plant or the picket line It has moved 
into the legislative halls of Congress and the state legislatures ” 
There is some disposition in certain quarters to speak of organized 
labor as the most potent political pressure group m America today 
While It is not in our province to debate that question here, it is 
undeniable that the educational efforts of labor described are designed 
to increase its power and influence Like business, labor has recognized 
the enormous potential in an organized educational program and has 
clearly committed itself to ever mote extensive activities of this sort. 
As we have noted in earlier chapters in connection with other de%elop- 
ments, this is a contemporary phenomenon of vital importance to the 
regular educational enterprise That there is vast room and a great 
need for cooperation between educators and labor is obvious In the 
interests of greater social health and stability the regular educational 
channels must take full cognizance of this new dimension 
Education of the Public. Organized labor seems so far m its history 
to have placed less emphasis upon the matter of speaking directly 
the public Reasons for this arc clear enough Labor is only today reach 
mg maturity and has necessarily devoted its energies almost exclusively 
to solidifying its membership and consolidating its gams Until re 
cently, organized labor has not been m a position, financially or status- 
wise, to enter into the business of public information on a large scale. 
To date, the primary efforts of labor to educate the public ha\e been 
indirect, through the impact on public opinion of the strike and allied 
bargaining weapons Significantly, too, as many have stressed. Amen 
can labor has never accepted the European idea of a labor party m 
politics, and thus one major avenue of influencing the general public 
has not been employed 


But, just as the tactics for educating the membership have undergone 
expansion and redirection in recent years, so too have the efforts 
organized labor to influence public opinion begun to expand an 
mature With increased membership and larger resources, labor ha* 
begun to make use of many of the regular channels for reaching t 
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public Labor today sponsors a considerable number of important radio 
presentations, such as news commentaries and forums on critical social 
questions Increasingly, leading newspapers arc finding it expedient to 
retain experts on labor and to publish regular columns, editorials, oc 
casionally sections dealing with labor developments Among the more 
prevalent, and perhaps most cffecuvc, media employed by organized 
labor arc the newspaper or magazine advertisements m which labor s 
case is presented to the public on the occasion of some crucial con 
troversy in the area of labor relations Similarly, recent years have seen 
a considerable number of books published about the history, philos 
ophy, and problems of the labor movement, books directed again at 


shaping public sentiment 

There is considerable evidence that in its concern to develop public 
sympathy and understanding, labor has turned increasingly to the 
educators for assistance The early history of the labor movement m 
America svas featured by a deep suspicion among organized working 
men of the schools and colleges of the country These insmut.ons were 
then felt to be the guardians if not the bastions, of anulabor att. tudes, 
and labor leaders were scathing m their denunciauons 
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sponsoring groups), to meet with leaders in business, industry, finance, 
labor relations, and government to learn more about the American 
economy Few ventures of this type have been as enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all concerned 

Organized Labor and Public Educauonal Policy. The attitudes of 
labor toward the American educational system have undergone con- 
siderable change over the years In the period following the Civil War 
the major labor organizations were undoubtedly too preoccupied with 
their own immediate economic problems to be able to afford much 
concern for education Labor’s sentiments regarding education were 
then composed predominantly of a deep belief in the common (that iSj 
elementary) schools as a necessary medium of preparation for the 
skilled trades, a skepticism if not a deep distaste for the secondary and 
higher institutions which taught “medieval economics" and antiunion- 
ism, and a conception of education as a state and local rather than a 
national responsibility It is not surprising that a serious student of 
labor’s educational policies could write that for this period “a large ex 
pert interest m education on the part of organized labor is not to be ex- 
pected Down to the American Federation of Labor, or more propcrly> 
to the accession of the teachers to the Federation, such an interest is not 
to be found But labor groups have helped to furnish some of the 
‘drive’ behind educational changes at many points in our history 
Any consideration of the development of labor’s attitudes toward 
general education must deal almost entirely with the American Fcdcri 
tion of Labor This is primarily because of its relatively greater age 
and Its continuous history, but also no doubt because of its emphasis 
U'poTj vVie Maies TVie AFL, xiriViVe \hc CiO, has ha'll wcA- 
the time but also an organizational philosophy more congenial to an 
interest in public education In its early days the AFL voiced concern 
for the expansion of education and for compulsory-attendance Icgisla 
tion as a part of its fight for existence; education was an effective 
means of undercutting the then prevalent practice of child labor A® 
»hc union gained status and power, its educational attitudes matured 

S Philip R V Curoe, Eiucattonal Atuluies and Poimet o/ Organized Ijthor 
United Slater (New York, Tcacheri Collesr. Columbia University, U)26)> P 
by permission 
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and us history smcc the bte ISSOs hns been featured by n consistently 
growing feeling of responsibility for education m a larger sense Few 
organizations ucrc more \ocaI m expressing a concern for rebuilding 
the schools of the South after the Civil War This attitude developed 
into uhat has since stood as a major feature of AFL educational policy, 
an ad\ocacy of increased federal support of education Curoe noted 
that the Federation “has consistently worked for a larger measure of 
federal participation in education flTiere has been] no instance m 
the ofBcial records of the American Federation of Labor where a move 
towards greater federal participation in education has been opposed 
[But] Its policy has been opposed to federal dictation or mandatory 
legislation, it has stood rather for federal encouragement Though 
this judgment was based on the Federations performance up to the 
mid 1920’s, u still IS a valid assessment of that organizations policy 
In general the AFL (and with it, in a sense, organized labor gen 
erally) has consistently advocated, at all levels, more expanded 
education for all, stricter and more inclusive compulsion of school at 
tendance, stronger and sounder programs of equalization, and a more 
favorable treatment of labor m sdiool and college instruction Its most 
effective efforts, and those with the greatest impact on the total cduca 
tional endeavor, have been in the promotion of vocational education 
While trade and industrial education received increasing support from 
state, local, and private sources during the period 1885 to 1910, particu 
larly at the secondary level, there was growing a feeling that these 
efforts were inadequate to the needs of the acw economy With certain 
leading businessmen and educators, the Federation undertook to pro 
mote the adoption of a federal program of support for vocational edu 
cation These efforts bore fruit uj the appointment, under congressional 
mandate m 1914, of an advisory commission to study the \ocational 
education question and make legislative recommendations That ^e 
report of this commission and the legislation which resulted, the 
famous Smith Hughes Vocational Education Act of I9I7, were m 
maiar part shaped by representatives of organized labor is a matter ot 
record There is little doubt that the Smith Hughes program owes its 
existence more to the Federation than to any other single organization; 

5 Curoc ofi at p 1263 
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the adoption of this legislation marks a milestone in the development 
of a mature labor policy toward public education It was equally a land 
mark in the development of new curricular orientations in the schools 
and of new relationships between education and the Federal govern 
ment 

This new dimension in the life of organized labor, concern for 
the conduct of public affairs in general and education in particular, has 
rapidly assumed a front rank position in the thinking of intelligent 
labor leaders This fact was well demonstrated by the president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, a CIO affiliate, when he wrote 

Why are unions, whose traditional concern has been wages, hours, 
working conditions and, mote recently, political action, extending their 
interest into the voluntary social welfare field? 

Unquestionably, unions still spend most of their time and energy 
dealing with wages, hours and working conditions These, after all* ^rc 
the reasons for a union s existence No matter what other activities a 
union may undertake, it has no excuse for functioning unless it pro* 
tects the v\orkers in the shop 

Before the New Deal, most unions thought this was their whole job 
They took an active interest in legislation and community problems 
only when the community, or the law, interfered with or aided these 
normal union activities 

However, it was inevitable that unions should go further The basic 
purpose of the union movement is to provide a better life for workers 
and their families Wages and hours are important fundamentals but 
''O are the kinds of housing available to workers, the prices they must 
pay for necessities of life, the quality of education provided for theif 
children the condition of the community water and sewer systems the 
faciliUes for supporting the families of those unable to work, and m 
numerable problems Therefore, unions in ihcir direct concern with the 
well being of industrial workers must show interest in these problems 
and in the public and private agencies which seek to solve them * 

• • • 

Here IS another major interest group in American society which i* 
vitally concerned about the conduct of ^ucation and of whose activities 

<Em t Rioe "Labof at a Communitir Farce,” The Suney (Scptembcf 19^8) P ^6” 
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education must in turn he fully atvare That this mutuality of interest 
involves serious problems cannot be denied Problems of the relation 
ship between education and labor are analogous to those svhich were 
noted in our examination of organized business Labor, loo, represenls 
vast accumulations of wealth and influence and perhaps even grealer 
concenlrations of political power When labor requests a hearing in 
the schools or advocates a program of support for a particular educa 
tional venture or makes available leaching aids and lilerature for class 
room use, these must be assessed and utilized with regard to the total 
educational effort As with business, there is also with labor danger 
of excessive pressures upon what must remain an essentially free 
institution There is the hazard inevitably attendant ■'P™ 
the peculiar and sometimes limited inteiests of labor ^ 

ization 
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merit of the Smith Hughes Act of 1917. Why was this act considered so 
important by organized labor^ 

5 In\estigate the educational program and activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, the United Automobile Workers, or 
the national organizations of the American Federation of Labor or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations How do these compare — in pur 
pose, program, and effectiveness — with the educational efforts of Gen- 
eral Motors, the Bell Telephone Company, or the International Business 
Machines Company^ 

6 To what extent are representatives of organized labor serving on school 
and college boards of trustees^ Arc they to be found primarily on the 
boards of private or public institutions? Do you feel that labor is adc 
quately represented on such boards? 
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Political Parties in the American Scene: 

Some Generalizations 

Before coNs/z>ERt^G the pohtical parties o( the United States as educa 
tors or as formuiators of educational policy, we should perhaps look 
briefly into the place and function of the panics w the American 
community An Englishman writes that Few things are more curious 
to the foreign observer than the character of political parties in the 
United States And an American magazine reminds us that while 
‘ most Americans feel that they know all about [the American political 
party] this may be more of a feeling than a fact 
First, how shall we define a political party ^ It might be argued 
that the clearest and least debatable definition would describe a party 
as a body of citizens svho support a particular candidate for office 
There have been JeiTersonian and Jacksonian parties we have had 
Greeley parties, Bryan parties, Willkic parties and Taft parties But 
this IS to argue that a political party represents onl} personalities, 
whereas those who joined a Jackson or a WilJkie party did so con 
sciously or not, because of a belief that the candidate represented ideas 
or principles with which they were ta accord The definition of a 
political party, then, must include some reference to the opinions or 
points of view which the party and its candidates arc presumed to 
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hold One aligns himself with a Bryan party because of its advocacy 
of “free silver” or with a Wilson party because of its international 
policies But again, those \%ho are interested in parttcular political pro- 
grams, who have a personal stake in the enactment or rejection of 
parttcular legislation, must align themselves politically behind the can 
didate or group most favorable to their special concerns The party 
becomes, or at least can become, the representative of special interests 
the party of labor or big business, the party of free trade or high 
tariffs, the party of “states’ rights” or of federalization Clearly, the 
American political party is no simple mechanism, and no simple 
definition will suffice One of the more useful definitions is that 
recently offered by James C Charlesworth, a leading political scientist, 
and It can serve our purposes “A political party in the United States 
IS a legally recognized body of voters which seeks to control govern 
mental policy by persuading the electorate to install its candidates as 
public officers ' This seems to take adequate account of the severa 
motivations which lead to party affiliation, for all have at base, in some 
form or other and to a greater or lesser degree, the “control of go' ern 
mental policy” 

But to define the term political party is only the beginning of an) 
analysis of such organizations in the United States As Western history 
surely demonstrates, democracies cannot and do not function without 
parties There are unique aspects of life m America which increase 
manifoldly the importance and essentiality of political organization on 
a comprehensive scale The mere size of the nation alone would seem 
to require some machinery for mobilizing and implementing po 
opinion if the democracy is not to degenerate into oligarchy or dicta 
torship The very federal system under which the United States 
operates, with its dwidcd authorities between state and national go' 
ernments, could hardly function democratically without the adirunist^ 
tive and communicaiwe channels which the parties provide Again, 
philosophy of American constitutional government, involving as 
docs the checks and balances of tripartite structure and the refusa 
countenance cither monarchy or political aristocracy, makes 
the operation of extralegal vehicles to crystallize expressions of 
public interest ‘ Parties arc essential in a republic, for without them t 
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state would lack w-ill ” 0£ no jiauon js ihjs more true than the United 
States. 

There is still another feature of political life m America which is 
all important, the luo party tradition or, as some conclusively phrase 
It, the two-party system This is perhaps (he most mystifying element 
in the American political picture to foreigners, and yet it is generally 
conceded in this country that the two party idea is among our most 
stabilizing principles The operation of government with only two 
major parties is certainly not synonymous with democracy, the his 
tones of a number of nations with constitutional democratic govern 
ments (France, Italy, various Latin America states) indicate that 
multiparty systems arc also consistent with a democratic orientation 
It IS curious and significant that m general the two party pattern ap- 
pears to be characteristic of those go\ernmcnts founded under Anglo 
Saxon auspices; thus Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
as well as the United States, all seem to have found the tradition a 
sound one. 

Among American political scientists successful operation of the two- 
party s)stem seems to be rather svidcly accepted as a sign of “political 
maturity." This view is held on two counts A nation in which the 
two-party system is firmly entrenched is one which regards a wide 
\ariety of parties as unstabiUzmg A multiplicity of political parties 
fends to splinter society and to undermine social cohesion In the 
second place, it is felt that two parties each representing a true cross 
section of the entire population, as do the Republican and Democratic 
parties, serve as the strongest source of political stability Cbarleswonh 
well summarizes the significance of this fact when he writes 


Peoples who have a genius for republican government recognize in the 
political party an instrument which is indispensable if the government 
IS to function These peoples create two principal parties regardless 
of sectional differences, economic stratification, racial antipathies, an 
political enmities Each principal party contains every 
Many superficial writers have hunted ddigently for cssenca! differences 

>;ani«C Cbarl«^vorth, ' j" 

American Academy oj Political and Social Saence. \oi Z V V 
Italics my own Used by permission 
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hold One aligns himself with a Bryan party because of its advocacy 
of “free silver” or with a Wilson party because of its international 
policies But again, those who are interested in particular political pro 
grams, who have a personal stake in the enactment or rejection of 
particular legislation, must align themselves politically behind the can 
didate or group most favorable to their special concerns The party 
becomes, or at least can become, the representative of special interests 
the party of labor or big business, the party of free trade or high 
tariffs, the party of “states’ rights” or of federalization Clearly, the 
American political party is no simple mechanism, and no simple 
definition will suffice One of the more useful definitions is that 
recently offered by James C Charlesworth, a leading political scientist, 
and It can serve our purposes “A political party m the United States 
is a legally recognized body of voters which seeks to control govern 
mental policy by persuading the electorate to install its candidates as 
public officers ’ This seems to take adequate account of the several 
motivations which lead to party affiliation, for all have at base, m some 
form or other and to a greater or lesser degree, the “control of govern 
mental policy ” 

But to define the term political party is only the beginning of any 
analysis of such organizations in the United States As Western history 
surely demonstrates, democracies cannot and do not function without 
parties There are unique aspects of life m America which increase 
manifoldly the importance and essentiality of political organization on 
a comprchcnsitc scale The mere size of the nation alone would seem 
to require some machmerj for mobilizing and implementing public 
opinion if the democracy is not to degenerate mio oligarchy or dicta 
torship The tcry federal system under which the United Stales 
operates, with its divided authorities between state and national gov 
crnmcnis, could hardly function democratically w ithout the administra 
tivc and communicatisc channels which the panics provide Again, the 
philosoph> of American constitutional goicrnmcnt, involving as it 
docs the checks and balances of tripamtc structure and the refusal to 
countenance cither monarchy or political aristocracy, makes imperative 
the operation of extralegal vehicles to crvstalhze expressions of the 
public interest * Parties arc essential m a republic, for without them the 
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state would lack will ” Of no nation is this more true than the United 
States 

There is still another feature of political life in America which is 
all important, the two party tradition or, as some conclusively phrase 
It, the two party system This is perhaps the most mystifying element 
m the American political picture to foreigners, and yet it is generally 
conceded in this country that the two party idea is among our most 
stabilizing principles The operation of government with only two 
major parties is certainly not synonymous with democracy, the his 
tones of a number of nations with constitutional democratic govern 
ments (France, Italy, various Latin America states) indicate that 
multiparty systems are also consistent with a democratic orientation 
It is curious and significant that m general the two party pattern ap 
pears to be characteristic of those go\ernments founded under Anglo 
Saxon auspices; thus Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, 
as well as the United States, all seem to have found the tradition a 
sound one 

Among American political scientists successful operation of the two 
party system seems to be rather widely accepted as a sign of “political 
maturity " This view is held on two counts A nation in which the 
two party system is firmly entrenched is one which regards a wide 
variety of parties as unstabihzing A multiplicity of political parties 
tends to splinter society and to undermine social cohesion In the 
second place, it is felt that two parties each representing a true cross 
section of the entire population, as do the Republican and Democratic 
parties, serve as the strongest source of political stability Charlesworth 
Well summarizes the significance of this fact when he writes*^ 

Peoples who have a genius for republican goicrnment recognize in the 
political party an instrument which is indispensable if the government 
IS to function These peoples create two principal parties regardless 
of sectional differences, economic stratification, racial antipathies, and 
political enmiucs Each principal party contains every type of element 
Many superficial writers have hunted diligently for essential differences 

* lames C Charlesworth, Is Our Two Party S>5tein Natural ? The Annals 0 / the 
American Academy of Political and Soctal Sctence V’ol 259 (September 1948), pp 7 8 
Italics my own Used by permission 
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between the major parties and some hate come up with a few alleged 
distinctions, but the point is that tf the two mam parties were essentially 
di^erent the system would not wor\ The political genius of the Amen 
can people is expressed, not in the Constitution, but in our ability to 
make a proccdurally unw orkable instrument w ork The Latin Amencan 
republics copied our Constituuon, but they hate neter succeeded in op- 
erating It The tripartite s)stem of goternment, further embarrassed in 
our case by bicameral government and by a federal system, requires posi 
tite co-ordination The dominant part> provides this unifying service 

“ if the two mam parties were essentially different, the system 
would not work” This is the crux of the matter and this is the factor 
that cxplams why, on the whole, American pohtical parties as such are 
not likely to be great innovators and vigorous pressers of issues On 
the contrary, the two major panics, precisely because of their composi 
tion, will both tend to be essentially conservative and to reflect those 
attitudes on which, over the nation as a whole, there is fundamental 
agrcemenL Thus, m American politics 

There can be no sharp cleavage on left and rightism, otherwise elec 
tions Will cease. The two mam parties must agree on fundamentals, and 
each must be a simulacrum of the nation Analysu who lament that 
the present Democratic-Republican alignment is cot ‘ meaningful” re 
veal ihcir impatience with the slowness of realization of their favored 
projects, but forget the danger to the Republic It is precisely because 
members of the party-out-of power recognize that the Government is in 
the hands of a party which contains every shade of opinion contained in 
their own that they arc willing to abide by the result of the cleaion * 

One might be led to ask why, if the parties arc so nearly identical 
in membership and point of view, they arc such potent forces in the 
life of the nation What is ihcir signiflcancc, for education as for other 
primary social issues, if in effect they agree on fundamentals’ The 
answer (and the rationale for this chapter) seems clearly to he m the 
fact of a party s power to put its interpretation of the fundamentals 
into operation Thus, “the debates between the parties arc concerned, 
not with first principles but with how those principles can best be 
reahred in the government of the nation’s affairs” One can agree, in 

2 Ch4rIn’i*'orth op cit p 6 
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other words, that the two major patties are both committed to the 
enhancement of social welfare But one can at the same time believe 
that the methods, directions, or schedules for the realization of such 
an objective put forth by one party arc genuinely to be preferred over 
those of the other party It is with this logic in mind that we proceed 
shortly to an examination of the several party platform pronounce 
ments dealing with education 

One last aspect of the American political party phenomenon, and one 
which IS very closely related to education, remains to be noted This 
IS the fact that, by and large, political parties as such arc not major 
factors in the conduct of local government The larger the jurisdic 
tional unit, the more likely is extensive partisan activity, the impor 
tance of parties increases at the level of stale government, and they 
are central to the conduct of the national government This generaliza 
tion seems to be borne out even at the level of municipal government 
for the larger the city the more likely and the more appropriate is 
partisan activity, the activity of party organizations in the election of 
the government of the City of New York is only the most obvious 
example 

This IS not to imply either that party organizations do not exist at 
the local level or that partisan activity has been removed from local 
Of municipal government To be sure, the trends toward unicameral 
city administration and toward the city managership are clearly de 
signed, among other things, to reduce the opportunities for unbridled 
partisan operations Nevertheless, spoils, patronage, and the avenues for 
municipal graft have not been altogether eliminated and around these 
opportunities parties tend to gravitate Parties there arc, write Ode 
gard and Helms, but with no other bond than the desire to feed at 
the public trough Contests over policy or principle are virtually un 
known, almost the sole question at issue being Who shall cut the loaf 
and who shall eat it^ 

Perhaps this helps to explain the deep-dyed tradition of nonpartisan 
ship m the management of local school affairs As all are aware, few 
political battles arc waged on the level of city government over the 

* Peter H Odepard and E Allen Heims Amenean Poiilict A Study in rohtieal i>y- 
namict (New York Harper 19-17) p 210 
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conduct of public education, on matters of principles or philosophy 
of school administration or curriculum We discover the most clear 
cut partisan educational views at the national level We can find in the 
statements and, to a degree, the actions of the national political parties 
some evidences of the educational concerns, commitments, or tenden 
cies which those organizations represent. As national organs of the 
most profoundly influential character, the parties may well become the 
vehicles of significant, if not indeed revolutionary, educational develop 
ments 

The Political Parties as Educators 

In the definition of the political party previously cited, there are 
two key words We have spoken of one, the objective of “control” of 
the government But a second must actually precede and is certainly 
equally important, the matter of “persuading” the voters It is m the 
discharge of this function of persuasion that the political party takes 
on an educational cast, just as we have seen business and organized 
labor develop educational programs for the public as well as for them 
selves And it is here, too, that the party, perhaps more than any other 
single agency, engages in what we have heard called miseducaiion, 
the distortion or suppression of truth m the interests of some private 
advantage If then, the political party’s chief mson d’etre is one of 
converting, convincing, or confirming public sentiments, it would seem 
to follow that professional educators must conduct their business m the 
light of this fact capitalizing upon the activities of partisan politics 
where thc> serve an educational purpose, at the same time training 
jouth to analyze and criticize political propaganda with lucidity and 
mcisivcncss 

As salesmen or persuaders, the parties arc educators on a grand scale 
It IS not necessary to enter into a detailed discussion of the educational 
methods employed by the major political organizations, these arc 
familiar to anyone who has experienced a national election It is well 
to remember that even when elections arc not m progress, political 
parties arc major users of the mass media of communication Perhaps 
no organizations receive a comparable amount of ‘ free advertising” m 
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press and radio-TV than do the parties, for few other matters arc 
deemed as newsworthy as the activities or statements of public officials, 
and these can rarely be totally divested of partisan significance Hardly 
a day passes without the broadcast or newspaper report of a public 
forum, a town meeting, or a debate on some question of major public 
concern, and rarely are these devoid of political overtones or implica 
tions 

Pamphlets, compilations of voting records, and all manner of political 
literature are all a part of the daily fare in the United States In some 
respects probably no out-of school educational force is more ubiquitous 
and omnipresent than are the major parties The size of the invest 
ment m these operations is considerable, although it cannot be re 
ported %vith any exactness Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, in an 
article entitled ‘The High Cost of Elections,’ written just after the 
election of 1952, graphically described the contemporary situation He 
estimated that, for national campaigning alone, the Republican party 
had spent $20 million in 1952, the Democratic party $4 to $5 million, 
and that the total for all campaign expenditures for the year exceeded 
$75 million 

The minimum cost of a closely contested Congressional race is around 
$10,000 and often runs to several times that figure While it may cost 
only a fciv hundred or thousand dollars to run for the Senate in a one 
party state such as Vermont, the minimum legitimate costs will amount 
to from $150,000 to $200000 in a fairly large industrial state Thus, 
$50 000 will be needed as a bedrock beginning for radio and television, 
at least $50,000 for printing, another $50,000 for headquarters, staff 
traveling expenses, meeimgs, etc To this the cost of billboards should 
be added [plns] An evening one hour radio TV simulcast on just 
one network [costing] $70 000 a few chartered plane trips, costing 
about $25,000, and a special tram for $100,(W0 * 

To these amounts should be added the moneys spent in the off 
years between elections, as well as the unrecorded contributions to 
the electoral campaigns Judged from the standpoint of financial m 
vestment the educational program maintained by the parties is a con 

^ Paul N Douglas The High Cost of Elections Neu> Republic (December 22, 
1952) pp 8 9 Used by permission 
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siderable one When seen in oinjunction with the other avenues 
employed, the political educational endeavor takes on the most irapres- 
sne proportions 

The Political Parties as Formulators^ Enunciators, 
and Sponsors of National Educational Policy 

The history of the intensification of party activity in education coin 
cides with the high points along four lines (1) the federal policy of 
encouraging local educational efforts beginning with the famous North 
west Ordinances of 1785 and 1787, (2) the promotion by federal 
legislation of specific types or areas of education, as svith the Land- 
Grant College Act of 1862 and the Vocational Education Act of 1917, 
(3) the assumption by the Federal government of responsibility for (a) 
specific educational activities (for example, the military and naval 
academies, the schools of Washington, D the education of the 
Indians, and the like) and for (b) a degree of coordination and o>er 
sight at the federal level through the establishment of a national educa 
tional office, and (^) the long succession of attempts to enact uhat 
has come to be called federal aid legislation, legislation ubich uould 
place the Federal goscrnmcni in a position of partial responsibility 
for the general support of local educational institutions 
Unquestionably, it has been m connection with this question of 
federal financial support of local education that the clearest statements 
of parly policy ha\c emerged To indicate something of the role of 
political panics in the determination of national educational policy, 
and to show the desclopmcnt of such policy, it seems appropriate to 
examine in some dcuil the history of party attivity in this area Wc 
raise the question What has been the record of the political parties 
in the area of federal pariiapntion in education^ 

This question might be approached in a number of ways For ex 
ample, votes in Congress on educational measures might be studied 
and analyzed, or the pronouncements of Presidents and other political 
leaders might be canvassed for expressions of attitudes regarding 
education Wc choose here, however, to present the evidence from 
the platforms of the parties as perhaps the surest means of arriving 
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at u hat most accurately or genuinely reflects the sentiments of a party 
at a given time One hastens to note with Binkley that the party plat 
form IS the product of “the familiar practice of finding the formula 
that ends debate the perennial pattern of American party politics ” 
A review of platform pronouncements will not include many planks 
indicating subscription to radical educational innovations By the same 
token, the platforms do disclose the ‘ formula" to which a party is w ill 
ing to give us support, and, so conceived, they arc valid barometers 
for sizable segments of public opinion 
The Pre Civil War Period — 1800 1860. The practice of holding popu 
lar party conventions for the purpose of nominating candidates and 
framing platforms does not seem to have come into prominence until 
the electoral year 1832 The only platform of consequence prior to that 
date was that of the Republican (Jeffersonian) party, adopted by a 
congressional caucus in 1800 The party was pledged to the ‘ Encour- 
agement of science and the arts m all their branches, to the end that 
the American people may perfect their independence of all foreign 
monopolies, institutions, and influences ’ That this accords with the 
educational interests of Thomas Jefferson is undeniable, one is tempted 
to surmise that contained herein is a subtle allusion to the national 
university idea, but that this represented a positive educational policy 
is hardly a defensible assumption 

The major political contenders during the two decades following 
1832 were the Whigs and the Democrats To the Whigs, perhaps can 
be credited the first small mention of education in any party platform 
In 1844 the Whig endorsement of Theodore Frelinghuysen of New 
Jersey for the vice presidency noted that ‘ his head, his hand, and his 
heart have been given without stint to the cause of morals, education, 
philanthropy, and religion ’ ® But one turns to the Democratic party 
platforms of the pre Civil War years for a more tangible, though 
indirect, statement of policy which touches upon the conduct of 
education While obviously primarily intended to express policy regard- 
ing the status of slavery, the following planks taken from the Demo- 
cratic platforms of 1840 and 1844, and reaffirmed regularly through that 
of 1860, serve to introduce what came to be the consistent policy of 

® Italics my own 
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the Democratic party with regard to £ederal relations to education 
throughout the nineteenth century 

Resolved That Congress has no power under the Constitution to in- 
terfere with or control the domestic institutions of the several states . . 

Resolved That the Constituuon docs not confer upon the general 
government the power to comments and carry on a general system of 
internal improvements 

Resolved That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be sacredly 
applied to the national objects speafied in the Constitution, and that vve 
arc opposed to any law, for the distribution of such proceeds among 
the states, as alike inexpedient m policy and repugnant to the Consti 
tution 

The period before the Civil War was featured by a complete absence 
of specific mention of education in party platforms and, on the part 
of the Democratic party, by subscription lo a conception of “states* 
rights which, it seems clear, would have denied to the Federal govern 
ment any active participation in the conduct of general education It 
remains only to be noted that the pbtforms of the new Republican 
party for 1856 and I860 demonstrated a similar conviction 

The Period of Reconstruction — 1870-1892. As American history has 
often demonstrated, one of the charaacristics of a war period is that 
it produces baste reorientations and reformubtions of social policies 
This is evident when one considers the course taken by the Republican 
party during the 1870 s and 1880 s m us treatment of education For 
It 1 $ not an exaggeration to state that during this period, and largely 
as the result of the programs and proposals set fonh by Republican 
party leadership, the role of the Federal government m educational 
affairs acquired the status of a bona fide political issue As such it came 
to have status as a pbnk m the political pbtforms of both major 
panics, for the very vigor of the Republican educational program 
forced the Democratic pany to reaffirm and cbrify its position 

The concern of the parties for federal rcbtions to education during 
this period might be seen as revolving around three allied issues* 
(1) the establishment of a federal office of education, (2) the concern 
that public education be iept free from “sectarian influences,** and 
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(3) the attempts to supply federal support for local educational acim 
ties All these were instrumental in shaping the platform statements 
of this period relative to education, but the last, federal aid to educa 
lion, came to dominate In this connection it should be noted that three 
types of federal assistance to education were proposed and considered 
during these years, all with the expressed primary intention of improv 
ing the educational conditions in the South The first of these was the 
proposal known as the Hoar Bill (1870-1871) by which the national 
government would have been empowered to establish its own schools 
wherever existing local facilities were adjudged inadequate Second, 
the Republican party sponsored measures by which certain specific 
federal revenues, particularly the proceeds from the sales of public 
lands, would have been devoted to the support of education The third 
type of federal assistance, and the most seriously considered, was 
exemplified in the senes of bills known as the Blair bills appropriat 
mg money in support of education directly from the federal treasury 
Here is the direct and original antecedent for the federal aid measures 
currently under congressional consideration 
This IS the period in which education begins to receive explicit 
mention m party platforms Nor should one be surprised, m view of 
the historic role of third parties, to discover that the first such mention 
of education as a federal responsibility appeared in the platform of the 
Prohibition party for 1872 in a plank stating That the fostering and 
extension of common schools is a primary duty of the government 
Indeed throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century, minor 
parties were consistently advocating federal concern for educational 
reforms, for example, compulsory education, total separation of pub 
he education from denominational inBuencc, or free textbooks and 
meals, which hai’e become integral features of contemporary American 
education 

But It is to the two major parties that wc must direct our attention 
As the sponsor of revolutionary departures in federal legislation, the 
Republican party from 1876 through 1888 made its commitment to the 
principle of federal responsibility for education increasingly explicit 
The Democrats were unable to ignore the question and were forced to 
register no less explicitly ihcit disapproval Here follow the planks 
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which concern education, drawn from the major platforms of this 
period (The salient phrases are italicized ) 

BEPCELICAN 1876 PEilOCRATlC 


The public school s)Stcm of the 
sc%eral States is the bulwark of the 
American Republic, and with a 
Mcw to its security and permanence 
we recommend an amendment to 
the Consutuiion oj the United 
States forbidding the application of 
any public funds or property for 
the benefit of any schools or snstt 
tutions under sectarian control 


In absolute acquiescence in the 
will of the majonty, the vital prin 
ciplc of Republics, . . in the total 

separation of church and state 
in the faithful education of the ris- 
ing generation, that they may pre 
serse, enjoy and transmit these best 
conditions of human happiness and 
hope — we behold the noblest prod 
ucts of a hundred years of change 
ful history 

Reform is necessary, and can 
neser be ejected but by making it 
the conlroUing issue of the elec 
uons, and lifting it aboie the two 
false issues with which the office 
holding class and the party m 
power seek to smother it 

1 The false issue with w hich they 
would enkindle sectarian stnfe in 
respect to the public schools, of 
which the establishment and sup 
port belong exclusively to the sev- 
eral States, and which the Demo- 
crauc party has cherished from their 
ioundation, and is resolved to mam 
tarn wnhout prejudice or preference 
for any class, sect, or creed, and 
n ithout largesses from the Treasury 
to any 


mo 

The work of popular education The Democrats of the United 
o one left to the care of the several States, in convention assembled de 
Slates, but it is the duty of the Na dare . . . Opposition to centrah 
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REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 

tional Government to aid that tvor\ zation and to that dangerous spirit 
to the extent of its eonstitulional of encroachment nhich tends to 

ability The imelljgence of tbt na consolidate (he powers of all the 

tion IS but the aggregate of the tn departments tn one and thus to 

tclligence m the several States, and create, whatever be the form of 

the destiny of the nation must be government, a real despotism No 

guided not by the genius of any sumptuary laws, separation of 

one State but by the average genius church and state, for the good of 

of all each common schools fostered and 

The Constitution wisely forbids protected 
Congress to make any law respect 
ing the establishment of religion, 
but It IS idle to hope that the na 
tion can be protected agamsi the 
influence of secret sectarianism 
while each State is exposed to its 
domination \Vc therefore recom 
mend that the Consiiiuiion be so 
amended as to lay the same prohi 
bition upon the legislature of each 
State and to forbid the appropna 
Uon of public funds to the support 
of sectarian schools 

m4 

The national government is su We favor honest civil service re 
preme within the sphere of its na form the separation of church 

tvonal duties but the states have and slate, and the diffusion of free 

reserved rights which should be education by common schools so 

faithfully maintained Each should that every child in the land may be 

be guarded with jealous care taught the rights and duties of citi 

zenship 

We are opposed to all proposi 
ttons which upon any pretext 
would convert the General Govern 
ment into a machine for collecting 
taxes to be distributed among the 
States or the citizens thereof 
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REPUBLICAN 188S PEMOCRATIC 

Free Schools (No mention of education) 

In a Republic like ours, where 
the citizen is the sovereign and the 
official the servant, where no power 
IS exercised except by the will of 
the people, it is important that the 
sovereign — the people — should pos 
scss intelligence The free school is 
the promoter of that intelligence 
which IS to preserve us as a free 
nation, therejore the State or Na 
tton, or both eotnhined, should sup 
port free institutions of learning 
suffiaent to afford to every child 
growing up in the land the oppor 
tunity of a good common school 
education 


1892 


Freedom of Thought and Speech 
The ultimate reliance of free 
popular goiernment is the intelli 
gence of the people and the main 
tcnancc of freedom among all men 
We therefore declare anew our de- 
motion to liberty of thought and 
conscience^ of speech and ptcss> and 
approve all agencies and instrumen 
talitics which contribute to the edu 
cation of the children of the land, 
but, while insisting upon the full 
cst measure of religious liberty wc 
arc opposed to any union of church 
and state 


Education 

Popular education being the only 
safe basis of popular suffrage, ive 
recommend to the several States 
most liberal appropriations for the 
public schools Free common 
schools arc the nursery of good 
gpvernmtnty and thc.-^ have, 
reived the fostering care of the 
Democratic party, which favors 
emery means of increasing intcIli 
gcnce Freedom of education, being 
an essential of cm! and religious 
liberty as well as a necessity for the 
demclopmcnt of intclhgence, must 
not l>c interfered mmiih under any 
pretext whatemcr Wc arc opposed 
to State interference with parental 
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REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 

rights and rights of conscience in 
the education of children as an in 
fnngcment of the fundamental 
Democratic doctrine that the larg- 
est individual liberty consistent 
with the rights of others insures the 
highest type of American citizen- 
ship and the best government 

From these excerpts, the following conclusions appear to be sup- 
portable The Democratic parly did not at any time depart from its 
traditional “states’ rights ’ policy and in these platforms applied that 
doctrine more or less specifically to education The Republican party, 
on the other hand, grew ever more staunchly committed to a policy 
of federal activity in support of education The Democratic party ap 
pears to have been less concerned about the matter of “sectarian mflu 
ences” than the Republican party, which vigorously and expressly 
went on record m opposition to any form of aid to denominational 
education By 1892 both parties seem to have concluded that educa 
tion had lost its effectiveness as a political issue, thus the platforms m 
that year made no mention of education as a federal responsibility or a 
national problem It was not until 1908 that either party found it 
politically expedient to return an education plank to its platform It 
IS noteworthy that congressional activity with regard to education fol 
lowed a similar pattern, for after the final defeat of the Blair Bill in 
1883, federal aid legislation was not seriously considered in Congress 
until the Smith Le\cr Agricultural Extension Act was passed in 1914 
The Twenucth Century. Two points seem clear from a review of the 
platform statements regarding education which have been submitted 
to the people during the twentieth century In the first place, an 
almost complete reversal of the rclame positions of the two major 
parties vis i vis education appears to have developed As the platform 
excerpts which follow demonstrate, it is in recent years the Democratic 
party which has been more staunchly committed to a program of 
federal assistance to education and it is the Republican party which, 
through omission or \agucncss of statement, has seemed to subscribe 
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to the position of federal “hands off ’ or ‘ states* rights” m education 
Second, one cannot fail to note the relatively weak, often meaningless 
expressions which both major panics so frequently offer as bases for an 
educational policy At the same time, here is evidence that education 
IS being taken more seriously, for concrete proposals and more definite 
commitments are clearly chaiactcristic of some of the later pronounce 
ments In the review of the platforms which follows, it should be noter 
that no mention of any educational policy appeared m the Republica 
platforms for 1900, 1904, 1912, 1932, 1936, and 1940, Democratic pi 
forms failed to notice education in the platforms of 1900, 1904, 1^ 
and 1932 

atPUBLICAV 1908 DEMOCRATIC 

Agriculture and Mechanic 
Education 

The Democratic party fa 
extension of agrteuUural 
cat, and industrial educe 
therefore favor the establi 
district agricultural exper 
tions and secondary 
and mechanical colleges 
cral states 

1912 

(No mention of education) We recognize the va 

tional education, and i 
appTOpnaiions for s 
ani extension leachtn 
ture in cooperation « i 
states 

me 

Labor Laws (No mention of c 

We pledge the Republican party 
to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal laws passed (or the prolec 
non of labor We fas or socanona! 
education. . . 


The Farmer 

. . we commend the growing 

practice of state aid [to agriculture] 
and we approve the efforts of the 
National Agricultural Department 
by experiment and otherwise to 
make clear to the public the best 
methods of road construction 
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R£PUBL1CAN DEMOCRATIC 

man welfare into ‘A cabinet post and moral qualifications of its citi 
of educauon and relief ”) Kns and for the expenditure of the 

moneys collected by taxation for the 
support of Its schools, shall use its 
sotereign right in all matters per- 
taining to education 
The federal government should 
oQer to the states such counsel ad‘ 
vice, and aid as may be made avail 
able through the federal agencies 
for the general improvement of 
our schools in view of our national 
needs 


1928 


The Federal Government 
should be zealous to respect and 
maintain the rights of the states 
and to uphold the vigor of our dual 
system of Government The 
effort which however, is being con 
Unually made to have the Federal 
Government move into the field of 
State activity has never had and 
never will have the support of the 
Republican party 


IFe demand that the eonstitu^ 
Mnd „ghl, and power, oj the 
‘leu, ‘hall be preuraed ,n thetr 
full vigor and virtue We de 
nund a revival of the spirit of local 
self government without which free 


■nsuiutious cannot be preserved 
(nils IS followed by a rcaffitma 
non of the excerpt quoted from the 
• 924 platform ) 


(No mention of education) 
(No mention of education) 


have aided youth to Slay, 


n being sacrificed in war, dll 

^auon recognizes ihe full value c 
, ' >»“* program esml 

“0 y the Administration Th 

NaUonalYoudiAdm, nil, ration an 
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RtPLDLlCAN 


DEMOCRATIC 


CiMltan Conservation Corps }javc 
enabled our youth to complete 
Aeir education have maintained 
thcif health trained them for use 
fu| citizenship and aided them to 
secure employment 
Our public works have modern 
jzed and greatly expanded the Na 
tions schools We have increased 
Federal aid for vocational cduca 
tjon and rehabilitation We 

shall continue to bring to millions 
of children youth and adults the 
educational and economic oppor 
tunnies otherwise beyond their 
reach 


1944 


The measures we propose shall 
avoid federalization of government 
activities, to the end that our States, 
schools, and cities shall be free 


Il'e favor Federal aid to educa 
non administered by the States 
without interference by the Federal 
Government 


im 


We favor equality of educational 
opportunity for all and the promo 
tion of education and educational 
facilities 


We advocate federal aid for edu 
cation administered by and under 
the control of the States '^ewgoi 
ously support the authorizauon 
which was so shockingly ignored 
by the Republican Eightieth Con 
gress fthe Taft faillj 
sist upon the right of every Amen 
can child to obtain a good cduca 
cton 


1952 

The tradition ol popular oduca Evti, Amencan child irrcspec 
Uon tax supported and free to aU ore of color national origin eco- 
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REPUBLICAN 

is Strong with our people. The re- 
sponsibility for sustaining this sys- 
tem of popular education has always 
rested upon the local commumttes 
and the states We subscribe fully to 
this principle. 


DEMOCRATIC 


nomic status or place of residence, 
should have every educational op- 
portunity to develop his potential- 
ities. 


Local, state, and federal govern- 
ments have shared responsibility to 
contribute appropriately to the press- 
ing needs of our educational system 
We urge that federal contributions 
be made available to state and local 
units which adhere to basic mini- 
mum standards. 

The Federal Government should 
not dictate or control educational 
pokey. 


wwiakw i.ui»iaera- 

non for those school systems which 
need further legislation to provide 
federal aid for new school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries and school 
maintenance and repair 
We urge the adoptiun by appro- 
priate legislative action of the pro- 
l^sals advocated by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education 
mcluding federal scholarships 

rh A “ tneourage 

he ^ther development of voca- 
tional training which helps people 
-d techmeal knowl 

'dge so essential to produnion tech 

niqucs, " 


.h?,l P^tty believes 

‘■“t the physical, mental, and spir- 
itual well being of the people is as 
unporunt as their economic health 


Every American child, irrespec- 
P'C of race or national origin, eco- 

full right under the law and the 
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It Will continue to support ibis cou 
'iction sMth Mgorous action 
The Republican Party will renew 
Its cfTorts to enact a program based 
on sound principles of need and de 
Signed to encourage wereated state 
and local efforts to build more class 
rooms 

The Republican Party is deter 
mined to press all such actions that 
will help insure that every child has 
the educational opportunity to ad 
vance to bw own gteaxest espac 
ity, . 

We demand once again, despite 
the reluctance o£ the Democrat 84th 
Congress, Federal assistance to help 
build facilities to tram more physi 
Clans and scientists 
(In addition, the platform called at 
tention to the record of the Republi 
can party during the preceding four 
years in creating the new Depart 
ment of Health, Education and Wcl 
fare, in suggesting and calling the 
White House Conference on Edu 
cation, and in proposing a national 
analysis of the current situation in 
higher education ) 


Constitution, without discnmina 
tion, to every cducauonal opportu 
nity for developing his potentialities 
Wc arc now faced with shortages 
of educational facilities that threaten 
national security, economic prosper 
ity and human well being The re 
sources of our States and localities 
are already strained to the limit 
Federal atd and action should be 
provided within the traditional 
framewor\ of State and local con 
treJ 

We pledge the Democratic Party 
to the following 

(1) Legislation providing Federal 
financing to assist Slates and local 
communities to build schools and 
to provide essentia] health and safety 
services for all school children, 

(2) Better educauonal, health, 
and welfare opportuniues for chil 
dren of migratory workers, 

(3) Assistance to programs for 
training teachers of exceptional chil 
dren, 

(4) Programs providing for the 
training of teachers to meet the ent 
ical shortage m technical and scien 
tiRc fields, and 

(5) Expansion of the program of 
student, teacher and cultural ex 
change with other nations 


As was stated m the mtroductory paragraphs, education has come 
of age as a matter of poJirical consequence in the United States As 
this brief history has attempted to demonstrate, the leadership o 
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ma,or political parties has only )ust begun to recognize this fact, 
although there have been periods during which one or the oth« party 
has committed itself to specific policies regarding the conduct ot 
education The time has passed, however, when the American peop e 
can afiord to allow its pohucal leadership to by pass this supremdy 
important question No votes will be won, and many may be lost, by 
the party which states with empty elegance that “We favor equality 
of educational opportunity for all It is time, past time, for the 

people and their parties to deal squarely, courageously, and sysiemat 
ically with the all too numerous issues which today confront American 
educauon As some of the more recent platforms indicate, political lead 
ership IS beginning to deal more directly with the problems of made 
quatc school support and unequal educational opportunity, of a poorly 
paid, understaffed leachmg profession, ot the scxallcd secular versus 
the sectarian school, of the freedom to teach and learn The public, 
and especially parents and teachers, should expect, nay, demand, that 
the crucial institution of American democracy— the school — receive 
the political consideration that is essential to the continuation of the 
political system itself 

QUESTIOS FOR STUDY ANT> DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION Earlier we suted that educauon to be genuinely demo- 
cratic must be noopartisaru Here we arc saying that poliUcal parties must 
give more serious attenUon to education than ever before. Can wc have 
It both ways’ Can we ha>c a continuing nonpartisan school system side 
by side with an increasing pohucal interest in and responsibility for that 
system? If this is a ddemma, how do wc lesohc il^ 

1 Compare the pronouncements on educaUon from recent Republican and 
DcmocraUc party platforms How do these compare with those of ccr 
Uin minor nauonal panics? Whal tcntame conclusions arc you prepared 
to draw from such an analysis? 

2 What IS the responsibility of the tcachor coiifroiiKd m class with incom 
patiblc clarnis or sutements of -fact” from various polmcal parties? 
How should he deal with such a situation? 

3 What are the dangers inherent m (a) increased political interest m edu 
cauon, (b) decreased political concern for educauon? 
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4. Can jou draw a defensible distmcooti between those aspects of educa 
tion w Inch are the appropriate and necessary concerns of political parties 
and those which arc not^ Cite some examples 

5. What might be inferred, at least tentatively, from these edncation planks, 
regarding party policy m certain other areas — for example, church state 
separation, racial segregation, freedom of speech? 

6. In many foreign dcmocraoc^ the chief national educations} officer cs a 
minister holding cabinet rank, hence a leadtx in an important political 
party. Do you feel that pohti^af party responsibility with respect to edu 
cational a/fairs would be enhanced if the United States were to accord 
a similar status to its national education office? 

7. In terms of your understanding and assessment of the contemporary 
American educational scene, draw up an education plank which you 
would wish to see supported by one of the major parties 
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CHAPTER 


The Church as Educator 
iu the United States 


Some op the most important and most acute educauonal problems in 
America, today he m the area o£ the relationship between icljgion and 
the conduct of education For this reason alone it is essential to obtain 
some understanding of the role and position of American churches 
as educational institutions and as promoters of specific educational 
policies 

A consideration of this subject necessarily falls into two parts, the 
first of which is essential as background for the second This chapter 
attempts to discuss the place of organized religion as an educauonal 
agency in American life the history of church-controlled education 
and the various forms that it has taken An awareness of these factors, 
it IS hoped, will provide perspective for the consideration m a sub- 
sequent chapter of the critical problems which involve both church 
and school \Vc turn first to offer some statistical and other evident^ 
of the stature and scope of organized religion in the total American 
scene. 


Churches in America 

Recent compilations of data on the churches of the United States ^ 
disclose some striking and significant facts regarding the place of 

1 NatioMl of the Cintrthc, o! Chnst m the U S A . Y^artook of Am^can 

Churcku. 1956 New York the CouiwJ, W55. and “The Latest Information on Church 
Suusua Informal, on Sct,,ct. New Ywk, the Council. October 8. 1955 
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religion m Amerian life Dm prepared by the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ m America shosv that m 193-1 there iias a 
total church niemhership in this countiy of 97,-182,611 persons This 
figure represents a ratio of 6 church members for every JO m the total 
[wpulation, an increase from a 1 m 15 rauo m ISOO, and 1 out of 6 m 
1S50 Tims, a far greater proportion of the American people is affili 
ated with organized religious groups than ever before m our history 
In the period since 1920, church membership has increased at double 
the rate of growth of the population as a whole 
This total church membership is spread among 268 different and 
independent denominations, ranging from the over 32 miDjon in the 
l?oman Catholic Church to (he 16 members of the Church of Jesus 
Clinst (a Mormon group) and the 9 reported communicants of the 
Primitive Friends Society Protestant church bodies hold a total of 
over 57 million and 9 Protestant groups account for almost seven 
eighths of the total Protestant return The breakdown among the lead 
mg Protestant denominations is as follows 


Baptist 

18,785,241 

Afclhodist 

11,803,645 

Lutheran 

7,117,906 

Presbycenaa 

3,837,101 

Protestant Episcopal 

2,757,744 

Disciples of Christ 

1,822,377 

Churches of Christ 

1,600,000 

Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 

1,438,428 

Congregational CkrisUaa 

U10,572 


Some 5 5 million persons are afSliated with Jewish congregations 
Nearly 3 million belong to some branch of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church Various non Christian bodies make up the remainder ft is 
well to note, in putting, that the figunet for the various denominations 
are not strictly comparable as churches vary tvtdely m their definitions 

of membership ^ i- i. 

While our concern is with the direoion and influence of chore 
activity as it bears upon educatton, ue shodd taU 
of the church’s position as a genend sooal force m Amrriran 
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Wc can ask, ^^hat is the impact of the faa of this massive and grow- 
ing church membership upon American society^ 

This IS a difficult question to answer American history m its entirety 
has been influenced, for the most part for good but occasionally for 
ill, by the activities of church Wits But any assessment of that mflu 
ence, historically or contemporaneously, runs afoul of prejudice or pre 
conception For many the influence of organized religion m American 
life is seen as liberalizing, as a force for the enhancement and expan 
Sion of human welfare. The ucB known and outspoken stands taken 
by churches against slavery in the 1830 s and after, and against child 
l^r m the later nineteenth century arc cases in poinu Others hold 
up organized religion as a bulwark of conservatism or reaction, point 
ing to the general antdabor bias of (especially) Protestant churches 
throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries or the correla 
tions that seem to obtain between ‘economic ethics” and the wealth 
of a congregation^ Many mainuin that there is an inevitable disposi 
tion in Christianity toward democracy, human freedom, and social 
progress but Hnd the teachings or actions of certain Christian churches 
to run m authoritarian, repressive directions Be>ond these considera 
tions IS the fact that, more often than not, the concerns and efforts of 
churches to influence society generally are cither combined with or 
tend to overlap secular forces, thus the weight of the churches' con 
tribution to the ultimate outcome cannot be precisely determined 
American society is no exception to the general historical truth that 
organized religion is a profound force It does not require documenta 
tion to mainuin that much of the moral code or elhic of American 
life has its roots in religious conviction or commitment There is 
evidence aplenty to demonstrate that sooal behavior m family, school, 
business, recreational, or estheue spheres is regulated m large part by 
religious orienutions More spcafically, the efforts earned on m the 

name of religion for particular sooai, political, or economic causes 

improved working conditions, prohibition, pacifism, censorship — have 
been potent and central strains in American life 

With the emergence of what is often known as the social gospel. 
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churches m the Unilca Stales in the tiveiitieth century have become 
agencies in the enunaation and promotion of doctrines of 
institutional reform Furfey oilers a comenient analysts of the three pri 
mary asenues by tihich religious groups operate to actualize Christian 
or fudate ideals in community behavior = These he calls personahst 
action, nonjxilnical group action, and political action The first, per 
sonahst action, is probably tlic most pervasive and the least tangible 
The term refers to the c/Tect upon insmutronal life svhich results from 
the mHucncc of church membership upon individuals As the church’s 
commitments to particular virtues or ideals are strengthened within 
individual people, presumably there is a corollary effect upon their 
behavior in society, “as they are changed, the insutution itself is 
changed ” Nonpohcical group action refers to the promotion of social 
improvement through the use of the regular communications media 
and by the formation or sponsorship of church affiliates uith soaal 
ob;ccij\cs On the one hand, the churches publish newspapers and 
magazines, buy or arc granted considerable radio time, and in concert 
organize extensive news agencies On the other hand, the churches, 
and particularly the Roman Catholic Church, have established a wide 
variety of action groups in a number of areas with the explicit atm of 
more effectively realizing religious or spiritual principles in the com 
mon life Such agencies as the Catholic Rural Life Conference, the 
Anti Defamation League of the B nai B nth, or the Protestant FclJovv 
ship of Reconciliation arc illustrative 
Political action, as has already been hinted, has always seemed an 
appropriate function of churches in America Church leaders have 
consistently been among the most outspoken champions or castigators 
of crucial political proposals, have rarely remained totally silent on 
issues with significant moral implications Perhaps the feature which 
magnifies the political influence of the contemporary church is the 
tendency to organize denominational pressure and to consolidate forces 
insofar as sectarian differences will permit Several churches and a 
large number of the satellite organizauoas, like the Women’s ChnsU^ 
Temperance Union or the Anu Defamation League, maintain full 

3 See Paul H Furfey The Churches and Sooal Problems 

can Academy oj PcJjJjcoI and Social Saeacc V<J (hbah 19-18). PP W 106 
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fledged Icbbynts m the nanaual capuaL Many more orgam^t.ons of 
a religions namre keep close watch on state and nauonal legislattte 
developments and are prepared to appear at congressional hearings or 
to draft press releases on critical questions. Doubtless most important 
of all are the great interdenominational associations which arc among 
the most important modern religious developments. These arc the 
sponsors of manj of the most mftucntial publications as well as the 
most effective lobbies and arc quite clearly attempts to inform and 
mobilize public opinion The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
an agency representing only the membership of Roman Catholic 
churches, and hence not inierdenommaiional, must be included here. 
It operates to coordinate all Catholic agencies in the promotion of a 
“Christian way of life” in the United States The National Council of 


the Churches of Christ in the United States of America represents 
the federation of twenty nine Protestant religious groups for the ad- 
vancement of causes of mutual concern. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews attempts to operate not so much at the level of 
poUdeal pressures as in. terms of educating and enlightening the general 
public. Here Protestants, Catholics, and Jews have pined forces to 
promote measures for the elimination of racial and religious prejudice, 
to adiance intergroup understanding, and to sponsor investigations 
or researches into the nature and causes of group antagonisms 
American churches, singly and collectively, arc clearly significant 
sources of political influence When a pastor takes a stand on some 
vital local issue, the impact upon the community can be and very 
frequendy is profound When the official leader of one of the major, 
and some of the lesser, denominations goes “on the record” regarding 
a question of public policy, his position must be weighed with great 
care as likely to represent the opinion of a majority of the membership 
of his church. And the pronouncements of the great associations like 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference or the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ arc without doubt among the most influential 
of any organizational staicmenis— no other bodies can claim to repre- 
sent from 30 to -W million persons* Notwithstanding the fact that 
there is considerable debate as to whether or not the influence of 
organized religion m the United States is mcrcasmg or declining, it 
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docs seem defensible lo conclude tba, to6,r Act influence is con- 
mih ’ ’ 


The Churches in Charge of the Schools 

Historical Overview. The study of anthropology indicates that a 
rather constant feature of social organization is the institution of an 
educational program controlled m some degree by the dominant 
religion. Certainly, church supervision of education is as old as recorded 
history itself, and as continuous, for most if not all the pre Christian 
civilizations nere featured by some degree of religious sponsorship of 
education. The professional schools maintained by the Egyptian priest 
hood, the close contact between education and certain religious activ 
ities which characterized classical Greece and Rome, and especially die 
almost total infusion of Judaic or Hebraic education with religious 
sanction and clerical symbolism — these illustrate the antiquity of the 
idea of church responsibility for education 
As wc have already seen, a key principle m the conventional inter- 
pretation of the life of Christ has been an emphasis on his labors as a 
teacher. As Christ taught his disciples, by example, precept, and 
parable, so they were admonished to carry on and to spread his teach- 
mgs. “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations " has stood, for all 
Christian churches, as an obligatory charge which could not be shirked 
or avoided ft is not surprising that today all Cfinsoan cfenominafions 
maintain a vital interest m the conduct of education, both private and 
public, secular as well as denominational 
The early Christian Church may be said to have depended upon 
education for us \ery existence Among its first systematic efforts- 
svas the establishment and xnaintcoance of schools These were essen- 
tial, m the beginning, for the trauung and induction of neophytes and 
converts, and later for the preparation of a corps of church leaders It 
was this group of schools, stressing the gospels, rituals, and observances 
of early Christianity, which survived the collapse of imperial Rome 
and which became the nucleus for the educational activities of the 
medieval church. During the Middle Ages the Christian church 
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the educational system. In the miliennmm foUosvmg Rome’s faU, there 
was no other agency or institution cither so well equipped for or as 
mteiested m educaliQOll responsibility With its near monoi»ly on 
intellectual talent and its assumed role as the preserver of Chrisuan 
truth, the church was the logical, inevitable custodian of schooU and 
learning The ecclesiastical and icmporal needs of the church resulted 
in the establishment of several types of schools which steadily took 
on secular educational responsibilities The medieval monasteries maia- 
tamed educational programs originally designed to teach the monks 
the basic skills required for manuscript copying, for reading the 
masses, and for simple computations These monastic schools rapidly 
became agencies for providing a degree of literacy to boys of any 
station and widiout regard for their possible monkish intentions 
Similarly schools grew up around the cathedrals Here boys were 
trained for the choirs, a tnaxter obviously necessitating some stud) of 
Latin Here, too, classes i\cre organized to prepare men for the various 
clerical oiBces Out of these grew the system of parochial schools, 
designed for lay youth, and the great medieval universities which 
branched out from theology into the secular Aelds of medicine, law, 
and philosophy 

With the Protestant Reformation the commitment of churches to 
cducauon was earned even further, at least m certain fundamental 
respects Protestant churches, especially m Germany, Holland, and 
England, found it expedient to establish schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities designed less for the training of the clergy and more for the 
safvision of Pioicsunt principles into everyday life. Protestant churches, 
acung m the spirit of Luther, allied themselves with civil governments 
for the advancement and promotion of education. It is this aaion 
which marks the real beginnings of what might be called the modern 
public cducauon system (The activities of the Society of Jesus, the 
“flying squadron” of the Catholic ooumcrreformation, in systemauzmg 
education were, at least for their ume, equally significant.) These and 
other Protestant educational principles were among the convictions 
orned to New England by the Puritans and those who followed them 
As wc have already seen, contttn for literacy, to read the Bible, and 
for auzcnship, for the icalizauon of the “kingdom of God on earth,” 
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cfTrr T‘”lV° ■'"''7"’“' “■ ''>= Nev England colonies 

c£ a of pubhe rcspons.b.h .7 for educauon Paradorrcaily, the 
trowih o£ both public and dcnonunauonal cducanon m Amenca is 
atmbutable to tins mhcr.tancc of a tradition of church controlled 
schools 

From the seventeenth through the mid nineteenth century the 
growth of American edncation was largely a church led movmt 
The institution of the parochial school has been a constant feature 
of American life, ail through the colonial period the several immjgrant 
groups stcadlauly made provision for the education of thcir children 
m the spirit of the ruling denomination This tendency was intensified 
<iunng the nineteenth century as immigration increased manifoldly 
and as public, nonsectanan education grew ever more popular The 
establishment of parochial schools was accelerated markedly after the 
18405, the period in which for the first time large numbers of Catho- 
lics came to the United States The academics of the early nineteenth 
century were also, m considerable measure, the fruits of a continuing 
church interest in education Many, if not most of these typically Amer- 
ican institutions, were wholly or partially sponsored and supported 
by religious denominations 

It IS probably at the collegiate level that denominational sponsorship 
of education m Amcnca has been most pronounced and most signifi 
cant The founding of Harvard, previously noted, and of other colonial 
colleges as svcil, was motivated chiefly by a concern that an adequately 
trained ministry be maintained This rheological emphasis conditioned 
the character not only of the colleges but also of the secondary schools 
which prepared for them The moeteenth century, notably after the 
decision in the Dartmouth College case, was a period of the most 
extensive establishment of church colleges Bower reports that b) 1900, 

494 colleges had been founded in the United States and that of these 
all but 24 were established by churches * While many of these were 
unwisely or inauspiciously instituted and have since disappeared and 
while, since 1900, relatively few new church colleges have been founded, 
the influence of denominational higher education in America remains 

* William C Bower The Church at Work «» the MoJem Worid (Chicaso Umversity 
of Ch cago Press, J935), p US 
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profound When one considers the place of the several Catholic col- 
leges and unnersiues m the United States, particularly those under 
Jesuit administration, the collegiate insmuuons maintained b> such 
denominatians as the Baptists, the Presbitenans, the Lutherans, or 
the Quakers, and the continuing religious influence in those nonscc' 
tanan colleges with denominational origins, it is dear that church- 
inspired education is still a considttablc ioicc tn Amctvcait higher 
education 

Denominauonal Education in the United States Today. Later m this 
chapter we shall be concerned with the current status of Sunday and 
Sabbath schools and of the religious education movement, particularly 
as the latter pertains to the conduct of public schools Here \\c shall 
consider the present position of church-controlled or parochial cduca 
non which parallels the institutions of a public or a private nonscctarian 
character It is tanously estimated that from 12 to 15 percent of the 
nations children and ^outh attend noopubUc schools and colleges. 
Approximately 10 percent of children attending elementary school are 
enrolled m private elementary schools In some states more than 50 
percent of college cnrollccs are m private colleges and universities At 
the elementary and secondary levels by far the greater proportion of 
private school students are attendmg parochial or dcnotiunational 
schools At the college level the figure for church colleges is consider 
able. 


Table 22-1 ATrEXDANCE IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS 1937 1947 
AND 1952 ... 


Denomination 
Ronaan Catbobc 
Luihtian 
Se% entb Day 
Ad\ cnuvu • 
Rtfoimeti churches 
Mcnnonjtes 


Pupil/ SaAods 

Pupdi School/ 

Pupils 1 

2,431,289 

io;)So 


10,168 

3,390,803 

74,951 

J,18> 

96J1HJ 

1,296 

117,867 

22;757 

780 

35,219 

970 

29724 

13,747 

85 

21,175 

120 

26,651 

125 

4 

2,106 

35 

3,463 


1,410 

919 

156 

57 


afr » i”irr:c tr; rt- yr' 
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urdics of Ciu.si m Amcrrca, there has been over the past twenty 
jcars a steady rise m the number attending denommalional schools 
am in the number of such schools The foregoing statistics (Table 
— 1) depict the (rend at the elementary and high school levels 
Obviously, (he overn helming strength of parochial education lies 
in the Roman Catholic school s)sicra TTic details of the size and 
breahdovv n of the Catholic school enrollment and of the faculty cm 
plo)cd to teach that abundant body are detailed for 1952 m Table 22 2 
on page 482. 


These statistics highlight the tremendous emphasis which the Catho- 
lic Church is plating upon parochial elementary education While it 
js not germane to this chapter to embark upon a discussion of the 
arguments advanced for and against parochial education, we should 
note that the churches which maintain these systems of schools see 
serious shortcomings in the conduct of public education The Catholic 
Church in particular finds public education wanting in Christian 
orientation and charges the public school with fostering and cncourag 
mg a secularism and a materialism which Catholics cannot condone It 
« out of religious and moral conviction of this sort that parochial cdu 
canon is maintained 

The data cited above do not present a complete picture of denomi 
national education for significant, though lesser, efforts of Christian 
Churches have been omitted The parochial school programs of the 
Protestant Episcopal, Mormon, and smaller sects are growing and 
vigorous, m many communities the challenge they present to public 
education is unmistakably clear Nor do these statistics take account 
of the extensive educational programs maintained by the Jewish con 
gregations As with the Catholic Church, Jewish educational activities 
extend from the primary grades through the university 
The impression which mtgAt be received from this discussion of 
burgeoning denominational education and of grave threats to the 
continued ascendancy of public educanon would be quite erroneous 
As we have seen, public education is expanding at a great rate, and 
It will have to expand still further m the immediate future The pres- 
ence of a healthy, sound, private or denominational educational system 
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side by side will, ihc public sdiools ,s eminently desirable and essential 
to a democratic culture. We note again chat nonpuhlic education con 
sittules a challenge to puhhc education today as tt has in the past 
Certatn of the problems, some ssould say dangers, inherent in this dual 
educational ciidcaior arc to be considered in a chapter to follow But it 
IS abundantly clear lliat the private church<ontrollcd school or col- 
lege ts both a necessary and a much to-be-desired elemenr m the total 
^Vmcrican cducaitonal scene 

For the church colleges the tucnticth century has been a period of 
uncertainty and considerable dislocation The role of ihc denomina- 
tional college IS by no means as clear or as clearly definable today as it 
Was during most of the mnetecntli century The result js a declinmg 
status for the church college Of the $c\era! hundred denominational 
colleges founded prior to 1900, only a rclauvely small percentage re 
mams church controlled hfany have simply disappeared, others have 
severed their church connections, still others have been incorporated 
into larger secular institutions The chief causes for the reduced infiu 
cnee of denominational colleges have been the increased state provi 
sions for higher education, the rapid grouih of junior colleges, and 
the attempts of church colleges to compete with the public institutions 
by which process the church colleges have begun to lose their unique 
ness Basic to these developments has been the underlying current of 
secularism which has vastly changed the climate in which these col 
leges must operate Bovver neatly pinpointed the problem currently 
facing the church college when he wrote ® 

The church s educational funcltoa as regards higher education is at 
present involved in much confusion and great difficulty The church 
needs to think through its funcuon oQ the college level m the light of 
the changed educational scene That there is need for the Christian 
ideal in higher education no one in the church wiH deny That the tradi 
uonal program of the church college is madcquale to satisfy this need 
few would question 

The activities of the churches in fulfilling what was their onginal 
purpose m establishing colleges, the traitung of ministers, have also 
undergone considerable change Whereas at first the professional prep 
5 Bower op at p 125 l/sed 6y pwmMswa 
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aration of church leaders «as administered and controlled by the 
scicral denommations separately, the modern uend is incrasingly 
(excqit in the Roman Catholic and Jewish churches) in the direction 
of mter or nondenominauonal theological education Today the lead 
mg seminaries and divmity schools are cither independent, jointly 
sponsored insutuuons or arc among the professional schools (for exam- 
ple, business, law, medicine, cducauon) of large unnersmes Much of 
the leadership m theological education has desohed upon such 
institutions as the Union TThcologicai Seminary in ^cw \ofk City 
or the graduate schools of divinit) at such unnersitves as Yale or 
Chicago This, too, would, seem to be in !mc with the trends of the 
day and to r^cci the willingness of many Proicsiant sects to adapt 
their educational endcasors to changed conditions 
The current patterns of church-controlled education include tsso 
other programs, each of which has reached and influenced many mil 
boas of persons At least one of these two may someday assume pro- 
portions of unwersal influence in American education. We turn next 
to consider the Sunda) -school program and the more recent and 
potenuaiiy more pervasne rebgious educauon mosement. 

The Sunday School 

Sunday schools appear to have been born out of the humanitarian 
ism which was a characteristic of laic cightccnih-centurv England 
Philanthropists, churches, and benevolent societies, concerned over the 
immorality and illiteracy of children who worked six da>s a week, 
organized schools to be held on Sunda)s as a means of imparting a 
hide elementary mstiuaion m the Bible accompanied b> some tram 
mg in rcadmg, wnting, and compulation The idea was imported mto 
America where Sundav schools rather quicklv became quite popular 
Their advent comcidcd v ith ihc emergence of a system of universal 
public elcmcntar> education m the United States and with the appUca 
lion to public education of the pnnaple of church-state separauon- 
Thc resultant secular public school sjstcm removed from the Sunday 
school the need to provide instruction m the 3 R’s but at the same 
umc thrust forccfuUv upon the churches an increased responsibility 
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or religious education American churches, therefore, appropriated the 
Sunday school, discstcd of its philanthropic secular educational ob 
iccincs, as a means of carrying out their religious mission The Sunday 
school came to be regarded as the nursery of the church ’ After some 
protests about the impropriety of holding school on the Sabbath, this 
conception ol the Sunday school was rapidly accepted and the newly 
oriented agency undeeu-ent a speedy growth 
Historically, the Sunday school has been primarily a Protestant 
msiuution, although recently non Protestant bodies have begun to 
adapt Its uses to their particular needs. At first each dcnominaiion 
developed us own curriculum, lessons, and teaching devices, producing 
what someone was moved to call the first babel Toward the close 
of the nmeicenih century Protestant denominations began to realize 
that the disorganized, heterogeneous, and unprofessional programs 
that had developed were not producing the desired educational results 
Closer interdenominational relations and more uniform programs 
Were clTccted with generally favorable consequences 
Data for 1954 for all but a few of the 2^ reported religious groups, 
indicate that enrollment in Sunday school is decidedly on the increase 
According to figures released by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ m America, nearly 38 million pupils were then enrolled la 
Sunday and Sabbath schools This represents an increase of almost 
13 million over 1947 and consuuitcs a rate of increase mote than 
double that for the total population The most striking increases were 
registered in several non Protestant churches, especially the Jewish 
and Roman Catholic bodies It should also be noted that sizable gams 
have been made in the church-conducted vacation schools 

Bower’s summation of the contemporary character of the Sunday 
school IS instructive 


The temper of the movement was pietisoc rather than educational 
in any fundamental and saentific sense ft has throughout remained a 
lav movement, the teaching of religion having been committed to con 
secrated but untrained persons who were otherwise professionally or 
vocauonally engaged Its educational objecuves have tor the most pm 
been concerned w.th the (Mch.ng of the B,We as an 
lation of dmne truth While the pobhe school addressed ttself m the 
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total chJd population oi the na.ion, and to incicaaingly laigcr numbers 
of Its youth, the Sunday sehool follooed the sectarian organiaation ot 
American Protestantism As a result, it has ministered for the roost part 
n, the child and youth constituencies of the seseral denominations, leav 
mg more than half of the total childhood and youth of the nauon un 
touched® 


The Religious Etluccitioti ilIoi>emeii£ 


The early years oi the twenueth century saw arising a growing 
dissatisfaction among church leaders with the conduct of religious 
education As public education expanded and in the elementary grades 
approached uni\ersality and as that education came to take on more 
of a professional and scientific cast, increasingly the Sunday school 
program was felt to be inadequate Religious leaders began to sense 
that a new type culture, industrial and technological, had begun to 
mature and that the conventional media of religious education had 
not adapted to this fundamental change They noted the striking and 
potentially far reaching developments m the psychology of teaching 
and learning which had appeared and sensed the degree to which 
these were relevant to tcUgious instruction They contemplated the 
increasing rccognuion being accorded to cxperimentalism and the 
methods of science and contrasted this with the doctrinaire, uncritical 


approach to religion, uhich characterized the Sunday school 
Out of this discontent and this urge to reform was formed in 1903 
the Religious Educaunn Association Lay and clerical educators from 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, and Protesunt churches joined to promote 
a program of religious education which would be more consonant 
with the times Its purpose, as declared in lU constitution, was and 
conunucs to be To inspire the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal, to inspire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal, and to keep before the public mind the ideal 
of religious education, and the sense of its need and value Led by 
such men as William Rainey Harper, President of the University of 

cp at pp 111 112 
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Chicago and George A Coc of Teachers College, Columbia Unner 
sity, the Religions Educalion Association ivas designedly an attempt 
10 combine the talents of religious leaders and profcssional-and 
progressive— educators 


The continuing objectives of this association seem clearly to have 
been iliree m particular From its ttiception this organization has 
labored to define and hrmuhie a more relevant, more functional 
religious education curriculum At the same time it has been engaged 
in tlje search for more clicciivc methods and techniques by which the 
religious instruction might be earned on Finally, and encompassing 
the other tivo, the Religious Education Association considers its 
primary oi cr a)] responsibility to be that of ensuring religious educa 
tion a real, functioning, central place in the total educational expen 
ence— and at all levels 

The results of these labors, abetted by like minded but una/Hhated 
interests of diverse sorts, are to be seen m two of the most significant, 
and at the same time most controicrsial, features of contemporary 
American education die released-time religious education program and 
the insistent demand that religious education be made an integral part 
of the public school experience A corollary and to a degree derivative 
issue is seen in the increasing agitation for a program of public support 
of parochial education All three of these questions are to be examined 
m the chapter on the role of religion in public education While all 
reflect a grooving interest in and concern for the place of religion m 
the total educational enterprise, on none of them is church or educa 
tional leadership in agreement Acute questions of denominational 
emphasis, general public welfare, Icgahty, and constitutionality arc 
inextricably bound up m their resolution Perhaps no educational ques 
tions arc more pressing or more serious 


In summary, it is clear beyond dispute that the churches of America 
have a vital and central interest in the conduct of education Their 
tradmons and history, as well as them commitments, do not permit an 
aloofness or a disinterest where education is coacerned The spiritua 
power which they exist to mobilize and the political power which 
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they can claim to represent arc among the greatest social forces m the 
country The educational policies of churches, both or their own 
programs and with regard to the conduct of public education, must 
be considered as among the most influential statements of any or- 
ganized group It IS well that we ask as we examine such pronounce- 
merits, as is our task in a subsequent chapter, to what extent are these 
policies in the interest oE national welfare and to what extent arc they 
designed merely to advance the micrcst o£ a particular sect or de- 
nommation? Teachers and the general public as they consider the 
various problems which surround the promotion of a program of pub- 
lic education need to be fully aware of the relation of churches to that 
program It would be difficult to overestimate the contribution to 
public education which could be made by a balanced, liberal, socially 
responsive body of churches, non Christian as well as Christian. It 
would be equally difficult to overestimate the dangers to public educa- 
tion and to the nation generally inherent in the subordination of 
public education to narrowly sectarian ends, to the essentially political 
objectives of some religious organization 


QVIESTtOfiS ¥OR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUtSTioN Examine the educational pronouncements of some lead- 
ing religious denominations In how far is there basic agreement among 
the churches? At what points anse fundamental policy differences? 

1 What proportion of the American educational enterprise is earned on 
under the auspices of religious organizations? Is this figure increasing 
or decreasing? Docs this in any sense represent a challenge to public 
education? How would you define that challenge? 

2. Arc certain denominations more active m their educational efforts than 
others? In particular scaions of the country? In urban as opposed to 
rural areas? Among parUtulai socul classes? How do you account for 
these differences? 

3. What IS the responsibility of the ttachcr whoso teachings are refuted or 
dented by the pronouncements or teachings of a Sunday school or 
church> How should such i Kucher tonducr htmself tn this situation? 

4. How effective, in terras of its own unique ob|cctivcs, has the released- 
umc religious cducauon program been? 
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The Role of 
Private Philanthropy 
in American Education 


Individual or Personal Educationol 
Philanthropy 

A cosTC»msG fxATURE o£ life m America has been the willingness of 
private individuals to support, soluntanly, all manner of social welfare 
programs, from child care to homes for the aged and from recreation 
to medicine This support has traditionally operated in a spirit of 
independence and noncocrcion, m the belief that private energies 
would produce healthier results than would governmental authority 
Today public welfare programs have assumed much of the respon 
sibility that was formerly borne by private benevolence and the trend 
IS clearly toward continued expansion of this phase of government 
service We cannot here enter into a discussion of the propriety or the 
wisdom of increased governmental welfare programs but it would 
be a grievous error to conclude that the need for or the challenge to 
private philanthropy has ceased to exist 
For no field arc these things more true than for education The 

I The histoncal c^u m thu chapter are based largely upon Shelby \1 Harrison and 
F Emerson Andrew*. Amencaa Foundation! for Soaai Welfare (New York. Bussell 
Sage Foundation 1>46) Ocher sources will be cited. 
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American people are ccmmmcri. and that wrth deep convrction, to the 
maintenance of an capandinR puUur school sysiem-m a democracy 
It could not be olheruise Hut the scry fact of this democratte com 
mitmciit carries oilh it an ohligatron to 

asenues and op,x,r.unitics are also promoted It P ™' 

^erts on beh 1 of education are ail .he more si.al and essential m 
as public education expands To this, too. by history and 

vidual donors is cumuhuvely more ^ Sage 

probably more influential Aridresss, in ^ ‘ 

Lundation. noted that ■>'= '“"br e“ 

greater number, comribuw by ^ percent of all 

of philanthropic gifts H' oiw incomes below $30® “ 

^e^tXTpe^^ St — 

rs applied lo the support of Community Chests, die 

tendered ro churches, chatna h „£ „h,ch 

Ameriean Red Cross, and purposes Of course, 

desore large pornons of .heir funds ro ' „„ 

enormous , r ^ jhat large individual gifts 

Everyone is familiar with the fa ,j„ca..onal msti.unons The 
, u /.vnresslv to establish new University are 

Umversity “‘X mtnlt»der!ble forlun« 
the exceptions Tn Foundat 


Andrews PhUnthropc G»ng 
2F Emerson Andrew 

1950) 


(N„ York Roorll " 
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and colleges subsist, over and above what is collected in tuition, on 
funds which represent the combined donations of hundreds of thou- 
sands of interested people Thus over the years scholarship funds are 
built up, library resources are expanded, teaching facilities are en- 
hanced, or faculty salaries arc increased Recently a small private col 
lege dedicated a new gymnasium which was built by funds contributed 
by approximately 8pQQ persons over a period of fifteen years This 
experience is by no means unique Today it is generally estimated that 
from one quarler to one third (and sometimes as high as one half) of 
the cost o£ an individual student’s education in a private institution is 
met with funds, or the income therefrom, supplied by private dona 


The gifts of business interests to education — ^while not always, 
strictly speaking, philanthropy— arc gaming markedly in importance 
and must be included m any discussion of private activity m behalf 
of education In the past, corporate donations to schools and colleges 


ha\c tended to be directed to the support of specific research programs 
or tor scholarships in particular fields Increasingly, business leaders 
are making funds available for more general educational purposes (sec 
Chapter 19) with the use of the moneys to be determined by the 
recipient school or scholarship student Dr Andrews reported that 
between 1936 and 1951 corporate gifts rose from $30 million to over 
$300 million * Apparently it is safe to assume that a very large share, 
if not most, of these funds is devoted to education a study of publicly 
announced giving m ten large cities m 1954 found that over $222 
million had been given for educational support. 


The Private Foundations in American 
Education 

Their History. Harrison and Andrews state that ‘ The broad purpose 
of foundations is the distribution of svcalth for the public good a 
new and more socnt.fic attitude toward g.v.ng, stressing the discovery 
of facts, education, pretention, eorrcction, and cure as contrasted with 

I'lL'l '■"‘a Konell Sage Foandaoon 
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relief of individual need' While today the foundation, particularly 
in the United States, is more influential and more prominent than 
ever before, as a feature of institutional life it has a long history 
Xenophon, we are told, left lands as endowment for a temple to 
Artemis Plato's Academy was the beneficiary of bequests of real estaK, 
and the famous library at Alexandria was han*omely 
the first Ptolemy Under the encouragement of certain ” 

progressive Roman emperors foundations were encouraged to sup[»r 

started by Benjamin Franklin At Philadelphia to assist 

after h.s death in 1790. a to J300 at 

young married artificers of goo {500,000 from an 

^perLt .merest In ^ 'I’-r^the Sm.tma; Insmution 
English scientist, Congress American science and technology 

whose subsequent size of the bequest Perhaps the 

have been out of all proportion ® ^ form of the modern 

first important philanthropy “ P^ Granted in 1867 by 

foundation was the Pea y England, this gift 

George Peabody, an South' through educauon The 

of 12 million was to aid the s.r.a „ 

benefits to the South, “ ,„ppl.ed money svhere money 

this grant arc immeasurable Jjuonal leadership and en 

was desperately needed, it j .other, nes to attend to 

couraged other private mdiv.dua P „floe„ce continues 

the eLcattonal rehabthtation of he So" p..Wy 

vtgerous and dynamic ‘'"““f 

Cdlege for Teachers in ^a*" ■ no one was mor 

In ?he history of American fo"”‘™°^„„odes, his prme.ples. and 

the models for the conduct ol 
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diirty three years of age he was receiving an income of $50,000 per 
year, it is significant that at that time he resolved to devote his wealth 
to benevolent and charitable uses It was Carnegie who 
the since prevalent principle of the “stewardship of wealth 'The 
millionaire will be but a trustee for the poor, intrusted for a season 
with a great part of the mcreased wealth of the community, but ad- 
ministering It for the community far better than it could or would 
have done for itself . . The man who dies thus rich [le, having 

selfishly hoarded his money] is disgraced.’** For the realization of 
thvs ideal, Carnegie conceived o£ ihc philanthropists function as one 
of providing * ladders” whereby those with ability, will, and determina- 
tion could improve themselves With such a conception of his respon- 
sibility It was natural that his primary elTorts were m the realm of 
cducauon By the time of his death in 1919 Carnegie had giveit over 
S<30 million to the building of some 2,800 library buildings The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation of Kew York had been established, both pri- 
marily concerned with the over all improvement of American educa 
tion Much of American private education is a monument to his 
example, and the entire American educational system is deeply in his 
debt. 


It was clearly wuhin this spirit and pattern that, late in 1955, the 
largest single gift in the history of philanthropy was made The Ford 
Foundation granted $500 million to the private colleges, universities, 
and hospitals of the country Of this money — and supplementing an 
earlier bequest of $50 million— $210 million was given to 615 private 
educational institutions spcafically for the purpose of raising the 
salaries of their teachers Another $90 million was granted for strength- 
ening privately supported medical schools (The remaining $200 mil- 
lion was dedicated to the improvement and extension of the nauon’s 
3,500 private hospiuls ) Some words of Henry Ford II in the statement 
announcing this magnificent bequest arc most appropriate as indicating 
the growing feeling of corporation responsibihty for public welfare, 
in this instance m the realm of education. 


^ Quoted m llAfruoa and Andrew*, op cit p 19 
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All the objectives of higher education ultimately depend upon the 
quality of teaching In the opimon of the foundations tiustees, pm ate 
and corporate philanthropy can male no better investment of its re 
sources than m helping to strengthen American educauon at us base- 
the quality of its teaching 

Industry, commerce, go\cmipent, the arts, the sciences and the pro~ 
fcssions— indeed our whole way of life— depends hcawly upon the gual 
ity of our education Recognizing this fact, the trustees of the Ford 
Foundation want to do c\erything they can to emphasize the cardinal 
importance of the college teacher to our society ® 


Occasionally one is confronted by the claim that the beneficences of 
the wealthy have been motivated not by humaniranan impulses but 
by a “guilt complex," by the feeling that the wealth was illegitimately 
gained and is therefore tainted It is also often held that those who 
establish foundations do so with the deliberate intention of serving 
the uaiej-ests of reaction, of forestalling developments of social reform 
by aiding institutions or causes more likely to preserve the status quo 
Perhaps even more frequently one is told that behind most, if not all, 
philanthropic giving is the urge to escape or reduce tax payments to 
government Most students of American philanthropy seem not to 
accept this sort of interpretation On the contrary, say Harrison and 
Andrews, “no one who has examined closely the beginnings of many 
modern foundations is likely to escape one conclusion most of the 
founders were seized by a social vision which stirred them deeply, and 
which was in many instances a modern expression of religious fed 
ing ” To this can be added, in the words of Frederick P h.eppe/ of the 
Carnegie Corporation “ an almost mystical belief m education . 

Types of Foundations. Educational foundations have taken a num 
ber of forms Probably the roost common type is in the form of a 
memorial bequest which establishes and maimains a particular chair 
or professorship, a regular program of lectures or special research, a 
library collection, or a scholarship Examples of these are the Niemann 
fcllovvsbps in journalism and the Inglis Lectures at Harvard, the 
Sather Professorship m History at the University of California, or the 
famous and esteemed Guggenheim feiloivships for research Increas- 

« As quoted in December 13, 1955, p 32 
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.ngly the conmbuuons of alumn. to then alma maters arc pooled W 
coordinated m foundation-type programs; these are usually applie 
the general support of the school or college. There are also fouudauons 
svhich act as trustees for funds which have been granted for 
education of specified types of persons An interesting instance of this 
IS the John Edgar Thompson Foundation, established in 1832 to 
finance the education of children of railroad workers killed while on 


duty. 

Funds ha%c been made available and foundations established to 
promote research m specific areas Usually these have been inaugurated 
by business or industry as m the case of the Statlcr Foundation for 
study m hotel management. Occasionally the process has been reversed, 
and the results of research have made possible the development of 
foundation programs A recent example is the endowment, out of the 
income accruing to the phenomenally suixessful researches of Waxman 
in the field of antibioucs, of an extensive foundation in biology and 
pharmacology at Rutgers Uruvcrsiiy. 

In addition to these, there are the great philanthropic foundations 
whose original and over all purposes are general, but whose activities 
almost always include education The spirit and direction of the opera- 
tions of the great foundations arc perhaps best indicated by citing 
their stated objectives The Rockefeller Foundation was established 
“to promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” The 
purpose of the Carnegie Corporation is to foster “the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge” throughout the English speaking world by 
aiding schools, colleges, libraries, research, and so on. The younger, 
larger Ford Foundation will operate “to receive and administer funds 
for scientific, educational, and charitable purposes, all for the public 
welfare ” 

"In general," write Harrison and Andrews, “the board of trustees 
of a foundation tr the foundation.” Ordinarily, .£ a foundation or trust 
IS established by a donor before his death, he sclecu and, to a degree 
at least, instruos the otigmal board It is the funetton of such trustees 
to attempt to adtumtster the moneys left m then charge ,n accordance 
with the deebred or tmpl.cd mtennons of the donor, and to carry on 
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thts ucrk after hrs death NorntaU,, such board* of trustees are self 
perpetuating There is a tendency for boards to provide that none of 
their members shall be over sixty Bve years of age, but the "typical 
trustee, ” says Lindeman, is well past middJe He w aJso a man 
(only 3 percent of trustees were women in the midJ930s), wealchy 
or at least economically secure to a high degree, possessed of high 
social status, the product of a hbcral arts rather than a scientific or 
technological education, and a graduate of a private college (most 
frequently one located in the north eastern region) 

Edward C Jenkins described the great foundations as “the freest of 
out enterprises ” Of their role in American life he wrote ^ 

By losing themselves in great undertakings, these societies may become 
in fact custodians of the values by which men live and for which they 
die. Their place in American life must be fought for, but it may become 
great Their bulk i$ small, rclatne to the resiJess ocean of American 
institutions, but, like the Gulf Stream, philanthropic societies may change 
the social climate of our own and other nations 

That this applies to the role of foundational philanthropy in American 

education is both a truth and a challenge 


Educational Philanthropy 


Philanthropic giving in general and gifts to education in particular 
arc conditioned now and will be shaped in the future by two key 
factors In the first place, while present tax policies appear to stimulate 
benevolent contributions (through the use of mdividual and corporate 
deductions from income), the rates of taxation arc such that the num 
her of large fortunes is not growing at anything like the rate of increase 
in the overall national wealth ReporU of the Treasury Department 
on the number of income tax returns listing yearly incomes of 51 
million or more indicate the trend 


0 Edward C Uodemaa, Wtalth <i«J Cullure (New York Harcouri. Brace. 1936), CP- 
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No. of reported 
incomes of $1 mdlton 


No. of reported 
incomes of $1 million 

Year 

or more 

Year 

or more 

1914 

60 

1939 

45 

1916 

206 

1942 

40 

1920 

33 

1944 

62 

1923 

74 

1946 

94 

1925 

207 

1948 

149 

1929 

513 

1950 

219 

1932 

20 

1952 

148 

1936 

61 

1953 

145 


In the second place, governmental activity has tended more and more 
to assume responsibility in areas hitherto served by private and inde- 
pendent agencies. As civil ^unsdicuons at all levels enter such fields 
as health, housing, and social security, many of the conventional out- 
lets for private philanthropy arc closed or restricted. 

What, then, are the trends^ The establishment of large foundations 
by individual donors grows increasingly unlikely; the Ford Founda 
tion, indeed, may be the last of these Similarly, great bequests to 
schools and colleges grow rarer. Nevertheless, as Andrews notes: 

“On balancing considerations of national income, philanthropic mo- 
tive, and tax factors, it seems probable that organizations of the foun- 
dation type will continue to be set up in considerable numbers Many of 
these Will be small, some of moderate size, and a possibility remains that 
a few more very large foundauons tiuy arise.” 

[F Emerson Andrews, Phtlanihrophtc Foundationi, New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956, 338 ] 

However, difiercnt sources must be found. From the small inde- 
pendent college to the great private umvcrsicy, campaigns are under- 
way to micrcst the public generally in the problem of maintaining 
the solvency and the integrity of the private institution Those 
interested m the promotion of philanthropic endeavor are encouraging 
the formation of community trusts whereby the resources of many 
small donors may be combined Appeals from all quarters arc directed 
at the man of modest means to participate in what has until recently 
been conceived as the province only of the wealthy. 
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And toward the fulfillment of what obiectives arc these energies 
now being directed? The entrance of government into the realm of 
social service may have removed certain areas from private concern, 
though this IS eatremely doubtful Unquestionably, there are new and 
essential fields for private philanthropic effort fiM wheh may ,n faa 
be more eOeclwety handled privately which ate desperately in need of 
support or awaiting research and mvesngotion In education these areas 
of need are clear and urgent No private school has escaped the imp t 
of higher costs, all private schools ^-f^vjorc^ » 
merits whose investment produces nroblem of 

For the independent educational /““tficTh- of 

general maintenance grows inaeasmg y ^ ^ ,l,e 

the educational program appMt to be tKCi g^ 

call for increased support O scholarship 

rising educational costs, ate P™* ^ increasing of rewards 

Equally critical costs, plus the availability of 

for teachers and professors H g --nlovment, have acted to dis 
attractive salaries m other avenues o P ^caching profession 

courage many frorn ^aLnes, fafih.ate tnd, 

Funds are urgently needed to PP ,l,cse and other 

vrdual research, and stab.liae rettremeor p^'a 
ends, notably the support ^ m many firmly be 

phtlanthropy ts ““‘=““’«'^.^^c.«uuon is an integral dement of the 
hevc, the private educational mst institutions is 

on the whole, how well are Ac A--^Xu"h^^ “ fg 
vital need? The answer must the dollar amount of giving 

chart on the a^““P“''“'*^ f increase has kept pace neither w. 

has increased in recent “ educational costs t 'S 

05 percent Thus, while a larger 
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m the latter year, this did not represent an increase commensurate 
with the enlarged income Nor is the picture enhanced when the 
moneys given for philanthropic ventures are compared with expendi- 
tures on amusements, liquor, or tobacco 

There appear to be three, and only three, alternative resolutions ot 
the problem One, of course, would be to allow private independent 
education to go by default, to continue to fail to support it adequately, 
perhaps with the rationalization that public education could manage 
the whole job This, we reiterate, would be disastrous A second road is 
one which is receiving increasing attention from the public and the 
profession, and increasing favor This is the policy of expanded gov- 
ernmental support of private education Advocates of this approach 
call for incitastd subsidies from the state and, especially, the Federal 
government It is argued that the program of government supported 
veterans’ education (the “G I Bill of Rights’ ) demonstrated the 
soundness of a publicly underwritten scholarship program It is further 
contended that the government, especially through the defense depart- 
ments, IS already subsidizing a sizable poruon of college and universitv 
research and that this represents a healthy and a desirable develop- 
ment ® We should note that while it is undeniably in the public interest 
to promote private education, it is not necessarily unreservedly m the 
interest of private education for it to come to depend upon govern 
mental subsidy Inevitably the application of public moneys to private 
institutions would involve the nsk that those institutions would lose 
some of their ‘ privacy,” their independence If it be true, as has here 
been implied, that American education has advanced as far as it has 
in large measure because of the contributions of private independent 
education, from hmdergarten through graduate school, any policy that 
endangers that independent status is unsound and undesirable Pro- 
posals, therefore, of state or federal aid to nonpubhc schools must be 
devised with the most scrupulous care They should not and cannot 
be counted upon as the soluuon to the problem of financing private 
education 


The third alternative then is the only genuinely acceptable road, 

8«v«nm««*pon»or«l r«««h program, HoIU, P 
Allen, T/,e Federal Coeemmm, aai Edueaeum (Sew York. McGraw Hill, 1950) 
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that of increased independent public support o£ private education It 
has been the burden ot this chapter to indicate the all important role 
that private educational philanthropy plays in the total American 
educational enterprise Neither public policy nor personal apathy can 
be allowed to frustrate this essential effort. The choice is clear. 


QIJESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION Continually rising costs of government require ever higher 
taxes which reduces the amount of private money available for educational 
philanthropy Private schools, especially colleges, faced with rising costs 
and dtcstasing rttiirns on endowrcvetit, must have mote rtioncy Is the only 
soWtsotv Vo vVns ptoUem itdeial a\d vo prwatc scKooU? 

1. What arc some of the leading educational philanthropies today and 
what sorts of projects are they supporting^ Are these programs such 
that they would be better handled by public rather than private agencies? 
Why or why not? 

2 What sigmBcant advances have been made m your held as a result of 
the support and encouragement of private philanthropy? In general, 
from what sources did this support come^ 

3 To what extent u the donor of assistance entitled to control or direct 
the uses to which his money is put? What obligations docs this place 
upon the institution which might receive aid? 

4 Insistently in recent years it has been contended by some that private 
foundations, since they benefit from tax exemption, should be subject 
to some goscrnmemal regsilaiion To what extent docs this view express 
sound public policy, to what extent does it pose a threat to important 
free institutions? 
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PART 


seven 


FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEMS IN 
CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


We turn now to bring into sharper focus the several, ofttimcs conflict- 
ing, approaches to education as we examine certain of the chief 
problems facing American education today One’s approach to any 
educational question is conditioned by one’s educational philosophy, but 
these crucial problems involve also one’s attitudes about govern- 
ment and democracy, about rcbgion and morality, about the economic 
system, about life itself, As we attack such questions as equal educa- 
tional opportunity, federal aid to education, or church state relationships 
m education, we are perforce dealing with crucial and pervasive social 
questions of the broadest significance and the most universal concern 
It becomes the duty of every auzen to interest and familiarize himself 
with educational affairs As student, teacher, parent, or taxpayer, he 
will be profoundly affected by the ways in which we deal with prob- 
lems such as arc discussed here. The profession cannot possibly “go it 
alone.” There is urgent and limitless need for enlightened responsible 
citizen action in the field of education Consideration of the questions 
which follow IS essenual to the study of education m and for a democ 
racy 
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The Scope of llie Educolional Task 
In a sense this debate is reflected in the contentions of csscntialism 
as It censures the all inclusiveness of an experimentalist educational 
prograni But this is more than a question simply of what subjects 

T arc to be developed 

through the schools The question at issue here concerns the role of 
the school in the broadest sense as contributing to social morality In 
I IS sense it is asked whether the school is doing the right things, is 
doing too much, or is not doing enough The answer to such a ques- 
tion obviously IS central to the determination of the character, the 
content, and the direction of the total school program 


Expansion Versus Retraction 


be fold t f-'-’damental controversy is to 

tionl?. P™”'"'"' aentemporary educa- 

tional theorists Bernard Iddings Bell and Harold Rugg Ttee two 

ITete LVd k','’’' “o! 

1 mul andlh’ r A-^ican education is attempting to do 
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P™"“P<'ms, forge, 

academic categories, and put first things first" The five areas are • 


1 Work, Persovauly and Socially Useful 


CliUdrcn and )outh [must have] the experience of real work- 
and work for pa>-wh,fc they arc young, and . continue to work 
C'cry month and year of their youth, “niey must find out what kinds 
of uork they want to do and arc best fitted to do Let them learn by 
uofking that one’s uar^ ts the center of his life Only m this way can 
they learn what it is to work and the value o[ diflerent kinds of work 
Let them build regular habits of work Let them harden their habits 
of facing things that have to be done, no matter how disagreeable they 
are. L.ei them do all the kinds of labor that arc necessary to keep a 
school going Let them get yobs in the community from the earliest pos 
sible years We ivill include them in the work of the home and m the 
long summer sacaiions well send them into other regions to learn other 
kinds of SAOfk First, and foremost then, WORK^ 

This IS, perhaps, the hardest of all nuts for the educator to crack— -to 
use the life of the community in such a way as to incorporate socially' 
useful work into the education of young people To enlist their pur 
poses, to ma^e what they do real to them and of use to the adult world, 
and at the same time to be truly edueatwe 
See what a score of towns did in the war years, and before that under 
the NVA . . . They surveyed the work opportunities of their towns 
and Sued their eduatsonaJ plan into them gardening, poultry 

raising, canning fruits and vegetables "on shares,” ran cafeterias, seried 
school lunches at cost. Entire student bodies went into harvest fields, or 
buift and repaired schoof plants, furniture, and equipmenf, worked rrr 
offices, libraries, hospitals, and shipyards The historic Schneider part 
Umc plan — a week in the shop, a week in the school— was put to W'ork 
Of course, much of this was sumulated by the emergency needs of man 
power in war, but something of the lesson of work for youth and of 
incorporating schools into the work life of the community will remain 
How much, we have no way of cstimaung, but a beginning has been 
made 


1 Harold Rues, Foundations jor Amencan Edacattaa Cop>n?Jit J547 bs Uorld Book 
Company (YonkersHjn Hudson), pp 675 683 Repnnted by sp«wJ perm.ss.on 
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The Scope of the Educational Task 


2. Sex, Love, and Home Life 

Fused with the social curriculum, rarely separated from it, arc the 
deeply rooted personal needs of youth (We must face] the primary aim 
of education to transform the egocentric, aggressive-defensive mdivid 
uals, which little children arc when they enter nursery school or kinder 
garten, into sensitive, cooperative Persons Central in this process is the 
tabooed problem of sex 

If one focus of the ellipse of life is work and property, the other is sex 
and all that springs from it and js bound up around iL It is one of the 
driving mainsprings of action, the dynamo of our love, the motivat 
ing force that keeps us ever building our House and our Home, culli 
vating our scene The physical thing is the basis of it, and subtle though 
It IS we must understand bow to educate our children in the under 
standing and appreciation of it Sex is not to be feared, the School must 
not dodge it any longer It is to be respected and admired and treasur'd 
—and educated 

3 The P&oBLEJvt of Inferiority and the Building of Strong Persons 

But before the sex problems emerge m adolescence and after it, 
and all through life, there are manifold expcnenccs and traits that have 
to do with personal fears and (lustiauom At the bottom o/ U all it 
a ieme of tnferiortty We have read Freud and the psychoanalysts and 
psychiatrists, and while we think Freud overstressed sex and the supposed 
permanence of infantile repressed vvishcs nevertheless there is real guid 
ance m the new ps)chiatry It has taught us that the conditions of 
family and community life breed infenonty in most of us and with it 
fears, anxieties, sense of guilt, and tendencies to rationalize and com 
pensate and otherwise escape, only those few avoid them who are nat 
urally self balanced and whose good fonunc it was to have grown up in 
a very wise home We have no illusions about the egocentric traits of 
our children Growing up in a competitive society, they arc indeed ag 
gressue and defensive Individualists — even before they enter our School 
[The task of the school] is to help the home turn these individuals 
with their inherited and unique physiques, temperaments, and mtelli 
gcnccs into mature, wise, cooperaUve, cultivated Persons 
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4 The InsisTEnr ComoreK/st Issues of mE Social System 

[We are ailed) What are you going to do about control etsial issues! 
Meet them head on we say Our studies of the psychology of prob. 
cm solving show that to keep issues out of the school is to keep thought 
out of It, denude it of intellectual life 


(1) Property and the Straggle for Power 
The chief conflict theme that is intimately related to work is property 
and Its role in personal and social life— in fact the whole problem of a 
full and frank study of society and culture With work the ownership 
of property is m our kmd of society the guarantee of personal security 
hut It is also the crux of our social problems today We are owners of 
property and we know the danger that the desire to preserve se 
curity tends to make one a partisan defender of a laissez fatre system 
We want to avoid that if we can and yet keep property ownership as 
private as possible we want our children ro be owners also but want 
them to be little owners— not monopolistic Big Owners- We feel that 
the little ownership of property disseminated throughout the enure 
population IS the surest foundauon upon which to guarantee the per 
petuatson of the American democracy Ownership widely disseminated 
gives all the people a personal stake in the nation its problems and 
conditions it prods them to study and keep alert to lotc and share 
in government It is the surest way to relocate legitimate power in the 
individual men and women of the nation /efferson said most of that 
and we have an unshakable ^ith in it today 
But we knoiv perfectly well that the trend is not toward the wide 
spread lillle ownership of property it is away from it — toward a 
menacing monopoly the time has come when hisses fatre must be 
discarded for good and all Freedom no longer means absence of re 
straint — m any area of life It means a subtle balance between what one 
wants most to do and what the good of the community presenbes The 
new concept of freedom tr disciplined tmttaute the pinciple that 
ownership carncs the obligation of ftillcst development for the use of 
the people 

(2) Racial and Other Social Conflicts 
fThe school must] bnng our children the best documented farts 
concerning differences and mcqoaliUcs betiscen populaUon groups 
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Teach the obvious facts that people differ m superficial things . , . but 
that the fundamental traits arc common to all jjcoplcs. Get rid of the 
myth of black and white blood by teaching the scientific facts. Teach 
the oneness of the human race — the structure of the body, intelligence, 
temperament common to humanity. Teach the facts of relative equality 
in intelligence, and build respect for Outgroups by examples of their 
creative achievements in the world s history 

On the side of knowledge the grasp of these facts will make some 
contribution, but living together will be more effective Above all wc 
must aim at building among our young people a high order of sensitivity 
to other people The basic difficulty is psychological . . . Although the 
passage of laws is needed to guarantee equal jobs, equal pay, equal edu- 
cation, equal opportunity in all things, it ts only a first physical step. 
The long haul will be psychological and deeply educational. Admiration 
and hktng cannot be legislated into being They will grow only by social 
living and by slow advances in education until equality in education, 
sensitive awareness, and feeling ts achieved Then, with economic and 
political equality achieved, mutual respect and admiration for sensitive 
self-cultivation on all sides will mark the disappearance of the problem. 
That is the long time goal In the meantime in the School we shall take 
all the steps within our reach to move toward it. 

(3) The Control of Public Opinion 
All these problems are at bottom phases of the problem of consent 
m a democratic society We know now that the consent of the people 
IS not guaranteed merely by the statement of their freedoms in charters 
of liberty or in the actual erection of machinery for the popular suffrage. 
The real nub of consent is that people shall understand their problems 
and candiiians The Battle of Consent may well prove to be the chief 
battle of those who are now m our schools. . Hence one of the tasks 
of our School is to recognize the pitfalls in the way of popular under- 
standing, the physical difficulty of getting the necessary facts to the peo- 
ple— especially of getting the facts to them organized m meaningful 
form so that their significance can be understood. 

Hence uc shall teach our youth . that while wc have great ad- 
miration for the success of modern peoples in building a remarkable 
physical machinery of communication, barriers still stand between the 
people and the events which they must understand in order to carry 
on a world of peace and abundance ... wc build up a knowledge of 
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Teach the ohvious facts that people differ in superficial things . • . but 
that the fundamental traits arc common to all peoples Get nd of the 
myth of black and white blood by teaching the scientific facts Teach 
the oneness of the hum<m race — the structure of the body, intelligence, 
temperament common to humanity Teach the facts of relative equality 
m intelligence, and build respect for Outgroups by examples of their 
creative achievements in the world's history 

On the side of knowledge the grasp of these facts will make some 
contribution, but Uvtng together will be more effective Above all we 
must aim at building among our young people a high order of sensitivity 
to other people The basic difficulty is psychological . Although the 
passage of laws is needed to guarantee equal jobs, equal pay, equal edu 
cation, equal opportunity in alt things it is only a first physical step 
The long haul wiU be psychological and deeply educational Admiration 
and hktng cannot be legislated into being They will grow only by social 
living and by slow advances in education until equality tn education, 
sensitive awareness and feeling is achieved Then, with economic and 
political equality achieved mutual respect and admiration for sensitive 
self-cultivation on all sides will mark the disappearance of the problem 
That IS the long time goal in the meantime m the School we shall take 
all the steps within our reach to move toward it 

(3) The Control of Public Opinion 
All these problems arc at bottom phases of the problem of consent 
m a democratic society We know now that the consent of the people 
IS not guaranteed merely by the statement of iheir freedoms in charters 
of liberty or in the actual erection of machinery for the popular suffrage. 
The real nub of consent is that people shall understand their problems 
and conditions The Battle of Consent may well prove to be the chief 
battfc of those who arc now in our schoofs Hence one of the tasks 
of our School is to recognize the pitfalb in the way of popular under 
standing, the physical difficulty of getting the necessary facts to the peo- 
ple — especially of getting the facts to them organized in meaningful 
form so that ihcir significance can be understood 
Hence uc shall teach our youth that while we have great ad 
miration for the success of modern peoples in building a remarkable 
physical machinery of communication, barriers still stand between the 
people and the events which they must understand in order to carry 
on a world of peace and abundance we build up a knowledge of 
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The School Cannot Do Evcr)-thmg! Bernard Iddmgs Bell ansreers 
the claims ol the eapans.omsts with vigor and sincerity. He. tM, speaKs 
from a long professional cducauonal experience— as teacher trom 
grammar to graduate school, as college president, and as Consultant 
on Education to the Episcopal Bishop of Chicago He has written a 
book dcuiling his assessment of the current American educational 
scene, with diagnoses, criticisms, and suggestions for a future course, 
under the title Cmis in Education^ In a chapter on "The Home and 
Educauon" Bell flady calls for a reduction in the scope of the educa- 
tional responsibility, insisting that the health of our society is jeopard- 
ized if SVC conunue to assume “complacently” that the school is equal 
to a \iin\t\tss burden 

One of the chief hindrances to decent education m America today 
IS our overloading of the schools by placing on ihcir shoulders respon- 
sibihtics which in other tunes a’nd other countries have as a matter of 
course been assumed by the home. 

For this overloading, those in charge of the schools are at least partly 
to blame. They have been only too ready to assume and oiten to claim 
that they should look after the total development of growing bo)S and 
girls and that they can do a better |ob with and for them than their 
own fathcis and tnotheis Schoolmen have not been content with thetr 
fornves futvetiow, ont lixgely ot vtwuvicuon, they base desvtcd to deal 
with the whole child his health and hygiene, his games and sports, 
his social growth, his manners and morals, the rounded development 
of his character. . . . 

Anyone who listens to current school pretensions and vvho knows 
the facts about current school equipment and personnel and financial 
resources is bound to conclude that American education has for a long 
time been binng off more than it can chew. Parents, the public generally, 
have assumed that it could do and was doing what it pretended to be 
■lorng. The results of this are had. Boys and girU base Imie or no tune 
in the schools for a masury of ihe old (ashioncd school subjects, because 
orerwotked instructors ate Wing around with attempts to integrate the 
characters of the poor htdc deeds and nurse them into social and spir- 
itual maturity— and fading at that too The patents, lulled into a false 
sense of seenmy, hare already lately abdumted, the schools cannot take 
X Ecrmtd I. EcU. Cnn, in Einomoa York, McGraw Hill, 1919) 
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over, the progeny is not much fun to look at Because it is undisciplined, 
It becomes irritable, unruly, unhappy, often a general nuisance, some 
times definitely antisocial, too frequently criminal 
While the blame for this tragicomic state of affairs is, as has been 
said, partly chargeable to the unrealistic pretensions of school admin 
istrators (school-of education professors aiding and abetting), who arc 
understandably though unforgivably anxious to ovcrmagnify their office, 
It must be remembered rn all justice that the major share of respon 
sibility lies with American parents It is the job of the parents to 
show their bojs and girls how to live and what to live for If necessary 
they must sacrifice all their other activity to it This business cannot be 
delegated cliccuvciy, any other method of maturing children is am 
ficial and relatively ineffective To let the schools try to take the job 
over and expect them to succeed at it is quite unreasonable 

Just svhat arc parents to teach* They arc responsible for teaching with 
such aid as they may get from the school and church, three things 
which only they can teach well, things which children must master if 
soetety ts to function soundly, even tf it •> to conimue things which 
children must know if character is to develop The first of these is go d 
manners, how to get along with other people wit ® l 

tton caused by assmtveness fTte second » motals Tiese ate more than 
manners Manners have to do w.th how to hve vv.th othe-s, while m Is 
are concerned vv.th how to l.vo also wtth oneself 
ends as will satisfy the yearning for happiness and dchver on from 
sense of frustration Motals have to do mctdentall "tls ^*-0 r 
others, to be sure, and so they tnvolv. to lue 

than manners The third thing “ " Purpose m short, with 

wtth the Oneness of Things, with Totality of Purpose, 

It ,s important that ’f"^„thmgr daTf 

well, for they arc the most socially vital of all ttu g 

learn . ^ educauonal business, 

Ate the homes of Amcnm year 

in a competent manner? Le disappearing among 

What are some of the rearons wh^o ho™ ■ „„ 

“ L;er"eirthtr child, en m temts of .1 with tcasonable compe 
“"fdie first place, more and more famd.es have housing faedmes m 
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scffincat m nic and e{ a kmd which make peeper child rearing difficult, 
,n many instances impess.blc . . . Not 5 per cent of the domiciles in 
Kew Yoik C\vy ot CK\cago or m any other major American city arc 


fit for the bringing up o£ chiMrcn 

Nor IS our way of li'ing conducive to an cducatisc sharing ot labor 
between parents and children . . Gone from the home arc those crafts 
the sharing of which was the best part of family life and the most eflcc- 
U\c dcsicc for character development. Children no longer feel that the 
home IS their home, that they are contributing or can contribute any* 


thing much to ns support and welfare. 

Nor IS It usual fQr^..the home to be any longer a scene of shared 
fun . . No longer is this possible or at least easy. If a mid twentieth 
century parent wishes to provide amusement for his )oung, what docs 
he do^ The first thing he thinhs of is to pack them off to the movies. 
Whatever may be the merits or the faults of the current cinema, at 
least It IS not something that u home<entered. . . . 

Again, It u not merely the children who do not slay at home but 
also the parents Why are they not there? Frequently because they can 
not be . . Even when working parents arc at home, they arc frequently 
too exhausted to welcome having small ones under foot 

Sometimes we do not realijtc, either, the disintegrating effect upon 
family sohdaniy and therefore upon charaner education of ivvo of the 
most popularly pnacd inventions of the last half century, the wireless 
and the motor car The former has well nigh ruined the custom of read 
mg aloud at home and has seriously interfered with family conversation. 
The latter has spread the rovmg wings of the joung . . There is no 

chance, of course, of going back to the horse and buggy era, the era of 
the music box and the parlor organ, and few of us would wish to do so 
even if we could But we should at least recognize that in former times 
life with father was a great deal easier, more rewarding, more educative 
than it IS in these later, noisier, more centrifugal days 

Last but by no means least, there is small use in denying that the 
chief enemy of the American home is the increasing selfishness of the 
American adult. . . . [This setfishness] in more and more of our con 
temporary parents . . manifests itself in neglect of children. Parents 
ail too often pity themselves, run away from their plain duty, their chief 
,ob. their greatest avenue to the respea of God and of honest men They 
place their own wdfarc, even their amusements ahead of the well being 
of their sons and daughters. They may, and usually do, see that the 
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bois ani g,* arc cJotA.4 fed, washed, have ,he.r ,e«h aKeeded ,o, bee 
■o maU pals of ehem eo live with them, to laugh and cry and work 
and play w.th them, lovingly but firmly to discipline them, this takes 
too much time and effort altogether. The American parent tends 
CfMiinfly to pamper himself or hersdf In consequence little is taught 
to the children by precept and J«s by cjcample Then the parents dump 
their progeny at the feci of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress and 
say, Here, ssc have no time to bring these youngsters up, nor have we 
any stomach for the job You take them o\er, as totally as possible, and 
do what we will not do for our own Tram them in character, that is 
hat you get paid for ” 

Schoolmen would be more wise, more honest than they usually are, 
if they said in reply to taxpayers, to the community, above all to par 
ents, "We refuse to take on ourselves responsibility for the character de 
Nclopmcnt of your children VVe shall do our bit by them, but you must 
giNC them the more important part of that training in your own homes 
If because of community maladjustments you can no longer do this, 
then rectify the social wrongs, do not push oJj the malformed and 
stunted youngsters on us and then blame us for their deficiencies If 
you can do your job and will not, let the responsibility for what your 
boys and girls turn out to be rest where it belongs— on your own heads, 
not on ours If, as seems not unlikely, our civilization comes to rum 
because the oncoming generation Jacks character, that will be too bad, 
but if It happens, know this m’c will not r^e blame" Instead, partly 
because many school people are puffed up with a sense of imagined 
omnipotence and partly because^ even when they know that they cannot 
do their own diSicult work plus the work of parents, they have pity 
on poor, home neglected little tikes, they tend more and more to be 
obedient to the demand of incompetent fathers and mothers and try 
their best to take on the spintual foundlings Hus is noble of those in 
rhe schc^Js, jt js also stupid of them From their softhearted foolishness 
all suffer the children, the increasingly heedless progenitors, the peda 
gogues themselves who fail and are berated for it. the commonwealth 
generally ® 


Edueauon by Bernard I Befl Published hy the McCrawHdi Sock Com 
pany, Inc, 1949 Chip. 6, passm, pp 78 lOO Used by permission 
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A Middle Road? 

Ate these ttvo positions actually as far apart as they sccm= To be 
sure, one maintains that the contemporary school »s trying to do too 
much and hence not doing anjihing uell enough, while the o^cr 
msists that new avenues of school rcsponsibihiy arc mandatory One 
holds that parents, realizing the complexities of modern living and 
their own inadequacies, arc asking that the schools Jiclp them m meet- 
ing the most critical problems of child rearing The other accuses 
parents, for a variety of reasons, of having abdicated their respon- 
sibilities and of demanding that the schools a/siiMe these functions 
But, beyond this, are there not some underlying areas of agreement 
which may suggest something of the course that American education 
must take m the future’ 

Clearly there is a danger m treating the school as though its resources 
and ns capaciues were limitless Both Rugg and Bell seem u> recognize 
this Bell sees the great danger as lying m the possibility that parental 
irresponsibility will be encouraged, that the business of proNidmg 
sound moral education will go by default since the school simply can 
not take the place of the home Rugg too Bnds the schools capacities 
to be limited and calls for the mobilization, not )ust of the home, but 
of the entire community to enhance the conduct of education It 
would be difficult to conceive of an educational challenge to a com 
mumty as being something distinct or separate from a charge upon 
parents At this point perhaps we can say with Bell that the school 
must act to encourage and enhance parental educational responsibility 
but that this can be accomplished, as Rugg clearly implies, only by the 
intelligent dedicated cooperation of the school with, the home 

In the second place, are the ultimate objectives of the two positions 
really m opposition’ Bell argues that the most important things to be 
learned arc m the areas of morals, manners, and religion He holds 
these to be chiefly m the province of parental obligation, but he finds 
American parents and American homes mcreasmgly unsuited to the 
job Rugg calls for greater educational efforts m meetmg the problems 
of personality, emotional stability, sex, and relig, on-problems which 
lie at the heart of the concerns of Bell Is there not here stmply a 
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difference m emphasis rather than a fundamental and irreconcilable 
disagreement? Indeed, is not the best hope of realizing the improved 
quality of family and home life for which Bell argues so passionately 
the combining of home and school forces in a program of education 
for both children and adults^ One cannot forbear asking, If the main 
part of education must be done by parents, and if the parents are 
growing increasingly unable to carry this responsibility, are there no 
steps wc can take to redress this imbalance? The answer seems unmis 
takabic sdiools must concern themselves uneqmvocably and vigorously 
with the business of character education and with the preparation of 
youth for sound and productive parenthood At the same time schools 
and teachers must zealously encourage home and family part.eipa.ion 
m this work. To the degree that thw last can succeed to that degree 
can the energies of the school of the future be released for its other 

Rugg calls for •teal world' experience in the school, 
he seems almost to be ^"‘"BersuKKCTf^nda 

If, as both seem clearly to agree, such 

modern home, the answer must ic i before, the 

the educational program m melude to 
solution must come from a joint, not “ 

This eompattbility seems clearly to «wnd “ ^ „v 

religious experience is too sign, cant o o experience consist? 
cutfailed When the question. Of < thouW to 
is asked, the two posiuons wi pro “ ^ gell seeks seems 

agreement Again, *= "“tc “ ' ' y gj be odictvvisc. and 
certainly to be through the school I conW 
for the very reasons advanced by to 

The Question of Ed-cationol PriorU^s^^ ^ 

There is another dimension x century ago. Herbert 

functions, however It is t = pr ^nned a most significant essay 
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Spencer’s aim was primarily one of ad^anang the claims of sci£m« 
and the practical arts for a key place in the curricula of his day, 
calling at the same time for the reduction or chmmauon of much 
that he considered merely ornamental and highly wasteful Perhaps 
he could properly be classed as a mid nineteenth century expansionist, 
a forerunner of today’s Harold Ruggs, of more central concern to Us 
htic IS his championship of the need to csublish educational pnonlics. 

As we have noted, both Bell and Rugg appear to be aware that 
there IS a genuine danger of overloading our educational msiiiuiions, 
of expecting them to carry an excessive load It is not clear that they 
have attended to the Spencerian question of attempting a determina- 
tion either of the proper limits of educational endeavor or of the 
relative merits of the several claimants for a school’s energies U is 
unlikely that a contempotaty assessment of the functions of education 
would arrive at a rank order of school icsponsibihuts as prcdomi 
namly mundane as did Spencer^ In one sense, science for Spencer 
was )oung and in need of support^ioday, none would contest the 
entitlement of science to a place at the head of a school $ obligations 
But, as demands on our schools multiply, as courses and subjects 
proliferate, the need for sober consideration of the role of the school 
grows ever more acute 

This need is further augmented by certain central features of mid 
twentieth century life in America A tclauvcly simple, isolated, self 
si^cient nation — which the United States, in considerable measure, 
was until the First World War and which it tried to be until the 
Second— was naturally refleaed m a relatively simple, nationalistic, 
uncomplicated curriculum Two chief factors changed all that first, 

* Sjiencer $ tamous hrcakdoMxi the euenUai /afc oi the tdwl coansad of cmphzvix 
upoa 


1 Those acU'mes which dtrectl> minmcr to self prescrvauoa 
“2 Those acuvvUK which, by sccunag die necesuna oi life, ladixcctly mmittcr to 
se<t preservation 

3 to, ^ J 

““““““ ““ - 

S«. BIwood P Cabtoltr. 

the Hutory d Education CCansbndge, Houghton Vtffin, 1948), r) 658^59 
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a new and %astly expanded conception of the human organism and 
Its growth needs, and second, an altogether changed world with a new 
place m It for the United States These developments brought in their 
tram new and unprecedented demands upon the school, at almost 
the same point in time, the educational process was called upon to 
serve the newly discovered needs and interests of children and youth 
and to prepare those young persons to take their place m a world 
of ever increasing tension and complexity u a 

It IS obvious that any presenta.ion of educational priorities will eBect 
a basic educational philosophy Classicisls, essentiahsts, l-umani®, « 
perimentahsts. and those for whom religious educatmn ’ 

will inevitably differ on these manes And y=. the 
made, with spccHcty by local bodies, in general terms b ™ - 

a whole The stakes arc too ctttical to “I'-/” “ 

We do not propose here to attempt ^ however, of the basic 

tern set forth by Herbert Spencer ® such questions 

dimensions of ihe problem of prion les adequate nme and 

as the 7rinT1act^h.«<>"«>' g~S«Pb“. 

energy to „ „„„„ Ms there sufficient attention and 

eeonomie-of the ,„bai intimacy, to the study o 

encouragement given, m ih j,- 3 „ments of knowledge or skill 

foreign languages? Are areas P ^fj^ctivcly and efficiently 
being stressed m ““factory, or laboratory? Is adequate 

be taught rn the home, office, development 

and genuine opportunity a o d Is the time 

of experience in responsible gr p demands— in subject matter 

allcnnent among the several ,Hcir mmnsie values 

and experience-apportioned VP ? designed &?, 

for the individual and ““'J , „f ,he special talents of the 

geared to, the discovery and „omry-.n the programs 

^usually gifted? Do the the standards 

Aey provide, the patterns hold dear? In sum. rn 

they set-represent the valu s P for? 

.he'educauon of Ante?-^" ” Xost a quarter of a eenlury 
This question was most cogen y p 
ago, as a commentator wrote 
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it ts acatcasc to suppose that an .nsutution ttilh so many objectives 
[as the moJetn iWr.can schooll wtU move samfactotily lovvard any 
o£ them 'The result of such a blurring of aims is that the finished prod- 
uct of the public school Uous a little of this and that, but is trained 
for neither thrnkrng, leisure, Irvelihood, nor citizenship If the schools 
really want to affect the quality of American clUzenship [and we would 
add, if this is really what the American people expect their schools to 
accoitrpltsh[ they must get down to business about IL It must become 
their primary objecUNC.® 

• • • 

Dcmocrauc ciuzcaship is all encompassing It recognizes no inherent 
icstncuons So it must be with dcmoctauc education This is not to 
say that the school or the teacher should conceive o£ itscU, or himsclE, 
as having replaced other responsible social institutions For educators 
to act as though the home or the church had nothing to contribute, or 
more grossly, as has happened, as though other msiituiions merely 
“got m the way” of the school, is to evidence consummate arrogance 
and flagrant stupidity Perhaps the chief lesson to be gained from 
entering into a discussion of this sort is the reahzauon that schools 
and educators can all too easily lose touch with ihcir communities 
and with the realities of the life about them This educational isola 
tionism can, and too frequently does, take one of two forms As the 
cnticisms of Bell suggest, educational responsibility can be taken away 
from parents, homes, and community agencies and removed, through 
professional overcagerness or the desire for power, to a posiuon un 
questionable and unassailable Or, as Rugg’s contentions demonstrate, 
a school and its program may be withdrawn from contaa with the 
Teahucs oi life, may cease to have relevance, and may serve to perpetu 
ate the very maladjustments aicd by Bell Beyond these dangers, as 
we have noted, lies the very real problem of educational priorities, of 
trying to establish, on sound and logical principles, just how the school 
should apporuon or distribute its energies It is clear that, for teachers 
and citizens alike, this matter of the scope of the educational task is 
one of the most serious of all public questions 

193^)Ip SchDoU IWttKyf , Uarpa^s \lomMy (Apnt 
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QUESTIO^S FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

something essential? 

, Professor Regg argues vigorously f l^^TetaZ^^^ 

edueation Hosv much “„ld sceept' Why' 

sue curriculum do you “JJ add to Professor Rugg . 

:r.=rh;T;VeYi«— 

any validity for modern daqua.ely the needs and de 

the Spencerian dassificattons , „ m the United States 

ntands o£ a mid Teaous curncuUr weakness m th 

5 What do you consider d„ ,„n account for this 

= “ rot colleges P^ 

lutely essenlial a 2 with ■•'“'1' j.fcnd your judgments 

which you feel are nouesseuuals Cau y 

pean history 
Geography 


U S history Algebra 

English literarure Bych-SJ^ 


French 
Arithmetic 
Typing 
Wood shop 
Geology 

Composition 


Home making 

Drawing 

Latin 

Ancient history 
Auto Meebames 

Biology 


physics 
Philosophy 
Music 

physical cduca 
tion 

Economics 

Religion 

Art appreciauon 


Geometry 
Chinese history 
Public speaking 

Government 
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7 Many secondary schools are including (some are requiring) m ihcir cur- 
ricula courses in automobile driving This is expensive and time 
consuming, but some studies show a direct correlation between such 
instruction and reduced trafRc accident rates Is this a justifiable function 
for the high schooP Why or why not^ 

8 WhM IS the relauonship beuveen technological change and the respon- 
sibility of the teacher of soctal studies' How should his teaching be 
mlluenced by these changes' What is the relationship between techno- 
logical change and the responstbility of the teacher of natural or physical 
Kicnee How should his teaching be mlluenced by these changes' Do 

ture'arv I! T“ 1""^ 

lluence of ilnhanglT"’’ “ 
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CHAPTER 


The Provision of Equal 
Educational Opportunity 


Whev we Americvss use the phrase “free public education," we use 
It to mean tducauon provided at public expense (through taxation) 
and available to all without any restrictions bc)ond that o£ the capacity 
to profit from educauon There are compulsory education laws in all 
sutes by which society is saying that mere availability is not enough; 
the education must be obtained, li would seem, with Irte public 
education provided and its use compelled, that we had developed and 
perfected a system of schools through which ever) one did indeed have 
an equal opportunity for education. It is the function of this chapter 
to present some of the evidence which, notwiihstandmg the foregoing, 
dcmomiratcs the persistence of inequality m educational opportunity 
and to attempt to analyze some of the chief measures proposed and 
actions taken to alleviate these conditions. 

Like the rings formed m a pool when a pebble hits the water, this 
question of equal educauonal opportunity washes against and overlaps 
many of the other critical educauonal problems Several of the nation’s 
most crucial educauonal difficulucs arc themselves m large part created 
by the faa of educauonal inequality. We shall be forced, for example, 
to consider the vital and controversial questions of educational de- 
segregation and federal aid lo educauon as perhaps the most significant 
current efforts for overcoming the mcquahtics These issues m turn 
raise the question of how best to provide an admmistrauvc agency for 
526 
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education at the federal level Consideration of measures to remove 
these inequities involves us in a question which is discussed in the 
following chapter the degree to which public support should be 
granted to private, especially parochial, education And perhaps most 
fundamental of all, when we consider cducauonal inequality as a 
uMonul problem, the principle of heal control and rcsponsthdity is 
deeply involved Other examples of this vital interrelationship might 
be cited, one should be conslandy alert to see the effects which a 
proposed solution to one such problem may have upon some other 
aspect of the total health of education 
^.s IS also one of the several edtteauond questions whose ra^ 
eaunns gn to the very heart of die American sociopolitical uadilion, 
because within .he essence of democracy is a ™ f 

man's right to an equal chance Whe^ diat equal 

or subverted by the oLanonal opportunity, 

live government, as is too often d. j inequalities which 

this IS a peculiarly ^,4 between schools for whites 

prevail as between urban and provisions made 

and those for members of other r , ,^^,5 reflect basic com 

for college preparatory and, ,r,l,ich reach far beyond 

mitmcnis on public policy, vvi P i „ -f ajt js the extent to 

the classroom Perhaps the most n „ Les a deui.l 

whteh the presence of such educational m^uahuesmns^^ 

0/ our democratic fait/t and, er or , j,p„rt,on5 For as long 

democracy a propaganda weapon o no , often with 

as we allow this inequaliV .0 ^“““'^“''“nndemoeratic forces 
overt social sanction, for just £ of the meffee 

capitalize upon this weakness an we continue to 

tivencss, if not .he moral uader such a 

live with ourselves and our fellow men as 

charge? 

The Fact of Educational Inequality 

The 1950 census returns prerediug 

of the American people 
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decide Th= number o£ persom who had completed fewer than f.ve 
years of schoohng had decreased, and, for the first time, it could be 
reported that a ma]omy of the adult population of the country had 
had either high school or college training While this is commendable, 
other data provide small reason for complacent satisfaction In 19^0, 
according to a special educational study conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census, the median number of years of schooling completed by 
persons twenty hvc years of age and older was only 93, roughly three 
fourths of those over sixty five had had eight years schooling or less, 
while a hhe proportion of the age group twenty five to twenty nine had 
had nine years or more of formal education While this represents 
steady improvement over any earlier year, the fact that 10 5 million 
persons of fourteen years and older were yet found to have completed 
fewer than five years of school was, and is, a sobering statistic. In that 
same year approximately 15 mdlion children of school age attended 
no school whatsoever Those who were m school were served by a teach 
mg staff which was nearly 10 percent substandard, one teacher in every 
ten was teaching without having met state minimum certification 
requirements While the United States is gradually reducing the 
amount of illiteracy, conventionally defined as inability after age 
fourteen to read and write in any language, much remains to be done 
In 1930, illiteracy rates of 103 percent among nonwhitcs and around 
4 percent m rural farm areas still prevailed, the corresponding figure 
for the enure population was about 25 percent The fact that 1 million 
were found educationally deficient for military service during World 
War II and that high rates of reieciion have continued during the 
postwar years indicate that the problem of educational inadequacy 
remains 

We can illustrate educational inequality m another but equally 
striUng way_by noting differentials in the actual conditions of school 
mg In some states the amount of money spent per pupil for education 
IS nearly four times the amount spent in other states, certain com 
mumtics spend up to /nrry times as much per pupil as others The 
teachers m one school district receive salaries five and sK times as high 
as the teachers m another district, with the attendant result that the 
qualification, of teachers and the quality of their teaching will also 
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tary tremendously In one school district, state, or region the number 
of pupils per teacher may he many times the ratio which obtains 
elsewhere Similarly, such items as buddings, equipment, textbooU 
and teaching materials are drasucally unequal, compare the edu - 
tional atmosphere svhich is likely to prevail in the 
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that their smell means of ehminaung or 
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with tvhat u called the educational load to be carried Variations ^ 
this nature are usually described by citing the ratio of ^ 

to the total adult (tax paying) population In the mid UoU s, 
*e state svilh the heaviest load (New Mexico) shotted a ratm nearly 
ttvice that of the sate with the lightest load (New York), the figure 
m the first instance being over SO children per 100 adults while m the 
latter case the ratio was only -H children for every 100 adults The 
larger the percentage of children, then, the smaller the percentage o 
adults to support an educational program 


In general, the Sutes with the largest propomonaie numbers of chil 
dren are m agricultural regions, particularly in the South States haMng 
fewer children in relation to number of adults arc generally in the 
more urban and industrial regions Unless a State having a larger pro 
portionate number of children has correspondjngl) larger tax resources 
per capita, it must make greater financial efTort to support a giscn cdu 
cational lc^el for all lU children than a State having fewer children in 
proportion to the number of adults Data based upon the present rate 
of lutural increase m the population in the several Slates indicate that 
the difiereoces to relauve numbers of children to be educated are hkel/ 
to continue to exist for at least several years ^ 


Another reason for the existence of educational inequalities is seen 
when the efforts of the several states to support their schools arc com 
pared This effort is customarily measured m terms of the proportion 
of a state s (or a school district’s) total income which is allocated for 
educauon It was found that m 1952 1953 the state makmg the greatest 
effort (New Mexico) was spending 573 percent of its total income on 
educauon, while the state showing the least effort (Nevada) spent but 
2o9 percent of its total ina>mc for school support (The District of 
Columbia spent an even smaller proporuon— 230 percenL) In fact, 
the twelve wcaldiiest states spent a median of 338 percent of their 
total duposable income on education, the twelve least wealthy states 
416 percent When these three factors— wealth, load, and effort— arc 
seen jomily, « becomes apparent that m many states and local school 


Senuc of the l4br«> ot Congress Federal Fducas.ond Aam 
^ Comminee oa Educauon aud Labo^ 
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districts the greatest cfTorts are being made svhere the resources are 
smallest, and, conversely, that where wealth is high and the load is 
light, a smaller relattse effort can support a more adequate schoo 

''Tirihis when translated into amounts spent on education per pupil 
intemre Idy attendance, means that (in 1952 1953) where one state 

pent 0 pe pup.l per year another spent $350 While this represents 
spent $101 per pupu p > 
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boys live “within convenient commuting distance o£ a satisfactory 
umversity ” The fact of sectarian interest in education somctinics leads 
to educational inequality, either by causing a division m the com- 
munity school support (fmanaai and moral) or by cstabUslung private 
schools of substandard grade. The cducauonal policies of a state or a 
community, while for the most part governed by financial considera- 
tions, may serve to perpetuate or enlarge disparities. The wide varia- 
tions, for example, in the qualifications for teaching which exist among 
the Slates or among bcal distncU within states must mcviubly produce 
educational inequities. The differences m curricular organization and 
emphasis, particularly at the high school level, profoundly affect the 
level of available educational opportunity. Those institutions, especially 
colleges, whose admission policies involve quotas (that is, established 
percentages of members of certain social, religious, or nationality 
groups) are without doubt contributing to the continuance of unequal 
educational oppoctuciity. 

One final element serves to corophcaic funhet this problem of 
educational equality The American people are a mobile people. 
Population shifts, particularly marked m the past ten or twelve years, 


constitute a serious obstacle to the realization of educational equality, 
and for two chief reasons The influx of literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of “new” children mto a state over a short span of years lends 
to upset any balance that may have been achieved and to augment 
such inequalitxs as may have been present. At the same lime these 
migrations tend to flow from states with the least favorable educational 
conditions to those states which have established and maintained 
higher quality programs Such a migratory process means that, to an 
mcreasmg degree, adult ciUzcnship in one stam u Ivtld by persons 
who received a substandard education m some other state Since it is 
aniiopaicd that population mobility will continue at a high rate, the 
acuteness of the attendant educational problem is obvious. 

Most of the practices currendy employed to make cducauonal op- 
(»rtumty mote equal have been discussed m other sections of this 
The trend toward the expansion of higher educational enterprise 
as been noted in our exammanon of the growing ,umor college 
movement and the establishment of munmpal four-year colleges. 
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bovs hvc within convenient coramuung disuncc of a satislactoy 
umvasity The fact of sectarian mlercst in education sometimes lea 5 
to eiiucauonal inequality, either by causing a division in the com 
munity school support (financial and moral) or by establishing private 
schools of substandard grade The educational policies of a state or a 
comroumty, while for the most part goserned by financial considera 
tions may serve to perpetuate or enlarge disparities The wide varia 
tions, £or example, m the quahficauons for leaching which exist among 
the states or among local districts wiihm states must incMtably produce 
educational inequities The differences in curricular organization and 
emphasis, particularly at the high school level, profoundly affect the 
level of available educational opportunity Those institutions, especially 
colleges whose admission policies insolvc quotas (that is, established 
percentages of members of certain social, religious, or nationality 
groups) are without doubt contnbuimg to the continuance of unequal 
educauonal opportunity 

One final element serves to complicate further this problem of 
educational equality The American people are a mobile people 
Populauon shifts particularly marked m the past ten or twelve years, 
consuiute a serious obstacle to the realization of educational equality, 
and for two chief reasons The influx of literally hundreds of thou 
sands of “new children mto a state over a short span of years tends 
to upset any balance that may have been achieved and to augment 
such inequalities as may have been present- At the same time these 
migrations tend to flow from states with the least favorable educational 
conditions to those states which have csublishcd and mamiainffl 


higher quality programs Sudi a migratory process means that, to an 
increasing degree, adult citizenship m one state is held by petsons 
who received a substandard education m some other state Since it is 
anucipatcd that population mobility will continue at a high rate, the 
acuteness of the attendant educational problem is obvious 
Most of the pracuecs currenriy employed to make educational op- 
^unity more equal have been discussed m other sections of this 
The trend toward the expansion of higher educational enterprise 
has been noted m our examination of the growing junior college 
movement and the establishment of municipal four year colleges 
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These, along wnh the emergence o£ •eommnn.ty colleges’ of the type 
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Xcgtocs in the southern states, recorded the conv.a.on that "there 
svillbe no fundamenul correction of the total condition [of inequalities 
m educanonal opportunity] until segregation legislation is reeled. 
Recognizing lhat ihis is a matter of longterm adjustment, the com- 
mission called for redoubled eifom lo make the separate schools for 
Negroes mily equal-in finances, curriculum, equipment, quality of 
teachers, and so on. The commission further called for the institution 
of 'Fair Educanonal Pracnces” lasss tshich would enforce the mam- 


tenance of standards of equal ucaimcm. 

The report of the President’s Commission was both a sign of the 
tunes and behind the times for, esen as the commission labored, 
marked and steady progress toward equality was being made. Fully 
to understand those developments, it is well to recall briefly the history 
of the practice of segregation As C Vann Woodward* and others 
base cogently pointed out, tacul segregation was not a part of the 
southern way of life either before, during, or immediately following 
the Cwil War. But, under the weight of an accumulation of economic 
and political pressures, the white South was led to adopt and institute 
tarious pracuces of racial separation By the second decade of the 
twenueth century, the system was well oigh complete and segregation 
was the required pattern, in social, political, recreational, transporta 
tional, and educational affaus. The system was given the prestige and 
sanction of law m the famous case of Plcssy v s Ferguson m 1896 Here, 
the United States Supreme Court declared that the provision of 
separate faciliucs (railroads, parks, street cars, hotels, schools, and so 
on) was not contrary to the Constitutional guarantees provided those 
facihtjcs were equal In cducauon m parucular, therefore, Southern 
policy smcc 1896 has followed the “separate but equal” doctrme then 
enunoated. 


Not until fauly recent times has thu prinaplc been taken seriously 
m both its dimensions as it apphes to schools Southern states have, 
smcc the Plcssy case, maintamcd two separate school systems, but 
serious attention to the matter o£ the equivalence of those two systems 
must be dated only from the close of the Second World War. Thus, 
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throughout the Nauon Only in this way can it be dctetmmeii if segie- 
gation in public schools deprises these plainuHs of the equal protection 

o£ the laws , 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
local gosernments Compulsory school attendance laws and the great cX 
pcnditurcs for cducauon both demonstrate our recognition of the impor 
tance of education to our dcmocrauc society It is required m the 
performance of out most basic public rcsponsibiliUes, even scrsicc m the 
armed forces Today it « a principal instrument in awakening the child 
to cultural values, in preparing him for later professional training, and 
m helping him to adjust tmrmally to his etwironmcnu In these days, it 
IS doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he 15 dtiued the opportunity of an cducauon Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a rrghi which must be 
made available to all on equal terms 
Wc come then to the question presented Docs segregation of children 
in public schools solely on the basis of race, even though the physical 
faciliues and other ‘ tangible'* factors may be equal, deprive the children 
of the minority group of equal cducauonal opportunities^ We believe 
that It does . 

The effect of this separation on theif educational opportuniues was 
well stated by a finding in the Kansas case 


Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a 
detrimental effect upon the colored children The impact is greater 
when It has the sanction of the law, for the policy of separaung the 
races is usually interpreted as denoung the inferiority of the Negro 
group A sense of uifcriotrty affects the mouvation of the child to learn 
Segregauon with the sancuon of law, therefore, has a tendency to re 
tard the educational and menul development of Negro children and 
to deprive them of some of the benefits they would receive m a racially 
integrated school system” 


\Vhatc%cr may haic been the eitent of psychological knowledge at the 
nmc of Pfciy V Ferguson ibu findmg is amply supported by modern 
authority Any Unguage in PUisy v Ferguson contrary to this finding 
IS rqcctcd ® 

_ Wc conclude that In the field of public education the doctrine of 
separate but equal” has no place Seporose edueottonal jaeslstses ore 
erently unequal Therefore, «e hold that the plainnfls and others 
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taken to anut the several states m the promotion of a variety of 
educational programs. (3) that the Federal government has in con- 
siderable measure established and maintained educational institutions 
o£ Its own, and (4) that, through the courts, the Federal government 
has exerted considerable influence upon the conduct of education 


throughout the nation 

Today, as regularly over the past thirty years, serious consideration 
IS being given to proposals that the Federal government extend its 
educational responsibilities farther and more significantly than ever 
before The history of federal participation m education evidences 
subscription to policies of endowing schools and colleges with public 
lands, of supporting particular educational programs (for example, 
vocational education), and of providing certain welfare services through 
the schools (for example, the school lunch program) Current sugges- 
tions, if adopted, would place the Federal government m a position of 
responsibility for supporting general educational activities at the elc 
mentary and secondary levels, of providing scholarship assistance for 
college students, of assisting schools and colleges m the construction 
of buildings or other facilities, and of contributing to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries The most far reaching and, some would say, the 
most revolutionary of these proposals is that which would make federal 


money available for the general support of elementary and secondary 
school education An examination of the principles underlying such 
a policy, the details of current proposals, and the arguments advanced 
for and against their adoption will serve to illustrate much of the basic 
controversy involved in considering any program of federal assistance 
to education 


Histoiy of Attempts to Enact Federal Aid Legislauon. Contrary to 
popular impression, the suggestion that the Federal government aid 
local elementary and secondary education is not a uniquely mid 
tttemieth-eentury phenomenon As the Federal government has from 
time to time authorized support for various specific educational 
activme^the Morrill Act, the Hatch Act, ot the Smith Hughes Acl- 
ihere has been insistently raised the question Is not the Federal gov- 
ernment at least equally toncerned about the over all quality ot its 
common school education? One histoq, .s not devoid of pioposals and 
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attcmpls to coact legislation affording federal assistance to local school 
districts for the general support of education Tivo such attempts ore 
noteisorthy In 1870 IS7I there uas introduced into ^ 

Representative George F Hoar of Massachusetts a bill which would 
hafe put the Federal government in the business of operating com 
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enactments o£ a.d to spcc.fic phases o£ cdncat.on, md.cate that latter- 
day suggesuons ol general federal ass, stance are not pomt.ng down an 
altogether untraveled path 

Current Proposals of Aid to Elementary and Seeondary Edueauon. 
Whde the past thirty years have seen a number of attempts to legislate 
a program of federal aid to edueauon, only tiio can be said to have 
had any real chance of success Both actually failed of enactment and 
both were considered during the decade following World War II 
Both reflected sober, though perhaps not equally zealous, commitment 
to the desirability and validity of the federal aid principle Both could 
claim significant bipartisan support and sponsorship On both bills, 
and on a succession of previous proposals over three decades, extensive 
committee hearings were held so that the principles involved in such 
legislative suggestions and the opposing arguments have been vigor 
omly and extensively proclaimed In their basic characteristics these 
two legislative proposals fairly accurately represent the prevailing ap- 
proach to the federal aid question in the 19^0 s, and the pros and cons 
of the federal aid debate apply generally to both 
The Taft Bill The first of these was the Educational Finance Act 


ot 1949, commonly known, after its chief author and sponsor, the late 
Senator Robert A Taft of Ohio, as the Taft bill This bill provided 
for an annual appropriation of §300 million “to assist m the cqualiza 
tion of educational opportunity'’ The distribution of this money was 
to be governed by three factors (1) a basic grant to all states of $5 
per child of school age, five to seventeen years of age, (2) the need of 
vhe sate for issuance as mdicated by the number of children of school 
age m its populauon, and (3) the clloru the sate and local admmistra 
Uons make to support their educational systems as indicated by the 
pctccnagc of the sates income which is devoted to elcmenary and 
secondary education A sate spending 2 5 percent of its income on 
education was to leteive the full amount of federal aid to which it 
was enuded, computed by a simple formula, while a sate which 
desoted less than 2 percent of ,ts income to edueauon would have 
lecewed no funds beyond the basic Sa grant The money was to be so 
dutidiuted as to ensure that, when coupled with moneys from sa-e 
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and local sources, there tsould be a mm, mum, a “floor,” of $55 an- 
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of this Ac. be interpreted or ^ ,,„.„g the beneflu 

m any State constituuon prerequ 

tb“Ac. _ clause, the bills sponsors 

maU.ts.rongm,.-fo-r.an made 

could write it second major 

The Eisenhovvee „„ 1955 1956 This progra^ ^ 

by the Eisenhower adm ___ j,j5 ''‘“,”s„tem " Subse- 

proposed by P-. „„ -Oor Educatmnnl 

special message borh houses which cm 

quently bills were int 
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nan,strat.oa's spec, heal, ons These were, m the language of Pres, den, 
Eisenhower’s special message 

A program ot Federal grants amounting to $1,250 million, at a rale 
of $250 million annually for 5 years, matched with Stale funds, to sup- 
plement local construction enoru m the neediest school dwtricu 

A program to authorize $750 million over 5 years for Federal purchase 
of local school construction bonds when school districts cannot sell them 
in private markets at reasonable interest rates 

A 5 year program of advances to help provide reserves for bonds is- 
sued by State school financing agencies These bonds would finance local 
construction of schools to be rented and eventually owned by the local 
school systems 

A 5 year, $20 million program of matching grants lo States for plan 
rung to help communvtics and States overcome obstacles to their financ 
mg of school constxuction 

These proposals, and the bills which they fathered, were unlike the 
earlier Taft program in at least three fundamental respects In the first 
place, the approach of the Eisenhower administration constituted a 
disavowal of the idea that federal money should be granted for general 
educational purposes— this program was bmitcd strictly to school 
construction Second, the Presidents proposals reflected a resolve that 
the Federal government should not gram money for educational as 
sisiancc unconditionally all such federal funds were to be matched 
with moneys from the states, or were to be in the form, of bans And 
lastly, the Eisenhower program was much more decisive with respect 
to the matter of granting aid where it was most needed, rqecimg the 
Taft Bills pattern of applying a single formula to all states, whether 
wealthy or poor 

Noierthelcss, a number o£ basic prmaplts regarding the relationship 
helwecn the Federal gmernnicnt and education are common to these 
mo endeasors and to most of the other suggestions for action in this 
area. In the first place, such biUs as these are in themselves statements 
of the assumption that the Federal gpvctnmeat does in fact have an 
obhgauon, a duty, to assist m the maintenance of educational stand 
aids Second, these bilU evidence commuing subscription to the idea 
that the federal authority should encourage as well as assist, with this 
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principle in mind the authors o£ these proposals provided for the 
evertion of specific degrees of state and local effort before federal 
support would be fully forthcoming These bills are designed to prevent 
any state from becoming overly dependent upon federal resources 
A third principle vvhicli is exphat in these proposals is that all states 
should participate in the program, though there is disagreement over 
what, if any. differentiations should be made in the treatment of the 
several states The logic here is that no state has a £u ly adequate 
school system and that the program vvil! be more successful if 

' Tfe'Tt important principle enunciated in ihese proposals ho, v 
ever, is that of Lplete disavowal of “If 

education This is, of course ^0“ 'b^som'e additional words 
as the “home rule ' clause of the Taft , President stated 

from the with this program 

can help ronstruct schools without in any local 

tradition that control of T” ary “l.anee on the 

communities (These proposals) ba« a pr mary ^ 

private initiauve which vvells from t e measure, to 

It IS instructive to note that it was . Eisenhower 

adherence to these principles t at o 

program failed of enactment quesnon 

from dictating to the states, too P .pecially denominational 
of the use of federal funds f- J„y who wished 
-schools As a result, .he bill ^ J require, such use of 

to prohibit, as well as by some w . defended the states 

public money T“*’.“p'j'ral government has no interest 

rights" principle, argued that schools in one 

in seeing that there shall be cMcty educational system, 

state as m another « m the condne. of its 

chooses to distribute money “ ^ ed in the same way 

educational sysiem. then Federal funds may^he^ jr.,enhowcr 

Similar logje pr-.W -“S„^„„ 

Xh «ta^f Sy. not properly desegregating thcir 
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other coostdcrattoos were mvolved, the refusal to attach such a couclt- 
Bon to the legislation was a mapt factor in lU defeat. It is fairl> cer- 
tain, at any rate, that defeat of these measures for these reasons was 
not a reflection of significant popular sentiment in fator of increased 
administratis e responsibility tor education ar ike federal level This is 
borne out by the attitude expressed m the recommendations of the 
Noiember, 1955, White House Conference on Education That body, 
the most broadly representause group ever to consider national educa 
tional matters, went on record as strongly favoring federal aid for 
school consiniclion But the recommendations contained cr^ually force- 
ful assertions of the crucial importance of local responsibility for cdu 
cauon, the corollary undesirability of federal regulation 

The unique Mgor of Amtncan educauon the final report of the 
ComnuXXee for the White House Confcrcntc] stems from Itxal control 
tshith generates mtercsi^ mmaute and adapubihty to changing condi 
tions Thu commiuee fully reabzes that the changing character of the 
national income has made it necessary to broaden the base of school 
support to include taz sources other than property taxes Thu committee 
also recognizes the necessity for equalizing the ux effort for the support 
of a foundauon program of educauoiL But much which is worthwhile 
will be lost if the people of a local school duirict ever dmclop the am 
tude that they ha\c liule or no financial responsibility for suppomng 
their schools Therefore, u is essential to ihc Mgor of American educa 
lion that a wise balance be maintained between local financial support 
and financial support from higher Icscls of gosernmenL 


*rhe Pros and Cons* It should be reasonably clear from the foregoing 
that the question of federal aid to educauon is anything but a settled 
issue, ContioNcisy is widespread and schcmtnt, there are fundamental 
differences of opinion not only as to how such a program should be 
conduaed, ns scope and ns mechanics, but as to the icry premises 
upon which such proposals rest. The basic position of those who sup- 
port such legulauon m pnnaplc (though they may disagree with one 
or another proposal on paruculars) can be stated in four maior con 
tentions 


1 BlucauonJ meqaalitics exist which only the Federal government 
can alleviate. We have already noted the diflctenuaU which exist 
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.^A tlir fact that the nation’s wealth is 

among stales or communities 

not equally distributed scogtap ^ that the size of 

the mobility of the japulati ® (,b,|,ty mean that no agency 

these differentials and the e«ejr, di, 

except the Federal gosemment is in P 

problem Local tax ''“'y,, ^sources The only agency 

states are inherently “ msourees to meet this as a 

equipped with the power an government 

nalional educational problem is t e democratic creed requires 

2 A thoroughgoing impleme.«a..onoahe^d™ _^^^ 

that such inequalities he removed ^ ^„„eept of 

existence of <:d““>«“V7a" 'uch is a useful weapon 
“equality of opportunity and educational 

of antidemocratic forces -“V' h^ ^ ,„Peeuti.y or frustration 
mequalities eontnbute to the following horn 


ities comnuu.v V- ^ ^„l„,on Witness uic 

among large numbers »f ^ ^ community Fun is ma 
a citizen of an educationally undetp “ “““lU “n 
of people of poorer states, and thj „ able ^ 

affairs Education would ma that only with in 

handle their affairs ’ Many education cam 

efforts to equalize and improve eonsidetauons. 

to solve our problems o ^ 

Tren— 

strong citizenry and ^ , me has mom *“J,med It « 

Tpe—of that inmme ^^tett^— 

a mLer of ll^-f ^XeTre— 

nually as much on ns a _^md earher. a dire 

of Its young' Moteo , standard of , „£ hving, die 

tarns betsveen education -d a >“J^er the levd »£ 

and effective .he “la ^ ^.d services ^p„d 

gteater the .r the P«>dwe»»i.y .^e kinds rf 

“““Teducanon ?»!-'>' m reduenons of rates 

XLmnal services which would hear 
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euemplo^ment and enme, dun prtmnung a 

m government expend, tores for rehef and eorrceuon. As before, « 
argued, the nation stands to gam from nattonal programs of thts sort. 

4. The nauonal and intcrnauonal political and military rcsponsi- 
bihues ot the American people do not permit o£ the risks mhcrcni m 
an undereducated people. An educated American electorate is essential 
to the nation and to the norld. The federal sjstcm means that all the 
nation u affected by ignorance of inadequate education m any of its 
parts. Similarly, the world position of the United States requires a 
naaonal mtclhgence of unprecedented dimensions. From the point of 
view of national defense, improved education ts no less essential. The 
costs to the nauonal military effort, m lost lime, money, and man- 
power, of illiteracy during World War ll were considerable, and in- 
creasingly military acuvitics require intelligent personnel. Here, too, 

It IS argued, the responsibility of the Federal government is incon- 
testable, hence the validity of federal aid to education. 

The contrary position is no less vigorously stated and defended. 
While tt may be true that a few who oppose federal aid legislation 
are m reality unsympatheuc to public education generally, the opposi- 
tion predominantly represents an mierest in the health of democratic 
education which is equal m sincerity to that held by the advocates. 
The chief arguments advanced against proposals of federal aid to 
education arc five in number. 


1. Educauon is not properly a function of the Federal governmcni- 
Somc hold that the Federal government is prevented from any such 
acuon by the failure of the Consutuuon to mention education Others, 
recogmzmg the prccedenu for federal educational responsibility im- 
plicit m previous cnactmcms, nevertheless find in these proposals an 
excessive introduction of the national lafiucnce into what are and must 
remain essentially state, local, or private functions Inevitably, n is 
argued, the mtroduaion of federal support for education will bring 
in Its wake federal regulation or control of education. The csscntul 
genius of American education lies in decentralization and local con- 
ml; 3 program of federal assKtance u poteatially too dangerous to be 
worth Its inherent hazards Funhcrmorc, legislation of this type could 
not serve genuinely to equal®; educauonal opportunity roroSonr some 
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form of federal regulauoo. and Congress should not grant federal 
funds svuhout eaertmg some control oser the manner .n wh.A the = 

funds are expended. Far better to “ 27' 

educatton than to adopt a pohey svh.eh leads .nev.tably toward 
nationalized, centralized educational systern. 

2. .'A viable federalism pr.un.es. - on^a res ra.nt on the p 
tbe Federal Government, but a fuU r>»nmP 

responsibility on the part of Federal Government to assume 

Ifthereisadisturbrngtendenc 

disproportionate powers, we abandon, 

dency of the States and the comm ^5 

their proper roles Delinquency in appeared in the 

an excessive ambition m the or rnnpress and the President 

report of a committee commissioned y J cJucauon 

to study the role of the P'**'”’ ®°|”id which stems from a fear that 
They reflect tbe ob.eet.on to Lai energies if such 

states and school districts wo concerned lest 

assistance were forthcoming ^ improvement and a - 

school authorities be led to needed facilities at 

vanee, tn the hope of betng ab ,h,ch 

less cost to the local district T y dependent upo 

would strengthen the states ra 

federal subsidy. ,„„t 3 nce, even if it were appropn* 

3. Such an extension of fe era In contrast wit 

ate, ts economically “nsound on a mi b ,n,al indebtedness of 

a National debt of is no reason to assume to 

states amounts to I7L7ax resources have bem 

the potentialities within sta specially by means of 

exhaLted. It is clear that -b^ ““e I^^medLn ever larger shar^ 

non” or efluabzauon programs, fism. 

the costs of educauo ^ disparity among 

have become much less -finally since before the war . • P 
has shrunk substanua . , 

capacity . • • Sw* ,, Ea,»«a» 

5 comm, P « 


5 Commission 0 ^^ueawm, Ff 

sibihcy in th« ‘■p u s Gmernment 
(Washington. D 
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capita income rose (in dollars of constant saluc) in the 12 highest- 
income States 37 percent, in the 12 loiscst income States % percent. 
The spread betivecn the highest and the losscst State narrotsed from 
1 435 to 12.76” ® Thus, those states to which some current proposals 
would grant the most aid arc m a better hnancial position than eser 
before to support schools on their own Objections arc also raised to 
the policy o£ granting aid to ail states, regardless of their individual 
abilities to support education The Taft Bill, for example, set up mini- 
mum levels of educational support to which it was hoped all states 
could be raised, but then went on to raise still further those states 
which were already well above the minimum Many who accept the 
federal assistance idea in principle find ihu feature indefensible 
4 Granung federal aid, it is further contended, might act to solidify 
or to ‘ freeze certain undesirable aspects of the current educational 
scene. The availability of outside support might tend to discourage 
internal advance and unpeovement, outmoded poliucal and admint- 
strauve practices might be perpetuated since an "easy-come, easy-go" 
atutude in the states could be promoted b) programs of federal as- 
sistance Certain of the proposals appear to many to be encouraging 
m particular the conunuaiion of race segregation m education since, 
despite the Supreme Court’s ruling, the disinbuuon of the funds is 
left in the hands of the states On such grounds, the allocation of 
federal money into states and local communiucs for educational pur- 
poses IS deemed altogether unhealthy and unwise. 

5 While the opposition to federal aid is unified in its fears of the 
potential of federal control, it splits as it is confronted with the ques- 
uon of the place of dcnoimnauonal education m the federal aid 


pcQgrattu The T^c and Essenhr>v«eT proposals, as wc have seen, were 
drafted on the premise that each state should deiermme for itself 
whether to grant public moneys to sectarian schools The result of the 
a^ption o£ dus policy has ban the formatton o£ opposition ranU 
along tno lines ITieie are those, on the one hand, who £al that any 
program of f^eral assnunce, to be eonsutent with the constitutional 
^me of chutch.stau separation, must prahht the use o£ federal 
m s in support of denonuiunional education On the other hand, 

*Op fu p 
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.here =rc those ,sha ms.s. to federal .1 u .s 
,0 .he equahza.,00 cl educa..on. mus, be 
.he h.lls should, .hcrefore, re«»ire dut some fedcra 

.0 pr.sa.e and j m Congress largely 

reasonably certain that the T desegregation loomed in 

because of failure .0 resolve this ^''““^ELhower school 
the foreground as the primary r private sectarian 

„,j.. »- .«■ 

schools m any program of conclusion that, again, 

settled Such complications lead "' J educational support out 

the potential hazards in a program of federal 
weigh Its possible advantages 

problem of providing cqua je,al,le attention to the most 

States While we have < 1 ''“''“' “ . equahza.ion, the desegregation 

reaeh.ng of the elTorts .0 effect u* eqjr^^^ ^,^„„.ery and 

movement and attempts .0 mst. involves much 

secondary education, vve should no p„ pic, are 

more than this Other P'<>l”“‘'^’^J|i.,sh.p programs, subsidies for 
being advanced federal “",' 8 '”' „nny more State equate 
school buddings or teachers ^ f educational c 

tion programs, regional i,„,.ccd aetiviues are at te 

district consolidation, and .his field 

as important as the federal ‘ 1 -'''^?“ j,„en,al question, or «ne “ 
entire^discussion however, 

questions, which mus , , jj,cai considerations 

Lurn us to the basic questions arc 

book began Stated m simp ^ „£ c uca 

1 Just what do j „ are 

3 - r"r:rU.. 

something 
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*= Federal gorernmeat’ Can «c hare equality of educattoaal op- 

The ansrrers to such questtons as these arc in essence philosophical 
commitments, commitments to the kmd of education for which 
America should stand It is clear that our answers will hate profound 
cSects upon the entire educational process, ftoitl school buildings to 
teachers’ qualifications, from school finance to the content of the 
curriculum Some would say that at this stage in America s history, 
{cw questions are more crucial 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AaND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION How far docs the obligation of a democracy to provide 
and guarantee equality of educational opportunity extend’ Arc obU 
gated to ensure ctcry child a high school diploma, a junior college gradua 
tion, a four year college course’ la a democracy, what should equality of 
educauotsal opponurnty mean’ 
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CHAPTER 


The Role of Religion 
in Public Education 


Few discussions of basic educational problems proceed far these days 
without becoming msolvcd m religious considerations or questions 
concerning the educational role of the church This was at least 
partially brought out in our examination of the churches as nonschool 
educational agenaes Historically, organized rcbgious denominations 
in Western culture have almost universally been deeply concerned 
about education, even to the extent of establishing systems of schools 
to reinforce the tenets of a faith Spiritually, churches have felt keenly 
the necessity for keeping alive and vital a working relationship be 
tween cbuicb and school m order that a religious orientation to life 
be mamiamed But, as the principle of free, public, universal educa 
tioQ came to be generally accepted and supported in the United States, 
the influence of organized religion upon education decreased, indeed, 
most Americans came to feel that free, public education was im 
possible if that education were under religious control The result has 
been the development of an American educational system predomi 
nantly public m nature, with denominational or parochial schools and 
colleges a significant minority A corollary result has been a drastic 
dc-cmphasis in the schools upon religious education per se, for as 
schools came increasingly under public control the task of so conduct 
ing education as to avoid offending any denomination grew ever more 
difficult. 

532 
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Tlic Principle of Separation 
Th,s absence of eapl.e.r religion from most of A™"™ 

IS found by inereasing numbers to be a cause for 
Noting (to paraphrase their 

inhumanity of much in Amencan life, ^ P rpl.cnnus com- 

system sshieh J^^’t^aTa rX" « these nonspiritual 

“immoral," “agnostic.” ‘ un Christian, . building 
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The demands for reform of this “■““-/P^P^V^^uses In .he 
major directions, or to have promot ^ revitalization of 

first place, many feel that the on ^ deliberate, systemauc 

the general curriculum throng ranging from the well- 

study of religion. This takes ^ denominational educa 

known released time program to p I» public school 

non rn public school ff genuine religious 

situation to be unsuited to the p denomina- 

edueation, propose that P“‘>hc 7^" thus, as they conceive 

tions that wish to maintain t ei education which c“'‘“ 

It, leaving each person free to fin ,„aud.ng decisions of the 

the orientation he favors jj^upcss. and resolutions o 

United States Supreme Court, e writings for popu “ 

great religious groups, degree to which these mattes 

consumption, all bear witness to the g , „£ (1) h 

receiving increased attention These uutriculum and (2) 

o/rchgious education in t^Xcun^- '““rm" 
Ihe relationship of church and policy -t -id 

among the most critical questions of cd 

twentieth century. 

The Principle of Separation ^ an establishment 

■Tonaress shall make no law respecn g 

Its History. ^ ^ ntr ihe free exereisc thereof r^nstitution 

of religion, or pcohtbi-u® 'J' „ die Consli 
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may be taken as an indication of the extreme importance placed upon 
the principle of church stale separation by the founding fathers. As 
the legal protection for the fundamental democratic right of religious 
freedom, this pronouncement stands as one of the most crucial elements 
in the American political system When uc say that among the most 
critical contemporary educational questions arc those which have to 
do with the place of religion m public education, it is clear that the 
impact of the first amendment upon American education must be 
profound Our approach to these questions must be sober and dispas- 
sionate, concerned ultimately with the greatest good for society as a 
whole, and, perhaps even more than is usually the ease, we must 
consider such issues from a clear and soundly based historical pcrspcc- 
uve How, then, did we come to live by such a principle, and how has 
It affected the conduct of our schools^ 

The diKujsmn of the abiding principles of democracy alluded to 
the intellectual tnheriunee from the philosophically enlightened 
nghteenth century that characterized the founders of the Republic 
One aspect of this mhcritance was a fundamental belief in individual 
^man dignity, such a commitment led dtreelly and mctitably to the 
^stulatton that the rights of man were 'natural ' 'Natural ' rights 

ILT" “ »ature-th= tm- 

a 7 -d ‘h- 

claimed bv"" privileges which might be 

o“ss X church, school, 

one's rehgious hX,'t^XtX'^ expression of 

conscience dictated w lU ^ ''■orship or not to worship as one's 

enure fabX X tnfluenee upon the 

.he fedej ‘'Xl at 

public office nor (except where th^” ^ qualificauons for 

izcd) may persons be^c^mX to feW X"' “ seriously jeopard 
religious convicuons Th.. c ave in ways repugnant to their 

education is most clcarlv to*K^*^ ° ^paration principle upon 
^ resultants which wc 




century's champions of the 
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day and the relevance of its history arc clearly and beautifully ex- 
plained in the words of Supreme Court Justice lllack.^ 


[The] words of the First Amendment rcficctcd in the minds of early 
Americans a vivid mental picture of conditions and practices which they 
fervently wished to stamp out m order to preserve liberty for them 
selves and for their posterity A large proportion of the early set- 
ders of this country came here from Europe to escape the bondage of 
laws which compelled them to support and attend government favored 
churches The centuries immediately before and contemporaneous with 
the colonization of America had been filled with turmoil, civil strife, 
and persecutions, generated m large pan by established sects determined 
to maintain their absolute political and religious supremacy With the 
power of government supporting them, at various times and places, 
Catholics had persecuted Protestants, Protestants had persecuted Cath- 
obes, Protestant sects had persecuted other Protestant sects, Catholics of 
one shade of belief had persecuted Catholics of another shade of belief, 
and all of these had from time to tune persecuted Jews In efTorls to 
force loyally to whatever religious group happened to be on top and in 
league with the government of a particular lime and place, men and 
women had been fined, cast m |ail, cnieily tortured, and killed Among 
the ofienses £or which these punishments had been inflicted were such 
things as speaking distespeetfully of the view of ministers of govern 
mcnt^tablishcd churches, nonattendance at those churches, expressions 
of nonbdief in iheir doctrine, and failure to pay uxes and tithes to sup- 

DGIt them * 
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fer one rel,g,on over enother Neither een force nor 
to go to or to remain away from church agaimt is vvi or o 
profess a belief or disbelief in any lehgion No person can p 
L entertaining or professing leligmus beliefs or “ 

attendance or nonattendanee. No taa in any amounl, arge sm 1 ca 
be levied to support any religious acuviues 

they may be called, or vshalever fom „n, openly 

use religion. Neither a S™' orgamrations or 

or secretly, participate in the allai ^ against es 

groups and \ice Ncrsa In the uor ... “a wall of separa- 

Lhshment of rcI.g.on by law was .nrondod to erect a w 

lion between church and State 

How has this principle ap^ieatiM of the 

tional development* Many "ou ,sj,ianon of the school 

separation doctrine to education primary function 

from religion, from moral an il,,, challenge and the 

of this chapter is to consider contend 

several ways proposed to meet as far as 

that the public school in the ^'"1“'' , church control and 

It has largely because of ns “^te" 'rnship - undenrabk 
that any moves in the direction ,,crsy temporarily an 

Let ns postpone consideration of this „£ Uic 

first the uncquivocably .1 the 

separation principle upon considerably m th 
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church state separation ^ ^ f by consn.uuon or s. ute 

Religious liberty is go"a“'“j “ ^ compulsory church atten*n« 
Nowhere ts there legal tests rmplojcd - quah 

or support In only a few su» « .j^cment ■>£ 
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only one state (Kentucky) makes specific provision: “Nor shall any 
man be compelled to send his child to any school to which he may 
be conscientiously opposed . , It should be noted, however, that 
the United States Supreme Court, m the Oregon decision of 1925, 
established the principle that no state could require all children to 
attend public schools Almost every state now follows a constitutional 
mandate prohibiting the expenditure of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses, although in some states discretion is allowed to local units with 
regard to local revenues Many state constitutions go further and 
forbid sectarian instruction" in the public schools, although there is 
considerable disagreement as to what is “sectarian instruction ” 

State law and the opinions of state courts have refined and made 
more explicit the implications of these constitutional provisions for 
the conduct of education The operation of these in the public schools 
IS detailed m the table on pages 558 to 561 which attempts to 
summarize prevailing practices as repotted in 1956. It is apparent that 
nonuniformity is the chief eharaeterisuc. Clearly, no general agreement 
on the meaning of the separation principle for education has been 
reached. Inevitably, the resolution of ihe attendant problems will be 
exceedingly complex 

rewJ'rr'M'’' r""''"® ■■''"'“’"''’‘P denommanonal 

h a; ‘he laws of 

r," .tr iTr-, s .ri — '■* 

-ir 

or help to support or sustain e.n« u \ ’i, ^ ° sectarian purpose 

other institution controlled bv a “*^vcrsity, hospital, or 

denomination wilier Ir^S - -Parian 

P'operty or real estate ever bo cT, fhTstTt'e. 

“unty, r„„„, o, - „„„0.nd oorL . r 

Church, or -y crerf. 


Artiele IX, Secnon 8, the CalifomU Constitution 


provides: 
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No pobhc monc, shall over be appropsuted 

sceJun or clcooor.na.ronnl sehool or any srhoo ^ “ 

elusive control of the uStror°°nstruct,on thereon be 

tariar. or rlenominational doctn 8 

permitted direcdy or indirectly, in any of tli 
State 

Finally, the Education code of the state of California provides 

No puhhcauon of a se«a,.an, “^^nTala" 

shall be used or distributed in any s j .^tional doctrine be 
school library, nor shall “j,,.y, die oficers of which 

taught in any school Any sch~ action, 

knowingly allow any f apportionment of school moneys 

forfeits all right to any State or co y PP Superintendent of 

and uf«n n" « shall whho'^ both State 

Public Instruction and school soperm 

and county apportionments ^ 

This, then, ts a brief picture of tbj U must be 

within which the problem of tebp ^„[„b,tir.ns are absolutely 

constdered For many, education, some, “dec , 

e..eu ..a l thc contioucd health 0 P““ J,, muation here de 

wTuld go much further ^mand for change and 

scribed has produced ‘l'sso«'sf““''" “ , ^„„„„o„al interpretation 
reorientation ‘’Many are ““""'f ^teluorrcducati^^^ have gone 
of the First Amendment and '•> aPP Constiiuuons authors 

interests and a ratn mflucnual, seem g , 

to date more numerous aa rkmendment 

the prevailing ^ore can and shoul c 
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“ Tto ic^American school should conceive 
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Public Support of Church Schools 


The most sweeping proposals for making religion more central to 
the educauonal process call for public subsidy of religious education. 
These range all the way from demands that public funds pay the costs 
of transportation for parochial school pupils to the suggestion that 
each denomination organize its own schools and then call upon the 
government for financial support. It is obvious that the implications 
of these proposals for the general conduct of education are far-reaching. 
On what grounds arc they advanced? 


In the first place, there is the position, official with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and strongly held by members of certain other 
denominations, that a public school is by its very nature unsuitcd to 
the teaching of genuine religion The official papal pronouncements 
on educauon condemn both the “mixed” and the “neutral" school, 
m which either all faiths arc equally regarded or from which de- 


nommational emphases are excluded, as being m effect noncducational. 
Education without a religious orientation, it is held, is not education 
at all Therefore, it is deemed essential that churches actively sponsor 
and mamtam schooU representing their particular denominational 
principles. This is the policy of the Roman Catholic Church especially, 
to a letter degree t, ,t followed by other denom.nat.ons, notably 
*e Lmhetan and the Seventh Day Advent.tt churches 
Thtt stand ui tetnfotced, m .he second place, by *e contention that 
“ “"’"-■tn.cnt to equably of op- 

find 11 "• “ “ 

facilities and P “l!““ 'd“«“°nal 

setrthlli ^chool as legitimately 

crimmate against the nonpubl’ic school'' 

practice would be both men j discriminative 

a legitimate and necessary ouhl f. simply performmg 

education. The paoal rn l T when it lends aid to private 

“cychcal. as t. calls upon cvtl government to 
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“promote end foster" dcnonunauonal edneanon, makes thts postoon 

1 1 , . OO ocrccnt of all private prceoUege 

When tt IS d^ommational m character and that 

education in the United Stales ,j„c,tiDn is Roman Catholic 

over 90 percent of the becomes more clear 

parochial education, the public support, it is 

When It IS urged that pnva recipient 

manifestly denominational c “ „„ochial education The nature 

and more specifically Roman ccnual issue 

of 'religious’ cducauon, there ore, considerable precedent. 

Public support of religious ed to 

both in history and contemporaneous y ^,„ory 

revievv again the extensive '"''"J'™ opnaK to note those policies 
of American education, but it ^ d,e degree to which 

and practices eurrendy m of public assistance or 

denominational education “ “ ^ denominational religious e u 

proteeuon To a as the table on pages 558 » 

L proceeds within the P““" “7’’ 1ms or prayers are recM 
561 discloses The Bible is read, “ P „„t public schools But this 
hymns and carols are sung , d,„ undesirable by many 

IS found inadenuate, ihese are ” t 

on several counts Many feel sufficient place to truly P 

pubhe school curriculum, do not ^e > can onl b “ade 

Leerns, and insist that ^rs insist that re ligmu 

in schools under church schools are is-" 

periences of this sort in represent a “ of other 

almost universally these a imbalance is for „ 

,hc only means of „here their religious 

Views to conduct schoo conten ,vith 

receive full tecogninon ^ ^ .mimate a relan 

acuvitics place l ' dieir abandonment ^cney 

sectarian seligion “d as J.r^_^ .r^Tesnemely com 

It IS evident tha | cducauonal efforts studied or 

should assist den°|ni^__^ ^ teen s m,,ter 

plex issue By mdicanoo of the g 

investigated There 
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to be obtained from certain judgments of the federal morts %Vhdc 
there is inevitably disagreement with the verdict of the bench on 
matters of this sort, their decisions necessarily stand as law until re 
scindcd or revised by some future court To govern the matter of pu 
he support of parochial education, three principles appear to have 
been established as the federal couru have in recent years considered 
the conduct of education in its relation to the establishment of re i- 


gion” clause o£ the First Amendment 
The Oregon Case. Our examination m Chapter 14 of the role of the 
federal courts in American educational aflairs included a resume of 
this episode We shall not review the details, but it is necessary to state 
the basic outlines of that decision once again 
The Supreme Court then (1925) held that a state government could 
not legislate away the right of parents to decide for themselves the 
character of the education they wished for their children Insofar as 
this parental decision was also a matter of conscience, of religious 
conviction, a restriction upon it constituted an abridgement of reli 
gious liberty and hence was contrary to the intent of the first amend 
ment. The Oregon (udgment (as had the Dartmouth College case one 
hundred years before) preserved the integrity of private educational 
msututions While this decision reaffirmed the right of the sute to 
regulate and to supervise private schools, it obligated the state to do 
nothing which would jeopardize or prejudice those schools It is to 
this statement first and foremost that those point who wish the state, 
through Its tax resources, to promote and encourage private denomina 
tional education * 


The Louisiana (Cochran) Case. A Louisiana law, providing for the 
distribution by the state of free textbooks to all school children, pubhc 
or private, was challenged as contrary to the First Amendment- In 
1920 the Louisiana court held that the state law was not unconsutu 
uonal, on the basis of what has come to be called the ‘child benefit ’ 
theory It was found by the court that the mtent of the law was to 
benefit children as children and as future atizens of the state, and 
that the assistance this might tender to parochial schools was ma- 
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deprive childten of services designed for the general welfare because 
of religious belief or affiliation would constitute discriminatory action 
and this also the court held to be prohibited by the First Amendment. 
This stand is aptly summarized as Justice Black, argues 

New Jersey cannot consistently with the establishment of religion clause 
of the first amendment contribute tax raised funds to the support of an 
insutution which teaches the tencu and faith of any church On the 
other hand, other language of the amendment commands that New 
Jersey Mnnot hamper ns ciuzcns in the free exercise of their own rcli 
gion Consequendy ,t cannot exclude individual [members of any faith] 

, T ‘he benefits of 

w= df r d"'’' T"*' churches, to be tore that 

IS; 

f°menrTr*rt pnvatc seh^Is out of 

of mcidentaf atd to loom P-'^'d'noe over the potttbihty 

of general public welfare Icrasla^i '*'= benefits 

*at church, or rel.;!? ^17^' ™ *= grounds 

ConttnnmgConttnvenv 77 ”'“y/<«>ve asstsutnee 

and vigorous While there ate tho7t h P'‘““P'“ widespread 
church and state out of a flatly antirehu°''**h “mramghng of 
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education, the possibility that seer *" ''“Pport of denominational 
“t supplant thf larger com777“ ““S’ come to subvert 

should be spent. They fear 117777™ 7 

tions, each church may ultimatciv fi A separate dcnomina 

own schools and to call upon the’^ «Pod,cnt to establish its 

They ash. 
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Supreme Court in the Ne'V ^ ,hc testimony The 

opinions of but five of the nine jus ^j^orcc a public education 
ruling that the state cannot by many as an nnwar 

mono poly" (the Oregon ^ Consutuuon Noung that 

ranted and undesirable interpreta i effectiveness of cdu 

the state is made responsible for ihe ^ ,he state should have 

cation, private as well as P“'’'“7 /„hich the general svelfarc is 
the right to eliminate those schM f the con 

suborLate to some private at the precollege kv* 
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parents in terms „f schoo denomma 
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are bang deprived of certain benefits, when they or their parents freely 
choose such schools, ignores the fact that other schools with other 
benefits could have been chosen The argument concludes by holding 
that It IS not the responsibility of society through the public treasury to 
ensure that every conceivable child benefit is equally supplied by every 
type of school That obligation is peculiar to the schools which society 
as a whole has established 


Nor IS the opposition convinced of the validity of the general welfare 
principle as applied to this problem The Louisiana case authoriaed a 
N w I ‘’ a ^'I'ool pupils; the 

Tareks bf <>>« « .3 simply, ^n such 

practices be conceived solely as welfare programs or are they clearly 
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educational process is the teacher pupil relauonship 
portatioa to bnog teacher and pupil togcdier ,a 
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excusing o£ public school children from their regular school schedules 
for one period (40 minutes to I hour) per week in order that they may 
attend religious education classes These arc normally conducted and 
supervised by the various denominations, away from school premises, 
and without the grant of academic credit Enrollment is voluntary 
It IS impossible to generalize regarding the content of such courses, 
ey range from strictly sectarian to interdenominational and non 
specihc spiritual presentations 

The logic supi^rting such depanures is clear and simple It ts felt 
^ smcc the ordinary public school is neither designed nor equipped 

Sade ntof P— " should be 

Funher, it wrf 77 >>= devised 
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hr raised as to the future shape of any released 
questions continue to be rais 
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Religious Education in the Public Schools 

Withm the past fesv jears growing attention has been paid to the 
possibihtj of introducing religious education directly into the public 
school curriculum Two notable statements base appeared arguing 
for such a policy and detailing to some extent the ways in which it 
could be accomplished. The Committee on Religion and Education of 
*c iWerican Council on Education issued a report in 19-17 cnutlcd 
n,Reht,on oj RcUg.on ,o Puhhc Educaaon. the Battc Pnncpict and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation in 9al published its findings and recommendations on this 
question under the tide AW and Sp,n,„e, Velues ,n the PuhUe 

Wnon, we shall follow the logic and suggestions of th^ two state- 

based <rponTu?prems«'’fi°rst‘*auh° “ 

in our society is an essential b’uf d.af ZT'’™ 
separation of religion from edueauon; sec^ndThauhr 7“" 
to promote religious education m s^Tmore „r t 
regular school activity have tended / “ separate from 

religion from the rest of life third “ divorcement of 

places the schooU in the position of fm!' divorcement 

antircligious morality, and founb secularism, essentially an 

means that American youth fail ^ ^ study of religion 
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educauon m this area ““ responsibilities of public 

When it IS contended that reli,» 
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school study, die proponents of^diirl a ' 
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Educational P„,,.es CoS,.^«.„ ' On the contrary, as the 
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We cannot, they continue, persist in ircMing religion as a field apart 
Should ise then attempt to find svhat has been called a common core 
of religious belicf-lhose doctrines and values to svhich aU churches 
subscribc-and teach this in the puhlie sehoob’ This suggestion of a 
nonsectarian, presutnahly non^a. rehgm^^^^^^ 
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Religious Education in the Public Schools 

Within the past few jears grmving attention has been paid to the 
possibiht> of introducing religious education directly into the public 
school curriculum Two notable statements base appeared arguing 
for such a policy and detailing to some eatent the ways in which it 
could be accomplished The Committee on Religion and Education of 
*e I^erican Council on Education issued a report in 1947 entiUed 
The motion of Ret, s, on ,o Puhhc EducaUon. the Baste Principles and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
mcuuon in 9al published lU findings and recommendauons on this 

“euln IcT^r ^ ^ P-W.c school 

^cuon. SVC shall follow the logic and suggestions of .h«c two state- 

based upon foul’^prcmua'’'fhst,'iat * ’ “ 
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regular school activity have tcndcA / “ separate from 

religion from the rest of life- th H l” P^Potoote a divorcement of 
places the schools in the positionlf f ‘^'s divorcement 

antiichgious morality, and founh scculansni, essentially an 

means that American youth fail ro ^ ^ religion 

one of the culture’s most importanr^*^ “itelhgent contact with 
Uons, the argument proceeds to dct^"!r"''''’ 
educauon in this area sKponsibihues of public 
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Wc cannot, they continue, persist in treating religion as a field apart 
Should SVC then attempt to find svhat has been called a common core 
of religious behef-those doctrines and values to which all churches 
suhscribe-and teach this m the public school? This suggestion of a 
nonscctarian, presumably noncontroversial basis for a 
tion program has receised httle support The Educational Policies 
Commissmn rejects this idea as both tmpractical and impolitic, nonng 

that 
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Government may not finance rchgious groups nor undertake religious 
instruction nor blend secular and sectarian education nor use secular 
insututions to force one or some religion on any person* But vve find no 
consutuuonal requirement which makes it necessary for Government 
to be hostile to religion and to throw lU weight against cflorts to widen 
the eficcuve scope of religious influence. 


The minority m the coun flatly disagreed They held that any 
“release" of children during the hours in which they arc compelled 
by law to attend school constitutes “coercion.” Justice Black could sec 
no significant difference between the invalid Illinois system and that 
of New York here sustained The stale thus makes religions sects 
toeficariK of its power to compel children to attend secular schools 
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Religious Education in the Public Schools 

Within the past few years growing attention lias been paid to the 
possibility of introducing religious education directly into the public 
school curriculum Two notable statements haic appeared arguing 
for such a policy and detailing to some extent the ways in which it 
could be accomplished The Committee on Religion and Education of 
the American Council on Education issued a report in 19-17 entitled 
The Relation of Religion to Public Education, the Baste Principles and 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As 
soeiation in 19al published its findings and recommendations on this 
question under the title Moral and Spiritual Values tn the Publtc 
Schools In discussing the issue of religious education as a public school 

function, we shall follow the logic and suggestions of these two state 
meats 

ba!ed'unrnr„"''’ “ Pol'cy for public education is 
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mutual respect, human dignity and brotherhood, cooperation, honesty, 
and reverence is altogether adequate and is all that the public schools 
should be expected to do This is not meant to conscy a complacent 
feeling that in this area public education is doing all that it can and 
must, but simply to indicate a belief that it is at these points that the 
schools can do the piost effective |ob The adsocates of religious edu- 
cation do not agree 

But to assume that spiritual values embody the full, valid content of 
religion is quite another matter The uords “spiritual” and "moral” 
denote the value structure of life Religion seeks personal identification 
with some ultimate source of values It involves faith in the permanent 
validity and durability of these values Religion has always supplied 
moral sanction for men’s actions Ko person u fully educated who has 
not gamed a knowledge of the faiths men live by And unless the schools 
arc content to leave one of the major areas of life unexplored, the spe 
cifically religious beliefs and aspirations of human beings must have at- 
tention,^ ' 


Religion as such must be a part o£ the public school experience, 
in order w meet the need here expressed The ciucial question, then, 
IS inevitably, How shall religion be taught’ How shall it be taught so 
that the obieemes are realized without involving ihe schools in bitter 
religious comrosersy, without offending ffns ,hat church or sect, 
without the se^l , becoming the agent of ffie dominant church in its 
^mi^ity’ answer of the Educational Policies Comnussion is 
Aar jne public school can teach ob,ecuvely religion without 

IT'' -•'lils, says the 
ctTh” ‘he study and learning 

intematmnally “tC ™.V7ouT°"““ 

Ac oAer naLns oiT Id understanding of 

traditions of all humanity would be I°u ‘"*‘8'°'“ 

religion in Ac public ich^l” The r ‘nstruction about 

non imists Aat we must go ev^ 

’ o, n, . p 1, 
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The current mtccs. rn rlp^ 

be satisfied with acquiring a fam ^ rommunity life The posi 
femilianty unh religion es ‘adequacy of mere objeclive 

lion ue ore taking requites us education implies induction 

study In Its broadest sense '3° Rented by the 
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E\er)onc knows that learning does not end with the jears spent in 
school Less c\idcnt, but equally true, is the fact that even during the 
school )ears the full scope of learning extends far bc)ond the hours 
spent in the schoolroom Young people acquire their moral and spiritual 
\alucs m many wa)s The school is an important source of such \aluc$, 
but the school must alwa)s be a partner of the home, the church, and 
the community The potential partners should also include the Big Four 
of mass commumcation (the press, radio, television, and mouon pic 
turc) as well as the entire gamut of political, social, and economic insu 
tutions which touch the developing personalities of children and jouth 
Many facton help to account for the importance of the school in this 
complex partnership The school deals with an impressionable penod 
of life. It serves a large proportion of the total population It is the chief 
institution organiaed exclusively for educational purposes 
Iscverthcless, a comprehensive view of moral and spiritual education 
must com.dcr the ntgause and posmsc influences of the ensironment 
outside the. schoolroom For example, recent studies hate shown how 
impomnt the preschool jears can be In these )ear5 chddren ate almost 
completely under the direction of the home Esen during the years in 
school a chdd who attends school for twelse full years will spend about 
one fifth of hn waking hours in school and about four fifths of them 
outside the school Even on school days, and esen if a generous allow 
anre is made for the hours spent in homework and extraeurrimUr ae 


Uviues, the school suU 


occupies scarcely half of the wakmg hours. 


AU social imntunons, therefore, should recogmze more clearly their 

mTouT^TVh" — vim 

fits acc^fh r r'l together, muluple bene 

tna.^^’ to cooperate, then best 


mtentions are 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AM) DISCUSSION 

life) I£ you do not agree, where in'^ ”” "hgion m your public school 
do agree, where m the'curnculnm sh If )ou 

presented? ^Ppear, and how should it be 
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Freedom to Teach and 

Learn: Academic Freedom 

and Academic Kespons.bd.ty 
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Only a few w.ll deny that dan.^_^ „„saene= dict^ 
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fighting, and we shall have lost the support of genuinely freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere 

In this context, what of the freedom to teach and to learn ? Recent 
occurrences on college campuses and withm school systems indicate 
the extent and seriousness of the educational problem Faculty mem- 
bers of all ranks have been dismissed, others have resigned, loyalty 
declarations have been imposed, and court actions arc in progress as 
results of policies introduced in the name of promoting democracy and 
freedom Were these actions )ustified^ Have they enhanced and bol- 
stered liberty in education^ 

To answer these and similar questions we must arrive at some 
working definition o£ academic freedom, of what wo here call the 
freedom to teach and to learn Is this freedom an absolute, a right 
without limits' Or, in a democracy, is rt a privilege carrying with it 
certain clear and necessary obligations or responsibilities' In the light 
of our responses to such questions as these, we arc confronted with the 
att that not all who avail themselves of the privileges of academic 
£t«dom are commuted to that freedom There are those who would 

u otecufn h «>>■> "'■‘I' 

How to ca! "hreh dentes freedom 

How far can freedom go m proteetmg the advocate of un freedom' 
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Four periods seem to stand out as la d msistency 

“ ‘^mlniaths m the history of tlus 
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but free of denominational controls, these institutions— for example, 
the universities of Halle, Gottingen, Bonn, and Berlin — earned the 
meaning and the application of academic freedom to unprecedented 
levels Reflecting both the new rationality of the “enlightenment” and 
the urge to intellectual freedom inherent in scientific development, 
these universities became, in many respects, models for the Western 
world Out of this atmosphere emerged the famous German statements 
of lehrjreiheit (the freedom for the teacher to teach and to study In 
whatever directions seem to him to lead toward the truth) and 
lernjreiheit (freedom for the student to seek after knowledge in any 
manner calculated to bring him closer to the truth). From concepts 
such as these it is but a short step to what some have called the 
absolute right to freedom in teaching or the idea of the inviolability 
of the teacher as teacher, and the mstiiution of the completely free 
elective system for studenu. 

So f.r. this discussion o£ the development of academic freedom has 
dealt with higher education almost exclusively. Prior to the late nine' 
teenth or early twentieth century, there seems little evidence that the 
quesuon ever arose in relation to schools of less than college grade. As 
Brubacher notes, with parucular reference to the United States: ' 


”■ daisies or the 

issues of a eonuove I ' “ ““'‘y ‘““>1 

more .ban T hrdr!rrherl‘ 

“ 

from private n. p„b,.e ““ success of the shift 

hceping a united public opinion beh!S*th “ '“'8= part on 

had been suEcicnUy divided on the re The public 

that It might have been cal, **c'*' “ Pstvate education so 

prise to divide It fuAher bv ad ^ school enter- 

Coamab. .9,7. SUOraw HiU 
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slavery .n.o .he pubhe school eorneulum Horace '"f’ 

hearm^g .ha. one ol h,s -'--‘/"ro “ch an' cLornon 
abolitionist meeting, cautioned ag r obtaining increased financial 

as likely to endanger his hopes and plans fo S 

aid for the schools 

Tha. such .s no longer .he case is a “““ ^^'^"ff“,,'£d„catLal 
on philoaiphy of educanon elementary, curriculum 

theorists today advocate a sccon y, „„ social issues 

totally devoid of concern for salient co fourth of the 

The experimentalist movement mig experimentalists 

chief periods m the history of acaderai sehool experi 

demanded a broader, educational atmosphere free of 

cnee, they were P'*'“ ® eircumsctipnon Moreover, the 

arbitrary restrictions, inhibitions, education, his demands 

cNpcrimenialist was looking at t c downward from the co 

exLdcdthe meaning of academic freedom 

lege to the kindergarten ^ of the development 

fliir, It ts contended, svh.le ^ „p,e in letms of ns mean 

of the principle, ive must context of actuality not m 

mgs for today We must " ‘s^,„s,l questions are 

th! abstractness of a cultural vacuum Sev Jj psefess.onal 

t£ we arc to apply *= 

education svith svisdom and integn y ^,„j„,_absoIu.e hnu. 

1 Is academic £teedjm-£or_^*'“; „ .bliganou 

“and lumfiable ..nun' 

3 Must academic or should 

rural conditions, t u . „ye concept? religious 

to develop a ““versahy ap^__^ ^ eoun. ^ , 

Are .here cc"''” rake precedence o-t » 

commitment-which m ^ 

. . 1 —^ rtedication to „i itberr 


suit of truEiir 

"holers ded.eat.on to n. “life/ 

The historical c"" “^J„£ two men who, eac 

Illustrated by eiung the V. 
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eat way, helped to usher in the modern world Napoleon, founder of 
the existing patterns of French educational life, clearly stated the 
principle that academic freedom must be subordinate to political con- 
siderations and national loyalties 


My principal aim m the establishment of a teaching body is to have 
a means for directing political and moral opinions (Paroles de Napoleon 
I au Conseil d’Etat) 

Of all political questions this [of cducauon] is perhaps the most im- 
portant There will be no fixed political Slate if there is no teaching 
corps with fixed principles . I fed called upon to organize a system 
of cducauon for the new generation, such that both political and moral 
opiiuons may be duly regulated thereby. (Correspondance de Napoleon 
1. No 8J28) 2 


But Thomas Jefferson svrote m 1794 “The spirit ot resistance to 
government is so valuable on certain occasions that 1 wish it always 
to be kept ahvc It will often be exercised when wrong, but better so 
than not to be exercised at all” And m his famous First Inaugural 
jeffermn expanded this concept still further, with obvious implications 
for education, when he said 


If there U any among us who weh to dosobe ihn union, or to ehange 
safer? rVT’ '■"‘‘“'“’’'■I. as monuments of the 


Academic Freedom in the United States Today 

^ to e”n t '*■= ■' 

^int at which such The^m T'"'''' 

trei:“s:mt::^yr;rr“ ■" — 

freedom, to reflect oolfcics*^ ' “nwarranted abridgements of such 
reflect policies contranr to the democratic ethre. Vaneues 
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c£ ihcsc .nfr.ni;cmcn.s arc numerous, three mam types are presented 
as illustrau\c of the ^.cncral problem . , , , t 

Censorship. Perhaps the most readily identifiable form o 
of academic freedom is the actual censorship of 
hsttng of some of die more common evidences of 
serve to indicate its nature deal with eon 

“:::lm3teithernot^b.mth.r— 

severely circumscribed, periodicals es questions are 

opinions on major political, are omitted from 

not purchased Courses which deal "-h ^ ,,c censorship 

school and college curricula or, converse y, , ^ j^present an es 

IS msoked whereby only faculty or curnc Within the past few 

labhshed ‘ right point of view federal levels have 

years agencies of goernment all c > jjsinct educational 

attempted, with some success, to reg nongovernmental 

activities through the use of censors i operations m 

interests of various kinds have actc g^uviues thought un csir 
specifically desired directions or to c illustrations 

able The details of two such efforts ^ private school 

In the fall of 19« Jelferson Mtbt"? ^ « b a Texas lawyer, 
m Mtssissippt, was offered a S?" „y ,,ars old, was made th 
Judge Gecr^ W Armstrong The si« ^ ,, aurricnlum i 

offer on eondirion thar, tn S'"'”' "^emacy 
teach and praettee .he doerrme »£ t h- be admitted Two 

donor stipulated that only Chris a ck 

points are noteworthy m interest m j 

avowed attempt on the part of - ^ 


avowed attempt on the pa Second tn 

the conduct of education in gift was 

favor with which the the white suprem^ 

not only a general antipathy blatant attemp ^ c„,nccs 


not only a general antip / „„ such blatant att ^ .-u finances 

also n marked d.sapproval of a^- the sebooU 

education The donauon was^ announced by ^ uf^eisoa M*!' 


education The donauu.* announced ny t’ Tg^erson 
were precarious The pohci« ^ p,].„es of Jefl<^ 

not never have been, and never 
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tary College m view o£ the difTcrcnccs of policy involved, the board 
declines this o0er ” ^ 

Also indicative of the censorship problem is the fairly constant 
pressure for the restriction of curricula and school books to noncon- 
troversial matters The American Library Association reported in 1954 
that it knew officially of nearly one hundred instances of more or less 
organized activity to restrict or prohibit freedom of access to school 
or public library books In one community, a school board voted to 
remove from school library shelves all books of fiction ‘ for screening.” 
In one state a law (since found unconstitutional) was passed requiring 
all school books to carry a statement of the author s connection, if any, 
with the Communist party or with Marxist" doctrines Introduced 
into the legislature of still another state m 1955 was the following bill, 
under the heading ‘ Review of Library Books ” 


Scctioa 1 The governmg board of atry school district maintaining a 
school lArary pursuant to this chapter shall, by resolution duly adopted 
by the board, designate a suitable employee or employees of the district 

wiITT' ' '''' ■>'' ot »>= dttttict 

wiAin five years prior to the ellect.se dale of this section 

or emTs T" 

ulveT™ ^ Z "P”"' ■" “ ■>>= 

fibrlrTc^nu, a school 

immoral, or obsre'!^ wntora "'dm''"' T “"‘““'“S any indecent, 
by the governing hn A '''■"S*. or designs shall be considered 

sLl eZ ^Hereupon the hoard 

book removed from the school libra^ *= 

hc''prard'.„°ri“ ^ ^■'au 

any school d.s., c.tri „:Z >x>atd of 

noted by the board, h7r JuZ d* ‘‘“'S 

that the book does not contain ^ j opicd, has reported to the board 
mgs, drawings, or designs and the 'mmoral, or obscene wnt- 

lution adopted by ihe board ^ approved the book by reso- 
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issues of our time, an issue that is magnified by current international 
polmcal tensions It is, further, a question on which professional 
opinion IS not altogether unified and regarding whicli the view of 
the layman is frequently m duett opposition to that held by the 
teacher 

Essentially, the issue is this In the face of acute international 
ideological disagreements, at a time when the scry foundations of 
American democracy are being threatened by the policies and actions 
of totalitarian reaction, should we not take every precaution to ensure 
^t the teaching in out schools and colleges is genuinely democratic? 
Specifically, would it not be wise to sec to it that those svho teach our 
children and youth are themselves sincerely and uncquisocably com 
mined to die processes of democracy and constitutional gosernment? 
Should sve not, therefore, require of everyone svho is to engage m 
S^antt^”"' of h-? democratic faith and al- 

tyI°ofTovIlw'drr™ “O’' 

about twenty five ata^Ta^d rccIller'itoMn ‘‘t T'’”' “ 

sx's.r,;- 

strategically placed as they arc sh„ la service, and teachers. 

Furthermore, anyone svho refiLes to sta^t' 

and support the established laws and 't'dlinimcss to ah.de hv 


“ O'O Established laws and ^ "dltogness to abide by 
in the nauon s classrooms Thus ik ‘™Oons is hardly fit to serve 
the proponents „ .c_ . ’ second pomt in the argument of 


4= ptoponenwT;;:: 4, f”-"' -ssomEus 

esirable persons from the tea I, ^o eliminate un 

falsify their true allegiance and s'”® P''°f“^'oo Those svho might 


jfy “‘C tcacl 

‘■able for prosccution^OT^harc^”?' "'ould'’bc 

rough regular court /cuon In th ^ climmated 

whose influence upon the mnW^ ^ teacher. 

Will by taking the oath be mad ° Public opinion is considerable, 
made more surely aware of his professional 
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This mciodc. Ac rciponnbAq. ,o refam 
iron, using Im posmen to promote pamcular points of vicv or to 
propagandize for special causes 

This position ts mpanded m Ac introductory section of the law 
^stittitmg a loyalty oath for the teachers of New YoA State in IW 
The logic of this statement represents rather accurately much of the 
Stand of those favoring this sort of action 


legislature hereby finds and do:Iarcs that there js common report 
that members of subversive groups, and particularly of the Communist 
Party and certain of its affiliated organizations, have infiltrated into 
public empIo)meni in the public schools of the state This has occurred 
and continues despite the existence of statutes designed to prevent the 
appointment to or the retention in employment jn public office and par 
ticularly m the public schools of the state of members of any orgaoiza 
tion which teaches or advocates that the government of the United 
States or of any state or of any political subdivision thereof shall be 
overthrown by force or violence or by any unlawful means The con 
sequence of any such infiltration into the public schools is that sub 
versive propaganda can be disseminated among cMdren of lender years 
by those who teach them and to whom the children look for guidance, 
authority, and leadership The legislature finds that members of such 
groups frequently use their office or position to advocate and teach 
subversive doctrines The legislature finds that members of such groups 
are frequently bound by oath, agreement pledge or understanding to 
follow, advocate and teach a prescribed party line or group dogma or 
doctrine without regard to truth or free inquiry The legislature finds 
that such dissemination of propaganda may be and frequently is suffi- 
ciently subtle to escape detection in the classroom ft is difficult therefore, 
to measure the menace of such infiltration in the schools by conduct in 
the classroom The legislature deplores the faiture hetelofote to pre 
vent such infiltration which threatens dangerously to become a com 
monplacc m our schools ® 


If Ais be the situation, it is argued, tiaAcrs, who of all profesions 
consider Acmselres Ac chief cusmAans of free msMuBons, should 

8 Lsho of Now rori l9-f9 ChtpKt 360 as quoted in loiaJir and in 

.t vJ r t nnal History (New Volt Appleton Centur>-Cfi)/« IM) PP 

ITT STStv - 

in a decision announced m Atarch 1952 
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willingly and enthusiastically testify to their loyalty To refuse to do 
so IS a betrayal of trust 

The contrary position has equally vigorous advocates and represents 
the views of a large part of the teaching profession The chief objec- 
tions to the imposition of such a test for teachers seem to be the 
following (1) The requirement of a loyalty oath specifically from 
teachers, without concern for others who mold public opinion (]OUrnal- 
ists, broadcasters, or ministers, for example), singles teachers out as 
more disloyal, actually or potentially, than other groups The applica- 
tion of such a pledge cannot in any way contribute to the improvement 
of teaching It will serve only to demoralize by unnecessarily ques- 
tioning teachers' loyalty and, as a consequence, may well have the 
cflKt of dis^couraging the best people from teaching (2) A loyalty 

mttld “ “T'"’' “=“>mpl.sh,ng its 

a“ ml “hool and college officials 

tmfom m n” "^o use the.. 

neff e 1 bcT r " “ » 

wilU a. n ' ' nalh » designed to catch 

■‘"o'; i- 

of view, IS the belief thar 1 i ihe teacher’s point 

of intellectual liberty This obi^ T ■'“'"“‘On 

«>rq by constantly spotlighting ThlTssurofT.!' 

activity, tend to nmflitr- . * ^roniunism or subversive 

pubheVtTe/::t:;:H:::rttr 

the teachers may be cowed im ^ potentially dangerous, 

sivencss, conformity, and timid w" ““‘““^''““31 attitude of submis- 
'S legally enacted and admmisKred it” though an oath 

out agreement on what consm ’ '’i to arrive at clear 

teachers actions would be rcstnc'tedbv'''”™ ^ ^ 

as to his position Finally and ru,i ^ nf inevitable uncertainty 
sec m the imutution of such device™.!* ^ damagmg, educators 
procedenn Today .he oath m “>nhhshmen. of a dangerous 

■nsutunons"TcLrr„l,lrd.ff“->- “ ‘“ed 

from a changed political comnlex. “tonmstances or stemmmg 

poht.ci>econom.cdicoricsmaybcDl™’/*"If'*'“ religious beliefs or 

“y >’= placed under the ban. Once sorted. 
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ivhere does such a policy slop^ The educator sees - 
sort a deadly parallel utth the .o.al..ar.u 

dictatorship and finds R.d.n, eminent |urist 

concern is admirably descri y U„, 

and teacher of law, in his discussion of The Uija y 
\crsity of California”^ 

The .megrity of the . matter of being 

m a condition which is not e What it requires is an 

of the defenders of the (loyalty oa p „o shadow of a 

atmosphere where there ts no j p„„„m svho have never 

Kommissar When men engaj j„„i,ang their loyalty as citiKOS, 

gtsen anyone the norgo ahouttu tasU unul A=y ha»e 

are told that each year they may S ^„^„pHere u pois»”'d 

made a public protestatmn of th ir loyal y. 

and full mtellectual freedom ends pohncal (or 

The Teacher and Pohucal have any bearing upon 

social or religious) “^.s quesnon is 

hts nght to serve as a -pomibil-h ^ ” 

American education faces ^ academic freedom 

plications reach the heart of .hc^-“^^_^j,„^,hyoad.scomy^^^^^^^^ 

both the question of censo P ,f . found wise or n 
^„d to a head tn th.s thud .ssu.Jj^ „£ then 

curta.1 the ’“'’’‘“f ““'“'rsh.p of those °P‘"“^^;“persons widi 
rm^tyedones political or other couvicuon 

hts eligibility for '“fj„.messedacous.derablenumto^ 
ThepcstwaY'^ h«“ thr^csidenual elccnon 

“ f'Tndesirable political acnvity n * P „„a dis- 

-ronpl^mbersoftbefacu.^^^^^^^^^ 
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missed because of their activities in behalf of the Progressive party and 
the candidacy of Henry A Wallace Two professors were discharged 
m January, 1949, from the faculty of the University of Washington 
for membership in the Communist party Resignations of adminis 
trators and teachers have been forced, largely or at least partially, be- 
cause of disapproval of the dismissed parly s views and actions with 
respect to such matters as UNESCO, race relations, or pacifism That 
these and other occurrences of a simibr sort have a profound bearing 
upon the conduct of education m general is only too clear One college 
ean noted that such dismissals and the accompanying pattern of more 
or less public msest, gallon of teachers had cast a pall, a shadow, 
creating doubt as to how far scholars can now go m discussing conlro- 
^rsial issues In a large city school system, after a senes of community 

mlrcT,°''l '“>>.08 certain allegedly Com 

if suer' ' ' “'Wr asked teachers of history and 
OveThal oIrTT “> hmg 

-"“i' r-? 

larger number before A 

controversial subjects for torTf Sm' avoidmg 

out of ten admitted 

book and magazine reading* ' obout their 

« any level Indeed, 

facet of American education, officriiy''akr"th 
munists should not be permitted . ^ T 

level or subject field The nsue is clea T'' “ ''^ardlcss of grade 
-t difficult problems facmTVtL^l'^ IS one of the 
be permuted to teach? Arc Should such per- 

endanger the health of the learn, o P“*‘‘'oal activities such as to 

as to constitute perversions of acad “'““i™’ “'0 dicir attitudes such 

*cactcfres.ra.uVngsucrpcrLrf ““'-'y. - 

or a denial of acaderaicVcdom? ”” Itself an abridgement 

.'".r " *“■ - — • - 

April 5 1954 46 
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discussion here .0 .h= pioblcm of aUowiag pfos 

IS surely the maior manifatation “ “ S.^ificantly, we 

and cons regarding it will ^ sidcs-those who would 

must hegm with the recogni i 

prohibit Communists from tea mg defendme the general 

freedom to teach-adsance their “ f “ “f.le qualifica- 

principle of ““•'-"j‘'"‘;®;f,:;Lctioa academic freedom 
tion, this definition of th p » 

from the pen of philosopher Sidney Hook 

. ^ ft,,, function of a university is ttie 

If, as Cardinal Newman hin^^ned k„„ivledEe, 

discovery and publication of the tr f e 

then academic freedom ts cssenu 1 m j„„„ded 

dom to inquire, to challenge an „,.„p,ed is ttue, 

or error refuted Since not the result of inquiry 

=™-~^r3S:=-5 

tmtn olleVscphnc of ohent^cd and attemp.. 

eo'nsrquences of critical scruun, , tub,ect, from the h=^ 
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human judgments arc fallible The presumption is that uniscrsity pro- 
fessors engaged in the search for truth arc qualified by their professional 
competence The judges of their competence can only be their intellcc 
tual peers or betters in their own fields If this is denied, the university 
loses Its raison d eire as an instituuon, not only for free research but 
critical teaching 


But beyond this, agreement gives way to differing interpretations of 
the academic freedom principle as it applies to Communists in teach 
mg The position of those who hold that Communists should not be 
allowed to teach in American schools and colleges rests essentially 
upon three eontenttons The first of these .s that Commumsts, because 
they are Commumsts, are themselves not free, the very act of joining 
the Communut party constitutes a relinquishment of the right to 
*mk and aa as an individual The party member has agreed to 
au^h mv f^r ■ l-s actions, to the higher 

of rhe^m ty ^11 members 

insures the trmmoh nf <u 

'Vho would baTSml r'",''' Suites -» Those 

direeuse a dear dental of^ry ^ P^"'^ 

truth seeking individual Cr,rr. * ^ ^ ^ minded, 

here held to be dl “ th^r dehberately, are 

retain them as teachers vvoulZi^lf*'^*^ °a freedom, thus to 

was the logic of Rasmond B All that freedom Such 

of Washington, as he defended th^d ' "" °£ 'bo University 

institutton't Communists from that 

of IZtll T "" “bsenee 

™ It demands as well an absema: of L'u ‘bat employs 

■» Froa. di, D^, ft , 

Ot WashingtoQ Press. 19«) 
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cational, sports), groups or nuclei of G>mmunists should be formed 
. mainly open groups but also secret groups ” 

Teachers are public servants The public has every right to know the 
views of Its servants and these should be expressed openly and candidly 
It IS inconsistent to hold that those who would hide their views and 
conspire secretly to undermine the established institutions and ideas 
should be both protected and assisted in that objective 
The third point m the position of those who would prohibit Com- 
munists from teaching is an answer to those who maintain that such 
prohtbmon dentes a person freedom of speech In response to this it 
is held that the civil hherties do not include the right to teaeh in an 
institution A man has every right to |oin the Communist or any 
o*er party and to express the views of that party, but he does not 

is entitled to consideration as a teacher only so long as he ,s freely m 
r clrr f “ >''' P™.leges oLl emm 

or to voice their V ti 1. continue those connections 

a rlghl ''' to teach as 

b'rw:^^ “S’"?'’" 
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of denying teaching positions to R ” w '*”* “ P°boy 
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long arc its members cluitlcd ^ot “ 

Aat status •“ ““ *0 privileges which accompany 

-bo argument runs deeper than 
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from teaching is a dental of freedom to students to a democracy 
intelhgence is crucial, any measure ivhtch resmets the 
portuntty to expand that intelhgence is both 
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ad^ocates o( supprciion mca m fair and unabridged di^muon, free- 
dom V.1II wm If that uere not true, if the intellectual program of 
democraey could not hold its oun in fair debate, then that propam it- 
$ci£ would tequirc of us its own abandonment That chance we bdic%crs 
in scU government have determined to taU Wc have put our faith in 
democracy. ... 

For many years the wrucr of these words has watched the disastrous 
educational eff^is upon student opinion and attitude when suppres- 
sion has been used, openly or sccredy, m our univcrsiucs and colleges 
The outcome is alwrays the same. Dictatorship breeds rebellion and dis- 
satisfacuon. High spinted youth wdl not stand the double-dealing which 
prates of academic freedom and muzzles its teachers by putting them 
"on probauon ” 

It wc suggest to these young p«>plc that they bclicsc in democracy, 
then they will msist on knowing what can, be said against it as well as 
what can be said for it. If we asked them to get ready to lay down ihcir 
lives in conflict against an enemy, they want to know not only how 
strong or how weak are the military forces of that enemy, but also what 
he has to say for himself and against what we are saying for ourselves 
Nfaoy of the students m our colleges and universities are today driven 
into an irresponsible radicalism But that drive does not come from the 
cnucs of our American political institutions. It comes chiefly from the 
irresponsible defenders of those institutions — the men who make a mock- 
ery of freedom by using m its service the forces of suppression. 

Furthermore, contend those who reject the ban, we have established 
in the United States a principle to govern the usages of our avil 
bbertics This prmciplc, given lucid interpretation by Justice Holmes, 
requires that those freedoms can only be restricted or curtailed when 
their unrestnaed operation constitutes a “clear and present danger” 
to the nation 


The phreM "deer and present danger" has a rather specific meaning 
^ Insucc Holmes once obsersed, it docs not mean clear and present 
nger 0 c guig ihe nauon's mind by argument. It docs not mean a 
ccar in present ^ngcr of offending somebody’s principles or prqu 
cs. t means a c ear and present danger of inciting overt acts m vio- 
on o w hbemes tradition is ihcreforc not a tradition of 

unlimited vuWabihty before all forms of provocation when free speech 
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advocates of suppression meet in and unabridged discussion, free 
dom Will win If that were not true, if the intellectual program of 
democracy could not hold its own in fair debate, then that program it 
self would require of us its own abandonment. That chance we beliesers 
m selfgoscrnment ha\e determined to take We have put our faith in 
democracy 

For many )cars the writer of these words has watched the disastrous 
educational effects upon student opinion and atutude when suppres- 
smi has been used openly or scctcd) m our uniscrsines and colleges 
The outcome is always the same Dicutorship bterals rebellion and dis- 
satisfaction. High spirited youth will not stand the double-dealing which 
prates of academic freedom and muzzles its teachers by putting them 

on probation. 


thenrt, ‘■’'y "> democracy, 

' “• “ >“ '“dy u, lay down thetr 

h?^ .1 n '"""y. tut also what 
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he a Communist. (To those who support the ban tins is in itself an 
inconsistency) Should we disregard his professional competence a 
discharge or refuse to hire him simply because of his Slews Furth 
more, to rnsoke such a blanket ruhng as rs adsocated removes the 
conttol of teaching personnel, especially at the college level, from the 
very people who arc m a position to judge professional competence 
best— the teachers If state legislatures, boards of trustees, or super- 
intendents of schools decree the exclusion of Communists (or any 
other group) from teaching, this means that those who purport to be 
experts in their fields— the scholars— arc being judged and their fates 
decided by persons admittedly not expert in those fields This, it is 
argued, amounts to academic nonsense. As with the loyalty oath, such 
a situation would surely contribute to academic insecurity and would 
deter competent persons from entering the teaching profession 
Two allied questions remain lo be considered What of those who, 
while not Communists, arc associated with Communists, arc “fellow 
ttavclccs,” or members of Communist front organizations’ Should the 
ban extend to them’ We are faced here with a condition so nebulous 


and vague that the more concrete arguments vis-^ vis actual Com- 
munists m teaching are difficult, if not impossible to apply Many 
would contend, without exception, that suspicion of Communist or 
“radical” Icanmgs was sufficient grounds for exclusion but this seems 
clearly to be narping many of the arguments of both sides and to be 
seriously subverting democratic principles More surely than on the 
Communist issue, the educational profession would tend to agree, 
supporting Robert Hutchins when, as Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, he stated 


It has sometimes been said that some members of the faculty belong 
to some soeaUtd Communist front" organizations The University of 
Chicago does not believe tn the un American dextrine of guilt by asso- 
<aaUon The fact that some Communists belong to, believe m, or even 
■dominate some of the organizations to which some of our professors 
bdong docs not show^that tW professors arc engaged m subversive 
' ^iMUcs m that such facts vsould show would be that these professors 
beheved m some of the objects of the organizauons« 

The \tw V orl^ T,m(i {,\U} 2% ISiJ), p < 
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leader of the American Socialist movement for over a quarter of a 
century, states this view forcefully Holding that there might be cases 
m which men competent in fields unrelated to national security who 
are open Communists ’ might strengthen and stimulate university 
mtellectual life, he goes on, nevertheless, to state ** 


I do not, however, extend this faith to the public school level or to 
teachers m charge of childrens unformed minds for five days a week 
Today, as a matter of policy, I am not anxious to stir up a crude heresy 
hunt through legislative or administrative action More might be lost 
than gained Nevertheless, proved Communists have no place on the 
teaching staffs of our public schools It is certainly the business of our 
schools to teach democracy and the virtue of good faith on which dc 
mocracy depends 

Unless one has no faith at all m the possibility of teaching democracy 
or othics, the public school is no more a place for Commumsi teachers 
*an fo, Nazis or Ku Klux Klanncrs The BUI of Rights may properly 
fZrh h T "S'" '» '“y «« of jail and enjoy free 

o^er “ "sl'' •“ •'Old offices m which im 

b Jc dem^rar “nd«m.n= the 

Basic democracy to which our country is oedicated 
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oppose the tradiuonal institutions To establish a public school system, 
found a great university, or endow a college and then to say to that 
msutution that it is at liberty to teach only what is agreeable to some 
parucular outlook is to make a mockery of intellectual freedom. 
Society, no less than the teaching profession, has a vital stake in 
academic f eedom and a correspondingly critical obligation to support 
and promote it. 


QUESTIOS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

BASIC QUESTION If genuinely democratic education requires that all sides 
of an usue be presented and studied, can we consistently refuse to hear 
or examine the unpopular, perhaps antidemocratic position’ Arc we not 
obligated m our schools and colleges to provide (or the freedom hater as 
well as the freedom lover’ 


1 Is It a dental of academic freedom for a school board or a board of 
trustees to dismus someone with whose educational, political, or re 
hgious philosophy they disagree? Does a person have a ngh, to a teach 
mg position’ * 

^ fsTodTlt 'r“ O should 

extend to the teacher who is 
a Strongly antiscmitic’ 
b An extreme religious fundamentalist’ 
c A staunch advocate of white supremacy’ 
a. A conscientious ol^ector’ 
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Conclusion 


Thjs book baj been conceived as serving two groups of college stu 
dents: ibosc who CApect lo teach and those who do not Regardless of 
professional interest, however, n has been our hope to cstahJish and 
justify three major convictions regarding the place of education in 
contemporary American life We have maintained, first, that education 
a fundamental, central element in a democratic society, that the 
Welfare of that society and of ns schools arc interdependent and in 
•separable It follows, therefore, that the responsibility of democratic 
citizenship for the maintenance and support of education is crucial 
Second, we have been concerned to demonsitate that the health and 
effectiveness of American education is of unprecedented significance 
for the entire world Finally, this book has attempted to present edu 
cation as a career opportunity which is among the most challenging, 
exciting, and rewarding fields that a democratic society can offer to 
Its citizenry Dwight D Eisenhower succinctly underscored this fact 
when, as President of Columbia C/nivcrsiiy, be wrote the alumni of 
that institution a report on his activities Speaking of a visit to Teachers 
College, he said ‘ I believe that the teacher is about the most important 
person in American society He ought to be generously paid, and there 
ought to be many more of him 
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Political Parties and Education 
to the position of federal “hands ofF’ or “states’ rights” in education. 
Second, one cannot fail to note the relauvely weak, often meaningless 
expressions which both major parties so frequently offer as bases for an 
educational policy. At the same time, here is evidence that educauon 
IS being taken more seriously, for concrete proposals and more definite 
commitments ate clearly characteristic of some of the later pronounce- 
ments In the review of the platforms which follows, it should be noted 
that no mention of any educauonal policy appeared in the Repubhean 
platforms for 1900, 1904, 1912, 1932, 1936, and 1940; Democratic plat- 
forms failed to notice education m the platforms of 1900, 1904, 1916, 
and 1932 


aEPLBLlCAN 1908 

The Farmer 

... we commend the growing 
practice of state aid [to agriculture] 
and we appro%e the efforts of the 
National Agricultural Department 
by experiment and otherwise to 
make clear to the public the best 
methods o£ road constructiom 


DEMOCRATIC 
Agnculture and Mechanical 
Education 

The Democraue party favors the 
extension of agricultural, meehanu 
cal. and industrial education We 
therefore favor the establishment of 
district agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and secondary agricultural 
and mechanical colleges in the sev- 
eral suics. 


1912 

(No mention of education^ iv 

' recognize the value of voca- 

tional education, and urge Federal 
appTOpnations for such training 
and extension teaching m agncul- 
ture in cooperation ivith the several 
states. 


me 

Labor Laws 

Wc pledge the Republican party 
to the faithful enforcement of all 
Federal bws passed for the protec- 
tion of bbor Wc b\or \ocaUoaaI 
education. . . 


(No menuon of education) 
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Political Parties and National Educational Policy 
REPUBLICAN 1920 DEMOCRATIC 

Education and Health Education 

We indorse the principle oj Fed Cooperative Federal assistance tc 
eral aid to the states for the pur the States is immediately required 
pose of vocational and agricultural for the removal of illiteracy, for the 
training Whcre\ct Federal money increase of teachers salaries, and in 
IS de\oted to education, such educa structfon in citizenship for both na 
tion must be so directed as to tivc and foreign born, increased 

awaken in the >outh the spmt of appropriation for vocational train 

America and a sense of patriotic ing in home economics 

duty to the United States (Also mentioned the Smith Lever 

A thorough system of physical Act, the child labor law, and a rcc 

education for all children up to the ommendation that “appropriations 

age of 19, including adequate for education in sex hygiene” be 

health supervision and instruction continued ) 

would remedy conditions revealed 
by the draft and would add to the 
economic and industrial strength of 
the nation National leadership and 
stimulation will be necessary to in 
duce the State to adopt a wise sys 
tern of physical training . 

Pointing to Its history and rely 
mg upon Its fundamental principles, 
we declare that the Republican 
Party has the genius, courage, and 
constructive ability . . to raise the 

national standards of education 

1924 

We favor a broader and better We pledge the party to co operate 
system of vocauonal education. . with the state governments for the 

We favor the adoption of meth welfare, education, and protection 

ods which will provide for the of child life. ... 
education of the alien in our Ian We believe with Thomas Jeffer 
guage, customs, ideals, and stand son and other founders of the re 

ards of life . public that ignorance is the enemy 

(Also proposed the combmauon of freedom, and that each sUtc, be 
of all agencies concerned with hu- mg responsible for the intellectual 
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REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 

man welfare into “A cabinet post and moral qualifications of its citi- 
of education and relief.”) zens and for the expenditure of the 

moneys collected by taxaUon for the 
support of Its schools, shall use its 
sovereign right in all matters per- 
taining to education 

The federal government should 
offer to the states such counsel, ad' 
vice, and aid as may be made avail- 
able through the federal agencies 
for the general improvement of 
our schools m view of our national 
needs. 

192S 

The Federal Government . ♦ IVe demand that the consUtu- 
should be zealous to respect and tional rights and powers of the 
maintain the rights of the states states shall be preserved tn their 
and to uphold the v igor of our dual full vigor and virtue. . , We de- 
system of Government. . . The mand a revival of the spirit of local 

effort which, however, is being con self government without which free 
linuaJly made to have ike Federal insUtutions cannot be preserved. 
Government move into the field of (This is followed by a rcaffirma- 
State activity has never had and tion of the excerpt quoted from the 
never will have the support of the 1924 platform.) 

Republican party. 

2936 

(No mention of education) Wc have aided )outh to stay in 

school. . . . 

1930 

(No mention of education) Today, when the )outh of other 

lands IS being sacrificed in war, this 
Nation recognizes the full value of 
the sound )outh program cstalv 
luhed by the Administration. The 
National Youth Administration and 



